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THE RIDING MASTER 


CHAPTER I 

“ Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 

All night long in the dark and the wet 
A man goes riding by. 

Late in the night when the fires are out, 

Why does he gallop and gallop about ? " 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Riding Master put his foot into the stirrup, and 
swung himself on the mare’s back even as she started 
across the School. The stableman who had led her in 
got out of the way, and retreated through the door that 
led from the School into the stages, leaving the master 
to argue with his mount ; for she was a novice to the 
work, and a new horse looked askance at the confined 
space with its many horrible comers that were such 
excellent practice, albeit the School was the largest in 
London and allowed room for half-a-dozen riders. 

Still, a school is not the free world, or even a stable, 
and it took some of the men six months in consequence 
to accustom a horse to the place. The Riding Master 
took three. Under the iron patience of his h^dling, 
his pupils — ^horses as well as humans — came to do the 
thing he wished, only half consciously to themselves. 
IJervous horses liked it ; it gave them courage. Nervous 
riders were forced to endure it ; whether they liked it 
or no they never knew until they learned to miss the 
authority. 
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8 THE RIDING MASTER 

The mare was not only new to the School, she was still 
a green horse and wanted educating. The Riding Master 
took her round the tan at a walking pace, riding with his 
knees, and forcing her up to the comers, from which she 
tried again and again to shy into the more open space. 
It was not an exciting or diverting occupation, save that 
a new horse, or a new pupil, was as unbroken ground and 
had the interest of the unknown. Round and round, 
round and round, the mare treading as if on hot bricks 
because she felt the strange elasticity of the tan beneath 
her feet, the rider sitting her with a rather fine effect of 
which he appeared unconscious. It is quite probable 
that he never troubled himself about his appearance at 
such moments. A really good-looking man or woman 
looks once in the glass where one with Igss undeniable 
beauty looks three times. Nature's darlings are not 
vain : they have become too used to the fact of their 
own physical success. 

Had the Riding Master been cursed with an imagina- 
tion he might have been struck with the spots of liquid 
sunlight falling on the old walls of the School, which 
were panelled with brown wood four feet high. For the 
light, falling through the glass roof, took a mellow tone 
at this hour in the afternoon, and lent the place a pictur- 
esque semblance of being a study in different browns — 
brown tan, brown hurdles, brown panelling, with the 
shadows turned to brown also in contrast to the sun. 
AU along the upper walls the opened shutters let in a 
grateful draught of air, though the light only filtered in 
through the skyUght to give that softened, misty effect 
that one sometimes catches in Morland's studies of stable 
life. 

But the Riding Master, like Gallio, cared for none of 
these things. He was thinking that it might be as well 
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to put a gag on the>new horse, which had a tendency to 
bore, and also that she was more' the build of a bank- 
jumper than a shire-hunter. The Riding Master had 
no great connection for stag hunters, and a horse for a 
flying country fetched a better price. Still, they sold 
to a large public from these stables, and the mare would 
look well once she learned to carry her head (the hands 
holding the reins had been mechanically nagging gently 
on the snaffle to this end), and it was better on the whole 
than a star-gazer. He could ride her for a while in the 

School and give her manners 

“ A lady for her lesson, sir ! 

Who is it ? ” said the Riding Master, and dismounted, 
patting the mare*s neck to reassure her. He was fond 
of horses, but he did not rightly belong to the groom 
people, who live with them and love them, and so it was 
the stableman who took the bridle and soothed her. 
Mrs Devereux, sir, — Woa, lady ! Woa, my pretty ! 

Bring me Capulet and Patience,'' said the Riding 
Master with hardly a second of hesitation during which 
he went over the fifty or sixty riding horses in the stall, 
remembered which were out and which must rest, besides 
a mental note that Mrs Devereux was a new pupil and 
he did not know her capabilities. He had learned to 
think so quickly that it seemed an instinctive action as 
much as his handling of the reins. 

As this was a first lesson he had told the groom to 
bring the learner's horse — 3 . depressed bay, with a head 
like a fiddle and an air of caring very little whether he 
got there to-day or to-morrow. So many pupils had been 
hoisted on to his back, where they had hung on by the 
reins until they had humped their way to victory (of 
sorts), that his temper had hardened with his mouth. 
He looked round at Mrs Devereux as she put her foot into 
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the groom's hand, and his gloomy expression said, " One 
more ! — and eleven stone at that, I reckon." 

The new pupil was not in truth a light weight. She 
was a tall woman of fleshy build, with a blank handsome 
face and thick fair hair conventionally knotted under the 
bowler hat. She was so obviously nervous that she would 
have broken through the foot-rest had the groom allowed 
it ; but practice made him the equal even of her blunder, 
and she went up on Patience and was fitted into the 
saddle for all the world as though she were a big doll. 

" Stirrup right, madam ? Is your habit straight ? " 
Mrs Devereux said, ‘‘ Yes, thank you," in a level tone only 
shaken by physical fear, and the groom* mechanically 
began the lesson by sorting the reins for her and putting 
them into her hands. Everybody empjpyed about the 
School lent their aid in some sort to help the pupil, who 
might never be conscious of it. 

The Riding Master had mounted Capulet while his 
inclusive glance was^ upon Mrs Devereux, and rode up 
alongside before the groom had ceased leading Patience 
gently round the School. " All right, Blackleigh ! " he 
said in a brief aside, and as the man disappeared througji 
the door to the stables he turned and looked hard at his 
pupil as if she interested him. 

" Ever ridden before, madam ? " he said cheerfulljr. 
He had been at work since seven that morning, at which 
hour a lady had come to the School to learn to ride 
astride : and from that time to the present lesson he had 
been dealing with all stages of incompetence, not infre- 
quently accentuated by a confirmed conceit on the part 
of the learner. 

" No," said Mrs Devereux briefly, her eyes upon her 
horse's ears and her hand clutching the reins like a bunch 
of ribbons. " At least not since I was a child — I have 
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not been on a horse for eighteen years/’ She hesitated a 
moment, flushed uncomfortably, and seemed to decide 
to say nothing more. 

“ I daresay you will soon get used to it again," said 
the Riding Master with gentle encouragement. " Take 
the reins in both hands, please. Right shoulder back 
and left hip forward. Try to get your balance, and let 
your body go with the horse." Sometimes, but not always, 
he spoke with a little lisp that was too elusive to be called 
a blemish. After a while Mrs Devereux found herself 
listening for it mechanically : but he generally mastered 
the tendency. 

Round and round and round, at a walking pace, in 
silence, save for the inevitable orders. It was almost as 
monotonous as training the new mare. Once or twice 
he looked hard again at his pupil, for her utter unrespon- 
siveness puzzled him. She was trying to do aS she was 
told, but evidently with no pleasure to herself — ^with 
no interest in the exercise even. The distressed flush 
had lingered in her cheeks, and once he almost thought 
that her eyes filled with tears. Either she was agonisingly 
nervous, or else the whole lesson was taken against the 
grain. He had seen children like this, because under 
edict to learn given by their elders : but not a grown 
person in whose hands lay the decision whether they 
should ever mount a horse or no. 

In her own mind Mrs Devereux was going over a 
conversation of a few weeks since, brief but stinging. 
It had come of an irresistible outburst on her own part 
against the increasing loneliness of her life. She was in 
her set, but not part of it. Yet being fine of mental 
hearing she heard life laughing all round her, and might 
not stretch out her hands. Her husband went his own 
way and left her to the distractions she did not possess. 
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“ Can't we sometimes be seen together — ^just for the 
look of things?" she heard herself saying bitterly. 
The words seemed to set themselves to the rhythm of 
the horse's hoofs — pad ! pad I on the tan. " You never 
go anywhere with me now!" and the hoofs echoed 
" You never go anywhere with me now 1 " 

" We are not in the honeymoon stage, and we have 
hardly reached that of Darby and Joan ! " he had retorted. 

" I don't ask for sentiment — only respectability." 

“ You are respectable enough for both of us — ^heaven 
knows I ” She remembered the little impatient jerk of 
his hands on the sporting paper he was reading. He had 
beautiful hands, long and sensitive, and was as fastidious 
about them as the rest of his person. His irritability 
was so familiar that it seemed a part of him also. " I 
think you might forbear to attack me like this," he had 
added. I would extend a like tolerance to you." 

" Ainslie 1 " 

" Well, what in heaven do you want me to do ? " 

" I only asked to be seen with you sometimes." (How 
sullen her own voice sounded in remembrance, echoed in 
the horse's hoofs 1) 

Then he had laughed — that had stung as nothing else. 
" Well, my dear, it is rather impossible for me to dance 
attendance on you, for you never do anything like other 
women. You don't play bridge — you don't care for 
motoring — ^you can't ride " 

"I could learn " 

" I should advise you to go and take lessons then," he 
had said, and yawned. " At present you are not in the 
swim, and 1 do not feel inclined to stand out of every- 
thing in order to countenance you 1 " 

Then he had tossed aside the paper, still impatiently, 
and gone — ^whither she could guess. If she did not play 
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bridge, or rise at seven to ride in the Park, other women 
did. A dull pride had stood in the way of her taking his 
ironical advice for seven days : then she had sat down 
to a study of cards as seriously as she had faced other 
problems of her life. And a little later she had arranged 
for riding lessons. 

As long as Ainslie Devereux did not know, she would be 
spared the scourge of his amusement : and when did he 
ever care to know of her pursuits ? . . . 

“ Right shoulder back, pleath, madam 1 ” said the 
Riding Master for the fiftieth time that day. 

Mrs Devereux jerked stiffly in the saddle and pulled 
the right rein with her whole body, causing her horse 
to turn meekly half round, uncertain as to whether that 
were her intention, or if he were to stop. 

" No ! no ! You mustn’t stiffen your arms like that — 
keep your shoulder back, but don’t tighten your reins.” 
The Riding Master laughed as he spoke. He was quite 
a young man, zuid being perfect in his profession he some- 
times found the antics of his pupils fbo muchfor hisgravity. 
It was a kindly amusement however, and his trained 
eyes saw that Mrs Devereux had lost her first terror. 
“ Now, we will trot,” he said, with the same confidence 
in his power over her unused muscles as over her shrink- 
ing nerves. “ Shorten your reins — now rise 1 ” He 
urged Patience into a long swinging trot, and with 
his hand under Mrs Devereux’s elbow forced her into 
taking the motion. Eighteen years out of the saddle 
leave time for the bones to set and the muscles to tighten. 
Mrs Devereux was not only stiff, she could not get her 
balance to the master’s liking. “ Give me your reins, 
and take your foot out of the stirrup,” he said, forbearing 
to use the more familiar ” iron ” in case she should 
not understand. She did understand, and trembled. 
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" I am afraid I shall come ofi I ” she said anxiously. 

" No, you won’t, madam.” He looked into her face 
again with that hard gaze from his young eyes, and 
added quietly, *' I won't let you fall.” 

Mrs Devereux yielded up the reins and sat square. 
She could not rise without the iron, but deprived of her 
reins she slackened the tension of her body and moved 
more with the horse. It was a fine torture that her 
teacher could not understand, but she had paid him the 
magnificent compliment of trusting her physical self to 
his judgment, and had not outwardly flinched. Only, 
she kept her puzzling silence and would not talk, not alone 
from lack of breath but because of her torpid .reserve. 
When the Riding Master said, " I think that will do for 
this afternoon,” and she reined up Patience in the 
middle of the School, he had a feeling that he hmd helped 
in a very serious effort, both physical and mental, rather 
than given a lesson. 

“ Take your reins in your right hand — ^now the elastic 
first ; now take your foot out of the stirrup — ^now your 
knee from the pommel. Gather your skirt in your left 
hand — now jump, lightly, on your toes.” 

Mrs Devereux came down too solidly, there was no 
spring in her ; but she showed no further sign of fear 
until the Riding Master had accompanied her up to 
the gallery overlooking the School, and sat down at 
the round table in the centre to the appointment- 
book. 

" And when will you ride again, madam ? ” 

" Oh, I don’t know — ^to-morrow — ^no, not to-morrow — 
the day after ?. ” 

He turned quickly, looking up at her with that quick 
reading of her mind that seemed to her almost super- 
natural. She could hardly remember his face when she 
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had left the School, save that he was a fair man with grey 
eyes : but he conveyed a distinct impression of power to 
her memory. 

" Look here, madam, you muthn’t be afraid that you 
can’t learn,” he said fir^y. ” You will trot in a few 
lessons, and you won’t fall. The oftener you can manage 
to ride at first the easier it will be, as you are out of 
practith.” 

" I will ride the day after to-morrow then,” said Mrs 
Devereux, and the Riding Master made the appointment. 

He sat still, looking at the entries and thinking, while 
his late pupil changed her habit. During the wait the 
Assistant Master came into the gallery, and called him 
to the telephone ; but he was standing at the door leading 
into the long dull street when Mrs Devereux reappeared, 
and put her into a hansom. She had neither a maid 
nor her carriage with her, and gave him the address of a 
shop in Piccadilly from which she intended to walk home 
— ^he knew it by instinct. It had been a curious lesson 
altogether. 

As Mrs Devereux was driven away, another hansom 
came clattering down the street, past the arches of the 
School through whose open shutters one heard the sound 
of hoofs, or the impatient rattle of a chain. The two 
cabs passed each other, and the occupants were face to 
fa(fe. As the second cab drew up at the School door the 
Riding Master stepped forward again to put his hand 
over the wheel, and help his next pupil to aJight. She 
wjs a very pretty girl of twenty or thereabouts, and she 
began to chatter long before she was out of the cab, in a 
way that brought the amusement back to the well-cut 
comers of the Riding Master’s lips. 

“ Thanks 1 I know I'm late — ^please don’t cut my 
lesson. I couldn’t help it. Father wanted me to go to 
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Harrod's about some liqueur glasses — and I thought it 
was so near, and the beasts kept me there. Oh, by the 
way, that was Mrs Ainslie Devereux that I passed in the 
hansom ? '* 

“ Yes, miss." 

The young lady opened her merry blue eyes, and looked 
at the Riding Master with eager curiosity. Her own 
name was Miss Dulcimer Vane-Hurst, but to everyone 
about the School she was (behind her back) " Miss Dulcie." 
Even and especially the grooms called her “Little Miss 
Dulcie," and they knew that the tall pleasant-spoken 
gentleman who sometimes appeared in the gallery when 
she had her lessonswas Sir Digby Erringtqn, and grinned 
accordingly. For Sir Digby was obviously devoted, 
but as he only appeared when there was no one to 
chaperon Miss Dulcie but her maid, and as there was some 
passing of tips to assure a meeting, it was equally obvious 
that there were difficulties in his way. Gossip filtered 
from the lady's-maid to the waiting-woman who was in 
charge of the dressing-rooms, and from her to the stables. 
Sir Digby had had expectations of coming into a cousin's 
estates, but the cousin, on his deathbed, had acknow- 
ledged to having married imknown to his family, and 
after his demise the widow had been found, and, worse 
still, had proved to have a son to inherit in Sir Digby's 
stead. Since he was become ineligible Miss Dulcfe's 
lover was not encouraged by her family ; but they still 
met — at the Riding School for instance — ^where nobody 
was supposed to know anything, and even the grooips 
knew so much that they watched the affair with hearty 
sympathy. 

Miss Dulcie did not took like a love-bom maiden, hope- 
lessly parted from the man she loved, anyhow. She 
was sparkling with life, and very much taken up with the 
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momentary interest as she alighted from the cab. “ But 
I say, Mrs Devereux isn’t going to have lessons I ” she 
said breathlessly. 

“ Yes, miss.” 

The girl’s face was a mixture of comic amazement, 
puzzlement, and some curious reticence that began to 
strike the Riding Master as always connected with Mrs 
Devereux. 

" Well, I hope for her horse’s sake that she is not so 
heavy in the saddle as she is socially 1 ” said Miss 
Dulcie drily, turning to the staircase leading to the gallery. 
“ I won’t be ten minutes,” she called over her shoulder. 
" My maid’s not here, is she ? All right — Rivers will 
help me.” (Rivers was the assistant at the School, who 
was in charge of the dressing-rooms, and a sworn ally of 
Miss Dulcie’s.) “ Do let me have Fl 3 dng Feet this 
afternoon ! I can always jump better.” And the bright 
face and laughing voice vanished. 

But if the Riding Master could have kept the impression 
of Miss Dulcie’s eyes in his mind h8 would have found 
them still full of curiosity and reticence, and would have 
recognised the influence of Mrs Ainslie Devereux. 



CHAPTER II 


“ What does it all mean, poet ? W^ell, 

Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only ; you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And pace them in rhyme so, side by side, 

*Tis something, nay 'tis much : but then 
Have you yourself what’s best for men ? 

Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 

Nearer one whit your own subhme . 

Than we who have never turned a rhyme ? 

Sing, riding’s a joy ! For me, I ride.” 

Robert Browning. 

Miss Dulcie was as good as her word. It was not ten 
minutes later that she emerged into the gallery again in 
her habit, as correctly attired as for the Park, but with 
no hat on her bright head. Of necessity she began 
chattering at once, to Rivers who followed her out, and 
the Assistant Master who was making some reference to 
the appointment-book. • 

" I sha'n’t wear a hat — it’s so hot, and it doesn’t 
matter in the School, does it ? " (“ No, miss,” from the 
Assistant Master, for which she hardly waited.) “ tiLy 
maid’s going to join me, — ^please let her sit in the Royal 
Box, — I always call that the Royal Box, Rivers, and it 
makes me so nervous when papa is there, or my brother I-” 
She pointed with her riding stick to the central portion 
of the gallery which was curved outwards after the lines 
of an opera box over the School, with seats for visitors. 
On the extreme right of the gallery a small door opened 
on to a second flight of steps which led straight down on 

i8 
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to the tan. Pupils entered the School from here, but 
the horses came in from the other side, where stood the 
stables. Miss Dulcie ran down the steps and across the 
School, without waiting for the horse to be brought to 
her. As this was to be a leaping lesson two of the 
stablemen were in attendance beside the riding masters, 
both of whom would be mounted. 

" Please put me up, Blackleigh — oh, how horrid 1 
They’ve given me Tearaway, and I did ask for Fl3nng 
Feet 1 I can’t jump a bit on Tearaway — she is all over 
the place ” 

Miss Dulcie pouted and the grooms laughed. “ She 
needs more handling, miss ! ” said Blackleigh as he 
settled her habit with proper pride. She had a little 
soft round figure that seemed to melt into the lines of a 
tight-fitting bodice, and even the hnen coat that she 
was wearing to-day could not spoil it. There was no 
necessity to tell Miss Dulcie to keep her right shoulder 
back or to sit straight : her carriage was as spirited as 
Tearaway’s, and Blackleigh lookeS at her with open 
admiration while she still chattered. 

" There ! Let me button the apron. This is a beast 
df a skirt — I shall never get on with it. It has taken a 
dislike to me, and when my clothes do that 1 may just as 
WjpU give them away. Do you ever find that ? ” she 
said, turning to the Assistant Master. " Inanimate 
things are just as cross-grained as people at times. I’ve 
had to give my maid heaps of clothes because they 
simply wouldn’t do anything I told them 1 ” 

The Assistant Master laughed. " I suppose it really 
was that your dressmaker hadn’t made them fit, wasn’t 
it ? ’* he said. He was a literal young man. 

“ No, indeed I I should like to see her dare 1 My 
clothes always fit, or I won’t take them,” flashed Mim 
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Dulcie, a little indignant. '' No, it's simply the things 
themselves — ^if they love me they'll help me to look nice, 
and I'll wear them to the very last. But if we are 
antagonistic they have to put up with Janet." Then 
she turned to the Riding Master himself. " Why have 
you given me Tearaway ? " she demanded, as the animal 
in question put her ears back and looked askance at the 
hurdles. "You know she refuses nine times out of 
ten." 

" Because I want you to use your hands, miss,” said 
the Riding Master coolly. " If I give you Flying Feet 
you simply sit still and he does all the work. With this 
mare you are bound to pull her about and get her to do 
what you want." 

" Teddy — ^my brother, you know — says I shall never 
have decent hands," said Miss Dulcie^ rebelliously. 
They were riding gently round the School, the girl 
with her reins in both hands to check the vagaries of her 
horse, the man watching her with his trained intentness. 

" I saw Major Vane- Hurst when I was in the Park this 
morning, miss," remarked the Riding Master, as Miss 
Dulcie wheeled and backed and began to get Tearaway 
into control. 

" Did you ? " she said, looking up with quick interest. 
" Was he riding ? ” 

" No, miss, at least he was with his regiment. I think 
a squadron of the Blacks must have been serving on a 
royal guard, and he was with them.” 

" They are always hot and cross after a royal guard, 
but Teddy looks a darling in uniform, anyway. Of course 
I don't teH him so — ^if you tell a man he looks nice 
he never thinks about anything but himself again, ahd it 
leaves one's own appearance so out in the cold." 

The Riding Master threw up his chin with a little 
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movement peculiar to him and laughed. The movement 
he could check, and did, so that it suggested a horse 
checked in tossing its head ; but the laugh was beyond 
his control. Perhaps he thought that Miss Dulcie need 
never fear any lack of attention to her personal appear- 
ance. All he said, however, was “ Now, mith, are you 
ready ? ” 

“ You remind me so much of a dentist when you say 
that ! " said the girl, with a mutinous flash in her eyes. 
" Don’t you knowhow they always say ‘ Are you ready ? ’ 
and you set yourself in the chair and wait for — ^ugh ! ” 
She shook her small shoulders with a shudder. “ Only 
one knows what to expect there, and one never does in 
jumping on this animal. — You know quite well that I am 
talking to put off trying her at the hurdles,” she added 
candidly. " Oh, do give me a lead, or send Durban 
over first ! ” (Durban was the Assistant Master.) 

“ No, miss. I want you to do it by yourself.” 

There was no hint of capitulation or compromise 
in that tone, and Miss Dulcie had learned by sad exper- 
ience that argument or coaxing were of no avail with the 
]^iding Master. For just one second she felt that she 
hated him — ^yes, from his fair cropped head to the 
riding boots resting so unnecessarily on the irons, for he 
(JDuld ride as well or better without — and then she 
gathered up her reins and touched Tearaway with her 
heel. 

The mare cantered down the long stretch of the School 
nearly up to the low hurdle, swerved and swung round 
with her rider, but not far. Miss Dulcie was on her 
mettle, and her small hands were stronger than they 
looked. She brought Tearaway round again, and rode 
her harder at the obstacle, holding her in to it this time, 
and using stick and he«i to guide as well as her hands. 
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The mare took the jump that time, but with no liking 
for it, and the master praised. 

" Very good indeed. Now the bigger hurdle. Look 
sharp, Blackleigh I " 

“ She wants to refuse every time — I can feel her 
fighting," said Miss Dulcie, as the recalcitrant Tearaway 
turned from the stick and backed, trying to get her 
rider against the wall or into the comer. Finding that 
this was impossible she proceeded to rear, and then 
ensued a stmggle between the girl and the horse, while 
the stablemen stood by and applauded, and the Riding 
Master threw his orders across the School. He did not go 
to the assistance of his pupil, for he believed in people 
having confidence in themselves and he could only inspire 
that by showing it for them. At the end ojf ten minutes 
Miss Dulcie, flushed and reall}^ indifferent to everything 
but conquering her horse, took Tearaway over again in a 
triumphant rush, and pulled up for a minute, panting. 
There is nothing much more exciting in all the scope 
of teaching than a leaping lesson. Though they were 
unaware of it, all three, pupil and masters, had been 
shouting at each other at the top of their voices. ^ 

" Don't let your horse run out, miss ! " said the 
Riding Master earnestly, pushing up beside Miss Dulcie 
in the centre of the School, His eyes were alert with hfe 
intense desire that his pupil should do what he wished, 
and had Miss Dulcie been Mrs Devereux this would 
have been just the same. He put all his personal 
emphasis — and it was great — ^into his work. 

" She pulls me so when it comes to the comers," 
complained Miss Dulcie, moving her shoulders as if.her 
arms ached. " She will try to make for the hurdle 
before I want to turn her." 

“ Well, there's room enough for a good canter, even 
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if you don't get the full length of the School," said the 
Riding Master, looking down the long reach. " Now 
Durban shall go over and show you." 

The Assistant Master wheeled his horse and cantered 
down the School, turning easily at the end in a way 
that was enviable. Miss Dulcie sat motionless beside 
the Riding Master, and watched with all her eyes while 
the horse swept eagerly up to the obstacle, was lifted 
over, and landed without touching it. " Ah ! I wish I 
could do that ! " she said. 

But the Riding Master appeared less satisfied. " Do 
it again, Durban ! " he said quietly. 

" I didn't touch him, Mr Lancelot ! " said the Assis- 
tant Master, for he understood. 

” Let him see his work — you distract his attention if 
you pull at him," said the Riding Master significantly. 

Miss Dulcie watched in charmed silence for the spac^ 
of three jumps ; then her youth bubbled into conversa- 
tion again as inevitably as a spriqg bubbles out of its 
dark cavern. Silence was a dark cavern to Miss Dulcie. 

" Is Mrs Devereux learning to jump ? " she said with 
^jhat odd touch of curiosity in her voice. 

The Riding Master looked round at her with a simul- 
taneous tightening of his lips. " No, miss. She is only 
learning to ride — at present," he said. Then, after a 
second, for he did not readily bestow information, " She 
telths me she learned as a child, but has not ridden for 
eighteen yearths." 

" I shouldn't have been surprised if she had not ridden 
or another eighteen ! I wonder if her husband knows ?" 
She^ caught herself up. " Can that be the reason ? " 

" Does her husband ride, miss ? " 

" Oh yes, you must have seen him often enough in 
the Row. You or Durban are often there riding with 
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pupils, for I have seen you. Ainslie Devereux is a small 
man with a wiry figure, and is always beautifully turned 
out. He is rather fair, and keen-looking.” 

” I think I know him, miss. He rides a grey ” 

" Yes, he does.” 

” And is generally with a dark lady ? ” 

Miss Dulcie's face flushed with something more than the 
exercise. " Yes, he does,” she said again, with a touch 
of resentment in her voice. Youth has a prerogative of 
resentment against sins not its own. " She’s a horrid 

woman — ^but very pretty. A Mrs Errington ” 

The Riding Master did not speak for a moment. 
The name was so familiar that he paused lest he should 
tread on delicate ground. " I think she is a friend of 
Lady Herring’s,” he said, and his lips closed again 
in the old line, while his eyes still followed and noted 
Durban’s manoeuvres with the black horse. 

" Yes, she knows all that set,” said Miss Dulcie with a 
little disgusted toss of her head. " Lady Herring and 
Mrs Jack Chateris, and the Hawley Towers people. But 
the Devereuxs are a kind of relation to the Beaumans. 
I think Mrs Devereux is a cousin oi Lady Malbrook's. 
You teach the Malbrook children, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, miss.” There was interest alight in the Riding 
Master’s eyes now. They were detached from Durban 
at last, and fixed upon Miss Dulcie, She found it quite 
explainable — ^he knew Lord Malbrook's two little girls, 
Lady Viva and Lady Sacharissa Beauman. 

"Nice pickles of pupils they must be 1 ” she re- 
marked, half scandalised and half laughing. ” Isn’t 
Sweetie dreadful ? She is the very naughtiest little 
girl I ever saw.” 

Lady Sacharissa was more usually known as Lady 
Sweetie by a mistaken world. Her age was seven, but 
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the strength of her character defied mere years. She 
had already made herself felt in that circle of society 
where she found herself, to the breathless interest of her 
parents and guardians. 

“ She is rather too daring on horseback at present," 
said the Riding Master, begiiming to smile. Then the 
smile relaxed the clean comers of his mouth, and he 
threw up his head and laughed in a way that reminded 
Dulcie that he was quite a young man. “ She told me 
one day that Satan sometimes took possession of her, 
and that she was a ‘ demond ’ I " 

“ Well, so she is ! ” said Miss Dulcie, half exasperated. 
“ She ought to be put in the comer half her life ! But 
Lord Malbrook is so fond of her he will hardly have her 
punished." 

“ Her sister is a very quiet little girl in comparison, 
miss.” 

" Oh, Viva. Yes, but she is rather an odd child, too. 
She flies into such senseless rages .over nothing. And 
then she is so sorry that she cries till she is ill." 

The Riding Master said nothing. In a heart that 
>^as very big for children he was pitying the little sensitive 
face he knew so well — the face that flushed and paled 
too easily, while Lady Viva gazed up at him from 
wonderful brown eyes. She was not so amusing as 
Lady Sweetie in her wicked ways, but he had no more 
conscientious or eager pupil than Lady Viva at ten 
;^ears old, 

" I think they will both make fine horsewomen some 
day, miss," he said gently. "Mrs Devereux is their 
cou^, then ? " 

“ Of sorts — a cousin several times removed. She is 
totally unlike Lady Malbrook." The Riding Master 
did not answer. But he was certainly list ening , and 
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that satisfied Miss Dulcie. Mrs Devereux will never 
be a success, socially. Do you know, she would often 
be left in a comer with no one to speak to if it were not 
for my brother ? Teddy says he is so sorry for her — I 
am not so good-natured. I can't be sorry for people 
who are dull. I want to hit them. It seems somehow 
like their ovu fault." 

"It's temperament," said the Assistant Master un- 
expectedly. He had stopped near them, and was adding 
a cloud of steam from his horse to the lengthening 
shadows of the afternoon. " Some horses are dull like 
that too — ^look at Patience ! He's as siillen as he 
can be at times." 

" It isn't times with Mrs Devereux — it's always ! " 
said Miss Dulcie. She looked a solemn warming at both 
men. " You'll see — she'll never say a word to you 
through her lessons, unless she thinks she's falling off." 

But the Riding Master seemed to think that the 
digression had gone on long enough. He turned his 
horse towards the hurdles. " Now, miss," he said, and 
led. It was beautiful to see him hold the animal to- 
gether, ride him when he came within a few lengths qf. 
the obstacle, and clear it with a clean spring. Man and 
horse came down together as if made in one piece. 
The Riding Master's body moved with the balance «f 
the jump, but while he sat as if part of the saddle his 
head and shoulders dropped back a trifle in landing. 
Miss Dulcie jarred, to her intense annoyance, and even 
Durban was flung too far forward owing to his lighter 
weight and the clumsiness of the hunter he was riding. 
The stablemen doubled the hurdles and they it 
again, and then the Riding Master got up on Tearaway in 
Miss Dulcie's place and rode side-saddle to show her 
where she failed. She did not like failing, but she did 
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like seeing good horsemanship, and being a generous 
little lady, she said so. 

At the end of half-an-hour there was more fog in the 
School, for the horses were in clouds of steam, and the 
riders looked as if they were hardly less heated. But 
the Riding Master’s zeal was unabated, and he went 
on lecturing and teaching, as if unconsciously to himself, 
while Miss Dulcie dismounted, and even as they went 
up the steps to the gallery, where the young lady's 
maid sat in grim chaperonage in that outward curve 
which Miss Dulcie called the “ royal box." The woman 
rose on their appearance and departed into the dressing- 
room to await her charge and help her out of her habit. 
Miss Dulcie was listening to the Riding Master, and 
hardly noticed anyone else for the moment. 

" I’m going cub-hunting in the autumn,” she said. 
" Do you think I can ride enough ? ” 

" Yes, miss, if you don’t lose your head, and forget 
everything you’ve learned. I want you to thinV of 
what I have told you when you go away from here. It 
will all come back to you. But there will be no one 
tQ remind you. And cub-hunting isn't the best sport 
for a beginner, for if you do get a run the hedges are all 
blind ’’ 

I don’t think I could forget — you’ve rubbed it into 
me so 1 ’’ said Miss Dulcie with a funny little langV> 
Then she turned a sudden rosy red — ^but her eyes had 
le^ft the Riding Master. " I won’t be a minute,” she 
said. “ Janet is here — she’ll help me to change.” 

She ran past the Riding Master and into the dressing- 
room, He had not had to turn to see to whom she 
her last speech. The tall, plain young man who was stand- 
ing by the round table in the centre of the gallery had 
been there before, and the School took him rather as a 
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matto' of course. The Riding Master was used to seeing 
a blush go past him. He said good-afternoon to Sir 
Digby Errington, and stood and talked to him while 
Miss Dulcie changed. 

Janet, the maid, accompanied the young couple 
ostensibly, as they left the School, but the Riding 
Master heard Miss Dulcie say, " Let’s walk home — part 
of the way at least,” and he judged that Janet was not 
unamenable to tips. Miss Dulcie nodded a good-evening 
to him, and ran down the staurcase that led to the en- 
trance of the School and the street, Sir Digby following. 
Beyond the School they passed out of the Riding Master’s 
life, into the quiet glow of the June evening, where they 
put the consenting Janet into a cab, and themselves set 
out on foot. But the groom who stoo^. aside at the 
entrance to let them pass grinned and touched his hat 
appreciatively. Miss Dulcie had slipped her hand into 
her lover's arm as simply as his own sweetheart might 
have done. 

" Rather a decent sort, that Riding Master,” said 
Sir Digby, tucking the little hand closer to his side. 
There was nobody to see them in the long blank ro^d 
outside the School, or from the shuttered arches past 
which they were walking, up towards the Knightsbridge 
Road. 

“ He’s a splendid teacher,” acknowledged Miss Dulcie, 
with dignity. ” And a good rider. But he has one 
weakness — do you know he gets almost intoxicated 
with power ! ” 

" Isn’t that a sign of strength rather than weakness ? ” 

" No, it IS weakness, because it goes to his hea^i — ^it 
does indeed ! I suppose it's partly due to the fact 
that he's a little tin god on wheels in his School, and they 
all seem to love him rather, and call him ' Mr Lance,' 
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and * Mr Lancelot ’ with affectionate familiarity. But 
he does like ordering people about.” 

” Very good for you to have to obey I ” said Sir Digby 
teasingly, because the pout was so delicious on her 
young lips that he was fain to prolong it. 

" It’s rather hard to be treated like a child when you 
are grown up ! ‘ Who told you to hold your reins like 
that, miss ? I’m sure I didn't.’ ” (She imitated the 
strong command of the Riding Master’s voice very 
successfully.) " And do you know one day he said that 
he had told me a thing three times, and I ought to have 
remembered ! ! ! ” 

Sir Digby laughed outright. ” Well done, the Riding 
Master ! So you ought. Poor little girl 1 Was she 
very insulted ? ” 

" Well, I did begin to think that riding masters were 
hateful people 1 ” 

“ He’s not the usual type. They are usually seedy ' 
‘ gentlemen ’ or broken - down steeplechasers. This 
chap looks healthy. I never saw a riding master before 
without a touch of colour in his nose ! ” 

“ Oh, he’s not that kind of person ” said Miss Dulcie, 
with a dainty little sniff of disgust. 'Then she paused. 
" I sometimes wonder what he thinks of us all,” she said, 
w^th some curiosity. “ A lot of interesting thin g s 
happen in connection with his School, if he only knew it, 
and he might get hold of broken bits of a story. Do 
you know, Digby, I met Mrs Devereux there to-day, 
aftd she is going to have lessons.” 

” The deuce I (I beg your pardon, little girl I) But, 
by Jove ! "The plot tMckens. Can she have heard 
of my cousin’s daily parade in the Row with her victim ? ” 

” I don’t know. Don’t call that woman your cousin 
— she was only Gerald Errington’s wife, no relation of 
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yours, thank goodness. I can’t think why every man 
loses his silly head about her.” (Sir Digby did not lose 
his silly head at this moment, anyway. He had the 
wisdom to be quite dumb.) ” She is pretty, I suppose, 
but she is so openly scandalous.” 

” She has done us a bad turn, an 5 way. Dulcie, I 
don’t like this uncertainty between us, and meeting 
haphazard. I wish I had some decent reason to speak 
to the Colonel definitely about you.” 

The girl’s bright face clouded, but her eyes shone 
with a steadier light, and gave a sudden revelation of 
purpose behind her youth. A young woman is often 
a very curious contrast of malleable exterior and in- 
ward determination, and Miss Dulcie’s innocent face 
was misleading as regarded the strength of her will once 
her heart was engaged. 

” I don’t think papa has any real objection, even to 
our being definitely engaged,” she said thoughtfully. 
” Only, when all this upset came about the property, 
he thought he ought to be rude and talk about your 
prospects. Have you any prospects, Digby ? ” 

” Precious few. I’m afraid,” said the young man 
ruefully. ” I’ve about seven hundred a year of ifiy 
own — ^and you are used to seven thousand 1 ” 

” Being used to a thing doesn’t matter,” said Miss 
Dulcie with superb ignorance. ” I’ve no doubt I could 
get accustomed to the hundreds. Only, I should hate 
to see you poor I Can't you do anything to make 
money ? ” 

” Not beginning at seven and twenty, very well. 
I’m awfully sick now that I didn't work harder at 
Sandhurst, but it seemed such rot when I was bound 
to come into Gerald's place, I only needed to learn a 
land agent's job.” 
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" Besides, the army isn't the way to earn a Kving— it's 
only the way to spend one," said Miss Dulcie, with a 
conviction gathered from her brother's commission in 
the Blacks. " No, we must think of something much 
more mercantile and less attractive. I suppose you 
have to learn to cheat people before you are a stock- 
broker? And I should hate the Stock Exchange. 
You would have to wear such flashy ties, otherwise you 
wouldn't look real." 

" I'd rather go into Lloyds," said Sir Digby, with a 
rather dejected air. " The shipping Johnnies, y'know. 
A fellow I knew told me that you can make quite a decent 
show there if you have a little capital, and learn the 
business by working up from the bottom — among the 
clerks, and all that, until you got to be an underwriter." 

Miss Dulcie sighed and looked covertly at the tall 
figure striding beside her. In spite of being plain. Sir 
Digby had the undeniable breeding of race, and her 
ideas of a " clerk person " were vaguely embodied by a 
head and shoulders inside a little window frame, at 
railway stations and the like. 

" Wouldn’t it be very hard work ? " she said, and there 
w!is a small tremble in the eager voice. 

“ No," said the young man flushing, and speaking 
almost shortly, " not if it were for you." 

lie looked down at the girl with a sudden hungry 
tenderness in his eyes that she could not meet. Her own 
fell, and she turned her head half restlessly under the 
nakedness of the truth he had spoken. It was almost 
a relief to her when they emerged into Knightsbridge 
High Road and hailed a hansom, though once in the 
cab it was more possible to sit hand in hand and to think 
at least of kisses to be given some time. She was a little 
sobered by the glimpse she had had of her own value in a 
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man’s eyes — a little humbled too, for it seemed a very 
precious thing that he should want to do uncongenial 
work for her and count nothing distasteful in the pro- 
bation during which he served. They hardly spoke on 
the way home, until they were almost in the street 
where Colonel Vane-Hurst’g house stood, and there was 
Janet waiting for them at the comer, to regain possession 
of her charge. Then Sir Digby turned to the girl before 
he helped her out, and spoke with the same earnestness. 

“ Will you stick to me, Dulcie ? ” 

" Yes,” she said simply ; but it was a promise. 

" In spite of everything ? ” 

“ In spite of anything,” she amended. 

The man’s face brightened. It never occurred to him 
to take oath in his turn. His allegiance, of course, 
could not waver. After all, his sex are riot so much 
deceivers as self-deceivers ever. 

The girl was, at any rate, to keep her word. 



CHAPTER III 


“ She rides in the Park on a prancing bay, 

She and her squires together ; 

Her dark locks gleam from a bonnet of grey, 

And toss with the tossing feather. 

Too calmly proud for a glance of pride 
Is the beautiful face as it passes : 

The cockneys nod to each other aside. 

And the cockscombs lift their glasses 1 ” 

Georgs Meredith. 

A MAN once remarked to a fellow-member in White's 
that Mrs Errington's pedigree was as suspicious as Wag- 
paw's, and her running as unexpected : and the saying 
went abroad. For Wagpaw won the National the year ' 
that Mrs Errington came home from a vague comer 
of South America to take possession of Errington Manor, 
and his performance was as upsetting to all calculations 
as hers. He had been bred by an eccentric foreigner who 
Bad only a few horses in training and had never won a 
big race ; and the colt, at three years old, had been pro- 
nounced so impracticable that he could not be regarded 
seriously. Later he had made his appearance in the 
hunting field (he was a gelding), and after two seasons’ 
work it had been suggested that he should run for the 
Hunt Cup. The extreme ease with which he secured this 
trophy led to his being taken back into the stable and 
put to serious work, but his chance for the National was 
not looked upon with any favour even by his owner, and 
it was only the boy who rode him who remembered his 
staying powers across a stiff and difficult country. After 
c 33 
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behaving very badly at the post, the gelding began to 
settle to his work, went over the awful course at Aintree, 
and finished with something in him, while better-bred 
and more highly trained horses were knocked out of it. 
The National is never a very certain race for backers, but 
certainly Wagpaw*s performance shook the faith of old 
turfites in all traditions and experience. 

Mrs Errington’s career was not unlike the chaser's. 
She had been bom in Ireland of a race as handsome and 
shiftless as any t5rpical of that country. Owing to a 
cloud — the first on her stormy horizon — her father had 
emigrated to South America when his family was still in 
the nursery, and became lost to the sight of his creditors, 
though to their memories incredibly dear. The reckless, 
unscrupulous Irishman died when his daughters were 
fifteen and twelve years old respectively, aiftl his wife 
having preceded him the girls were left to the mercy of a 
world which is never too favourable to beautiful women. 
Eileen, the elder, had married at sixteen, and Jewel, the 
younger, lived with her until in the course of a few years 
there drifted across her path that eccentric traveller and 
Bohemian, Gerald Errington. 

To all intents and purposes Jewel was a Spanish 
American, for she had left Ireland at the age of three, and 
never seen another country but the one of her adoption : 
but she had kept the beauty of her race and her nati^fe 
land, and already the combination had caused quarrels 
in her honour between the hot-headed descendants of 
old Spanish families, and had nearly, if not quite, led t<? 
her abduction, according to rumour. Gerald Errington 
married the girl for the sake of her face — and that it was 
a legal marriage there was no doubt from the proof pro- 
duced — ^but then he proceeded to treat her as he had 
treated the^^grisettes of Paris, the geishas of Japan, and 
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the li^t maidms of every country where he had roamed. 
He behaved as only an English gentleman with vicious 
traditions cotild have behaved and kept the respect of his 
own world, and had there been any other trespass that 
he might have committed against his young wife he would 
certainly have committed it. The gamut of neglect and 
cruelty having been run through, however, there was no- 
thing left for Mr Errington to do but to die, highly re- 
spected as to his social position, and only censured for 
his erring bachelorhood. On his deathbed he wrote 
formally to his solicitors informing them both of his wife's 
existence and where she was to be found, and added 
offhandedly that as he died intestate it was their 
business to discover what portion of his personal 
property reverted to her. This was a bolt from the 
blue, for though his heirs, administrators, and assigns, 
had never counted on his not marrying — some day — 
they had not conceived that he had already married 
and neglected to acknowledge his wife for some ten 
years. 

The discovery of Mrs Errington was not difficult. She 
herself wrote to the solicitors upon obtaining the news of 
her husband’s death, and signified that she was arriving 
in England with her nine-year-old son as fast as boat and 
traiiuwould bring her, to claim such property as had been 
left, on her arrival. This was a new version of the case, 
for Mr Errington had made no mention of the boy; 
but it was only as his natural guardian that Mrs Errington 
could take possession of the Manor and lands that had 
been in the family for three or four centuries. By 
virtue of this son she upset many people’s anticipations, 
for failing a direct heir the Manor went to a cousin. Sir 
Digby Errington, who from a man too poor for his position 
would have been transformed into an digible suitor for 
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Miss Dulcie Vane-Hurst, and looked forward to an early 
marriage. 

It would have been justifiable in Miss Dulcie to have 
borne a personal grudge against the woman who had 
disinherited her fianct, and made the engagement an 
indefinite and discouraged thing almost as soon as she 
had begun to hope that the Errington estates were coming 
to Sir Digby. But to do her justice her animosity to 
Mrs Errington arose from less personal and more con- 
ventional reasons. The widow arrived in England armed 
with all her credentials and accompanied by a Chilian 
nurse and the sickly, pallid boy who had ousted all other 
claimants. There was no denying the existence of 
Sydney Errington, frail and delicate as it was, or the 
certificate of birth that proved him the Jawful son of 
Gerald and Jewel Errington. He hardly looked his 
nine years, and there was nothing of his English father 
in him — save that, as old Lady Chateris remarked, he 
was an excellent sermon on a dissipated man’s debt to 
posterity ! She went on to say — ^but nobody listened 
when Lady Chateris loosened her tongue. Her know- 
ledge of her friends’ pasts was as comprehensive a^ her 
memory, and both were to be dreaded. Sydney Erring- 
ton did indeed point a lesson in morals, if his lack of 
stamina were the result of Gerald Errington’s Jurid 
amusements. If he had only been a girl he would not 
have mattered, for there was Salic law at Errington, 
and it aggravated matters that he looked so much more 
fitted to belong to the opposite sex. In his name, how- 
ever, his mother took possession of the Manor, after a 
satisfactory interview with the solicitors, and the usual 
delay caused by letters of administration ; and if solicitors 
were human (which of course they are not) it might be 
a wondering query as to whetW Jewel Errington's 
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personality had any part in persuading them that it was 
only scant justice that she should reap some benefit from 
her unenviable marriage. Even the law is justified in 
upholding the cause of the widow and orphan, and though 
the orphan in this case was unprepossessing the widow 
was not. 

Mrs Errington went to the Manor with her son and her 
olive-skinned nurse, and looked to take her status in the 
county due to her husband's birth and position. But 
the county did not like her, and after a little languid 
calling she was left to enjoy the possession of the estates 
which she had successfully claimed. She remained 
there three months, startling the neighbourhood by the 
most extraordinary feats in the saddle that even a fast 
hunting country had ever seen. Her riding was so 
splendid as to be quite unladylike — certainly quite un- 
suited to an Englishwoman. It was not, properly speak- 
ing, sport, for though she rode in the first flight to hounds 
she managed in some mysterious way to bring a whiff 
of the circus ring with her ; and she was not popular 
even with the men, who disliked to see a woman fl 5 dng 
ovej the stiffest portion of the hedge in which they had 
found a gap, and making light of brooks and bullfinches 
which were a revered tradition in their famous runs. 
So the joys of the country pailled upon the lady of the 
Manor, and before the hunting was over she had closed 
the great house and gone up to town, taking the boy and 
the nurse with her. She had practically collared the 
fiel3 from the time she first started to race, and the victory 
was too small for her talents, which demanded a larger 
scope. ^ It was Wagpaw and the Hunt Cup all over again. 
In London she fared better, because the little house in 
Mayfair which she rented was a pleasant place to visit 
according to some taste, and not necessarily public; 
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so the world went there, unaccompanied by its wife, 
and such proceedings escaped advertisement in The 
Daily Mail. 

Mrs Errington rides into the story on the day following 
Miss Dulcie’s leaping lesson at the School — literally so, 
for her appearance was on horseback in Rotten Row, 
where the Riding Master and Durban both included an 
appearance as part of the day’s work. Sometimes the 
Riding Master rode alone, showing oft a blood horse, 
but more often he took learners who had booked lessons 
" on the road.” His older pupils were comparatively 
easy to look after, but when it came to children he found 
the crossing at Hyde Park Comer no light matter. He 
has been seen with a leading rein in either hand, and his 
own horse to manage, manoeuvring his five charges in and 
out of the traffic that the police considerately stopped 
for him, and he must have been easier in his mind when 
he was safely in the Park, did one of the frisky ponies 
happen to be carrying Lady Sacharissa Beauman. 
Fortunately for the Riding Master it was not often that 
Lady Sweetie’s conduct justified such a treat as a ride 
in the Park. More often her innate wickedness had 
confined her to barracks — the equivalent in her case being 
the Riding School. 

Miss Dulcie rode in the Park too, sometimes with her 
father, sometimes only with the groom. On these occa- 
sions Sir Digby Errington generally appeared as if he 
had risen out of Kensington Gardens, and they turned 
their horses’ heads and melted into distance along' the 
tan by the Knightsbridge Barracks, where the Life 
Guardsmen bring out their chargers to accustom them to 
motors, and a very interesting dance ensues between the 
riders smd the vehicles in the road. It is surprising what 
a bng time it can take to get from the Kensington end of 
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the tan to the Comer again, if you have learned how to 
dawdle. Besides, you can always stop to watch the 
Guardsmen. Miss Dulcie was in charge of the Colonel on 
the morning after her leaping lesson, however, and Sir 
Digby was not in evidence. She was riding a little wiry 
thoroughbred which suited her better than the difficult 
Tearaway, and the Riding Master saw her as he came up 
the Lady’s Mile, riding his large chestnut gently and 
looking about him with his far-seeing grey eyes. He rode 
twelve stone to his sorrow, and would have thoughtlessly 
parted with his fighting weight and good broad shoulders 
if he could have hunted a light thoroughbred. He 
happened to be alone that day, and Miss Dulcie did not 
see him as he passed, for she was deep in conversation 
with two ladies leaning on the railings — a big woman who 
carried a sunshade, and a small woman who carried two 
Pekinese dogs, which gradually wriggled out of her arms 
as she talked. 

“ It must be awfully hot riding ! ” this lady was saying 
just as the Riding Master passed behind Miss Dulcie. 
“ Are those linen coats cool ? ” 

“Fairly — but it isn't hot. There’s plenty of air. 
Did you stay for the last act last night. Lady Mal- 
brook ? ’’ 

" Oh my dear, I never stay for the end of the opera 1 
I saw the King go down to the omnibus box and begin to 
enjoy himself, and I marvelled how he could ! I was 
^leepy before the second act.’’ 

“ But this new woman is rather wonderful ! ” put in her 
companion. “ I confess she carried me away. I began 
to pry comfortably, and Ernest Chateris said he never 
would have come if he had thought I could ! ” 

" It's so easy to cry I ’’ said Lady Malbrook, patting 
the mare’s neck absently. “ Since we went back to being 
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natural all our emotions seem out of control. Sweetie 
says it's Satan — I daresay she’s right." 

" How is Sweetie ? ” said Miss Dulcie half grudgingly. 
Lady Sweetie’s behaviour scandalised her, but she 
never could resist inquiring into her recent exploits. 

" Naughtier than ever I ” said Lady Malbrook. 
" Arthur has been staying with us — George’s brother 
not mine — and she slipped into his room the other morn- 
ing while he was asleep and pulled the clothes off him. 
(Don’t be shocked, my dear, it’s quite a decent story !) 
The first I heard of it was Sweetie rushing into her 
father’s dressing-room with the information, “ Oh, ^ddy, 
I’ve seen the fur on Uncle Arthur’s legs 1 ’ ’’ 

Miss Dulcie bit her lip and turned the colour of a peony : 
but the next instant she had joined Lady Herring and 
Lady Malbrook in their burst of laughter. 

“Well you know, all my husband’s family are so dark ! ’’ 
said Lady Malbrook apologetically. " And their hands 
and arms are like Esau’s. I’m sure I can’t blame 
Sweetie,’’ she added in a tone of reminiscence. 

" I hope she will never grow good,” said Lady Herring 
gravely. “ It would be a dreadful loss to society. Yoy 
do not want two Vivas, Muriel." 

“ Oh, Viva," said Lady Malbrook vaguely. “ She 
isn’t very good — she can be tiresome too. But she 
isn’t dialx)lical, like Sweetie, I confess. I don’t always 
understand Viva, nor does anyone else, really.” 

" I saw the Chateris children here the other day,’’ 
remarked Lady Herring idly. “ Riding on chargers " 

" On chargers ! ” 

" Yes, they must have borrowed their father’s horses. 
And the General rides such large beasts 1 It was a 
m«xy they were not run away with.” 

“ Nothing ever runs away in the Row I " said Lady 
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Malbrook discontentedly. " Not even the riders. I 
catf t think why you come in the Park nowadays, Dulcie, 
it*s very unfashionable of you. Except in the Horse 
Show week there is nobody here but riding schools and 
the daughters and wives of jobmasters." 

“ Well, anyhow they are practically professionals 
themselves, and they can ride 1 " interpolated Lady 
Herring with grim amusement. " The people who make 
me sick are the actresses who come out with last night’s 
paint on their faces, and the writing women who give 
an exhibition of what the grooms call ‘ angels' wings ’ 
on very hired horses." 

“Well, one must get some exercise somewhere," 
protested Dulcie in self-defence. “ And after all you 
get a mile or so of straight going, with nothing to stop you, 
and you needn’t think about rabbit holes or somebody's 
else's ground that is forbidden to the public ! It seems to 
me that always happens in England, in the country, unless 
you are hunting. And I like to ride all the year round." 

“Oh, heavens ! how the enthusiasm of youth tires one, 
even to listen to it ! " said Lady Herring with a sarcastic 
shrpg of her shoulders. There is a tradition that Lady 
Herring started life as an American, but she must have 
successfully got rid of all trace of her origin when she 
maaried Sir Rowe, for even her speech does not betray 
her. Her fondness for the word “ tired," and her con- 
fession to the malady it conveys, are the only suspicious 
things about her. She looked down the dappled tan, 
unSer the plane-trees, with half-closed eyes that were in 
truth very weary. “ I wish somebody would do some- 
thing ! " she said. And then her face almost brightened. 

“ Ah ! here is someone at last ! " she said, watching 
with approving eyes the vagaries of a chestnut horse 
that was very unlike the usual type of Park hack — a horse 
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that objected to another cantering past him in every 
quivering muscle, and trod on hot bricks in imagination, 
blowing nervously through wide red nostrils. It was 
the Riding Master, showing his wares like any other 
tradesman, and both Lady Malbrook and Miss Dulcie 
bowed to his lifted hat as he passed. 

" He teaches the children " 

*' He teaches me ” 

they said simultaneously in explanation, and Miss 
Dulcie looked after the chestnut and his rider with frank 
interest, and Lady Malbrook looked straight in the 
opposite direction. 

" Does he indeed 1 ” remarked Lady Herring, and her 
voice was a slower drawl than usual. “ What a very 
desirable — ^horse 1 ” 

Lady Malbrook laid her hand on her friend’s arm with 
a grip that might have meant an 3 dhing. “ Sh-sh I " 
she said significantly. “ There are Ainslie Devereux and 
Mrs Enington ! ” 

” Late I ” said Lady Herring briefly. “ They gener- 
ally come in at ten o'clock.” 

Miss Dulcie turned quickly from looking at the Riding 
Master to glance at the approaching figures. The Row 
was so full that for a minute she could not distinguish 
them, yet they were obvious enough — z man and a 
woman riding at a foot's pace close to the rails, as if they 
were jealous of the broad plane-treeswhose shady branches 
were just out of reach. Among the many men yrho 
could not ride, the foreigners, and the incompetents who 
frequent Rotten Row, Ainslie Devereux stood out as 
one who pre-eminently could : but he was more of the 
hunting man than the Park rider, and though his 
hands were so quiet and so close together that it was not 
noticeable, he held his reins in both, and thrust his feet 
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further through the irons than those who merely hack. 
He was a small man, closely knit, with one of those fair 
faces that can be a little fretful and discontented if their 
world goes askew. One imagined him catching the end 
of the little smart moustache between his teeth — ^it was 
certain that his brows could take a very angry knit. 
Not a good man to trifle with — certainly not a man to 
be tied to a woman’s chariot wheels for nothing. 

He was talking rapidly, and with a certain animation 
at the moment, to the lady at his side, and his eyes were 
fixed so intently on her that it was not possible for him 
to notice the rest of the world, be it acquainted with him 
or no. Well, most men thought Mrs Errington worth 
looking at, even when, as now, her eyes were cast down, 
and her attention as likely to be given to her horse as to 
her companion. She had not a good feature in her face, 
but such as they were the devil had moulded them for 
the ensnaring of mankind. When she raised her lashes 
her eyes were neither blue, nor grey, nor green, but no 
man thought of their colour while he read their wicked 
promise. And at least her figure was undeniable — a little 
50ft figure that owed nothing to the moulding of corsets, 
and would be as lovely out of her clothes as in them. 
There was some magnetism about her that made the man 
at her side long to touch her — ^not caress, not even for 
the pleasures of sense, only a little pathetic desire to feel 
that she was tangibly there, near him. For she was one 
of those women of whom no man feels sure, save when 
actually in his arms, and the tantalising insecurity was 
as maddening as a spur. 

“ Did she come from Brazil ? " said Lady Herring 
curiously, her eyes following the movements of the ap- 
proaching couple with an inscrutable study peculiarly 
her own. 
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“ Somewhere about there,” said Lady Malbrook, pick- 
ing up one of the Pekinese out of the way of a large Chou 
who seemed to remember that little dogs are a lawful dish 
in his part of the world. '* There is a convenient vague- 
ness about the exact locality. I think myself it was the 
Argentine.” 

“ Gerald Errington was fond of the less policed portions 
of the globe ! " said Lady Herring pensively. “ I 
remember his telling me once of some place on a South 
American river where the tribes were always fighting 
and so there were never enough men to go round. The 
native census seems to have been unsatisfactory, and 
whenever a gun-boat patrolled the river mouth all the 
officers were expected to get married pro tem. to the 
tribal women ! It was part of the intematioi?til treaty, 
I think.” 

" He never talked to me,” said Lady Malbrook with 
a hint of regret. " He was a hateful man of course, and 
he drank like a fish — ^but I always felt that his remini- 
scences might be instructive. Men always tell you 
the interesting things ! ” 

Lady Herring glanced up, as if inadvertently, at Mis§ 
Dulcie, still sitting by the rails and listening with candid 
interest. ‘ Had Mrs Errington any money ? ” she 
remarked smoothly. 

“ I don’t think so — ^not when Errington married her, 
anyhow. But some cheapjack investment of her father’s 
is said to have turned out a small fortune lately. Satan 
certainly looks after his own ” 

She broke off. to bow civilly to the riders, who were so 
near that they had to leave the rails to avoid Miss Dulcie. 
Necessarily they looked up, and acknowledged the brief 
courtesy ^m both the ladies standing on the path. 
Miss Dulcie flushed a little all over her honest, girlish 
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face, and stared straight between her horse’s ears across 
the green of the Park. 

" If Lily were not my own cousin I shoiild cut him," 
remarked Lady Malbrook drily. " But I should do her 
as much harm as good. Dear met I do hope he will keep 
on the verge of respectability and not force us to do 
an5rthing 1 ’’ 

" Mrs Errington will see to that — she loves the flesh- 
pots of Egypt too well to part with them. By the way, 
Dulcie,” she added to the girl, lifting languid eyes to 
the pretty, troubled face. “ You really oughtn’t to 
listen to all this ! ” 

" One can’t help seeing and hearing. Lady Herring 1 ” 
Miss Dulcie retorted. “ Lady Malbrook, did you know 
that your cousin was taking riding lessons ? ’’ 

“ What?" 

“ Yes, indeed, at my School — ^where I learn to jump, 
you know. But of course, I forgot. Sweetie and Viva’ 
learn there too, so you know it quite well. I met Mrs 
Devereux there yesterday. I can’t think why 1 " 

" Perhaps to start a rival tHe-a-tete in the saddle ! ” 
said Lady Herring with open amusement. " Muriel, do 
you mind my saying that Lily Devereux is a bom 
fool ? ’’ 

• *' Oh, my dear, don’t we all know it I She is not only 
a fool, but a dull fool. The one sometimes succeeds, but 
the other is criminally hopeless. I believe your brother 
is the only man who ever dances with her or takes her 
m to supper, Dulcie.” 

“ Teddy says he is so sorry for her 1 ” 

" Well, most men would be sorry without fatiguing 
themselves to show it, and one can't blame them. Major 
Vane-Hurst is the most kind-hearted man 1 know, for 
all his blunt habit of telling unpleasant truths. I 
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believe he would even bring her out here, if she ever 
learns to ride." 

Miss Dulcie made a little involuntary face. " I re- 
member lunching next to Mrs Devereux once/' ^e said 
wickedly. " It was a hen party. She told me quite 
seriously that I ought not to eat the salt because it 
didn’t cake, and if salt didn’t cake there was glass in it 
or something injurious ! She seemed to me to spoil her 
whole luncheon by wondering if she would die afterwards.’’ 

" For such a good person she is terribly afraid of going 
to heaven 1 ’’ said Lady Herring. " But most good 
people are, I notice. There’s the Aurelian minister (Ah, 
Baron 1 good-moming !) — did you hear what he said 
to Ernest Chateris the other day ? Ernest was on 
horseback too, and they met down there under ^he trees. 
Ernest rode up to the Baron, and began to ask him a 
secular question. ' Ach, you must not talk to me now I ’ 
said his Excellency. ' I am very beesy riding ! ’ ’’ 

" He does look as if he had concentrated all his faculties 
on his horse’s mane," admitted Lady Malbrook. " I 
suppose if he diverted his attention he would tumble off.’’ 
In her heart she made a curtsey to the Baron's per- 
spicacity, however. Ernest Chateris was notorious for 
asking favours. 

1 have said that Miss Dulcie was in charge of her fathejr 
this morning, but the Colonel had been engaged in a 
conversation with one of the Liver Brigade on the further 
side of the Row while his daughter listened to scandal 
between Lady Herring and the Countess of MalbrookJ 
in whose society she was, of course, most properly 
chaperoned, and above suspicion. The old gentleman 
who had buttonholed the Colonel having at last resumed 
his sober trot, Miss Dulcie was reclaimed by her father, 
and rode off with him past the Achilles Statue in the 
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direction of the Marble Arch. They passed Mrs Erringtcm 
and Mr Devereax again in a lew minutes, still riding 
slowly side by side, but a minute later the couple turned 
back, at the same pace, to the Comer. Mrs Errington 
bad not apparently seen Miss Dulcie, whom she had 
never encountered near enough for a personal intro- 
duction, and no greeting had been exchanged between the 
Colonel and Devereux, though the younger man’s face 
flushed slightly as they passed. 

*' Jewel,” he said abruptly, " I wish I understood you ! ” 
She looked at him for the briefest moment with some- 
thing that was more than weariness in her wonderful 
eyes. Truth to tell this man threatened boredom with 
his exacting love and its prohibitions. He had passion 
— ^it was that that had attracted her at first — ^but he had 
also a restraint that irked her, and a standard of conduct 
for hiswomenkind that found her constantly transgressing. 
She could guess at the present moment what his remark 
prefaced — ^an accusation of last night’s supper party — 
the Spanish- American Envoy — ^her own gown as like as 
not, with its daring lack of convention. 

"lam not very difficult to understand,” she said, with 
indecent truth. Her voice was all the sweeter for its 
Irish softness, caught from early association with h^ 
father, and some hint of a foreign tongue in it : but she 
spoke*English with fatal fluency. 

" I find you so. Last night for instance, after I had 

warned you that no other woman ” 

“ No Englishwoman ? ” she suggested, putting her 
gloved hand to her mouth to accentuate rather than hide 
a yawn. " I am Chilian — ^practically.” 

" Do you think the world will consider that ? ” 

" Oh, your world — I am a little sick of it I Some 
the frost of your climate has got into your blood, both 
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men and women — ^you don't live, you exist by the kind 
pennission of your neighbours ! " 

His eyes flashed stormily, and his face quickened as 
she loved to see it. “ Is the frost in my blood — since I 
knew you ? " he demanded, with a sudden warmth in 
his whole attitude. " I think you have seen it melt 
before your own fire I Jewel, I wish I could kiss you, 
just now. You should not talk about coldness from me at 
any rate.*' 

" I am tired of being kissed 1 " said Mrs Errington 
insolently. “You think you understand women, 
Ainslie — ^you group us all as of types, whereas we are 
all special cases. You should look upon us as a doctor 
should a patient — ^he does not treat a case for fever 
before he has diagnosed it, just because tjje last case he 
prescribed for was fever ! “ 

“ The treatment for a woman is the same in the first 
instance, to enable a man to diagnose at all I ** 

“ How ? “ 

“ One takes the temperature ! “ 

She raised her eyes to his and laughed, the blood coming 
up to her pale face. After all he was not boring her, she 
began to be amused again. If he would only use his 
tongue for such “ verbal thrust and parry," and forbear 
to accuse her — about last night, for instance — the waning 
attraction might gain a new appetite. She meditated a 
canter to avoid the obnoxious subject, and tightened 
her rein as they rounded the Corner and faced the slope 
of the hill, causing her horse to spring beneath her,‘ as if 
the electric sympathy between them made him too ready 
in knowing her mind. 

“ Do you want to have a gallop ? The place is clearer 
now," Devereux said, seeing the movement. Then, as 
they crossed the tan, he raised his hat very slightly to 
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someone riding riowly towards them. Mrs Errington's 
eyes opened at the salutation, with an inclusive glance 
that was sheltered the next moment beneath her 
lashes. 

** Who is that ? ” she said with a curiosity that sounded 
childish. 

** Who ? Oh, I see. Only a riding master — ^fellow 
who teaches my two little cousins, the Beauman children. 
Now we're off 1 " 

Mrs Errington hardly seemed to touch her horse, but 
an instant after she was Qying down the tan, between the 
railings and the trees, some extraordinary grace in her 
making other riders turn to look after her as though 
expecting something to happen. For as she had said, 
she was practically a South American — a Chilian — ^in 
the saddle at least. The black habit and severe bowler 
were too demure : one felt the need of a coloured scarf 
to sail the wind and plumes to toss from her head. As 
she swung with the wild rush she did not, curiously 
enough, see the dip of the tan or the opposite hill, the 
riders drawing out of her way, or the sunny park — she 
saw instead a man with square shoulders on a big chestnut 
hor^ who fretted against his quiet control, and the direct 
gaze of two grey eyes that had looked hard at her in 
passing. As he had raised his hat to Ainslie Devereux he 
had displayed a square, high forehead that would have 
suited a scientist, and crisp fair hair with a deep ripple in 
it despite its close cropping. The vision flew steadily 
befflre Mrs Errington all down the Row, for she did not 
pull up until she was nearly at the Kensington end, but 
there she turned to her companion neither hot nor out 
of breath. 

“ I have been thinking that I should like Sydney — ^my 
boy — ^to learn to ride," she said deliberately, and it 

D 
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seemed the natural outcome of his last words. Is 
this school possible where the Beaumans learn ? '' 

As much so as any in London, I believe. It’s a 
good idea — it will make Sydney less of a baby. I will 
arrange it for you.” 

For a minute Mrs Errington flushed again, perhaps at 
the veiled impatience over her little son ; but the colour 
died down almost at once, and left the old tired insolence 
in her face. 

” Ah ! that will be best — ^you arrange it for me. And 
now let us go to the north side. I want a real gallop — 
one can only pretend here.” 

She turned out into the road, and trotted on across the 
Serpentine Bridge, careless whether or no he followed her. 
There was a gathering cloud on Devereux’s^face, and he 
rode in uneasy silence, still brooding on last night's 
indiscretions of which she would not be warned. Little 
she cared I Her mind and body seemed concentrated 
on the motion alone, as she crossed the road again beyond 
the old powder magazine, and cantered her horse up the 
less frequented stretch of tan to the north side of the 
Park where it is legitimate to gallop. Here she touched 
him at last with whip and heel, and proved the mettle 
of which he was made, for before her companion could 
collect himself she had shot ahead, and kept her ad- 
vantage, a tantalising goal that he could never quite 
reach, however he might press his own horse. Fortun- 
ately they had the galloping ground to themselves, but 
even with a clear track few women would have cared to 
go at Mrs Errington's pace. She rode with her hand on 
her hip at racing speed, regardless of anything or anybody 
that might cross her path, and not until she was some 
twenty yards from the spot where the tan dribbles out 
into the traffic opposite the Marble Arch did she attempt 
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to pull in her horse, the animal himself being unable 
to stop for a minute or two, and nearly launching out 
into the stream of vehicles. 

“ Jewel, I wish you would not ride at such a pace ! " 
Devereux exclaimed as he rejoined her. " No other 
woman does it.” 

" I know,” she answered quietly, but there was a little 
glow on her pale face — ^hardly a flush — a warmth bom 
of some latent excitement. ” That is why I like it.” 

” One can achieve notoriety with less exposure to 
bodily harm, if that is what you want,” he said grimly. 

She looked at him beneath half-drooping lids. " I 
killed nobody that time ! ” she said mockingly. “ Did 
you expect to get into trouble with your police ? ” 

" They would have been quite within their rights to 
stop you.” 

She laughed again, with some strange exultation in 
her voice, but she made no further comment, save to 
say, "I have had enough for the present — I am going 
home to luncheon now.” 

" May I come too ? ” 

" No,” she said, and looked at him with that extra- 
ordinary detached expression, almost as if she were 
thinking of something else. 

“ 'Why not ? ” he demanded imperiously. It was 
not his role to play the submissive lover to any mistress, 
however intoxicating. 

“ Because I don’t want you — you have been on the 
verge of a legture all the morning, and I would rather 
avoid it. I want to hear nothing more about last night ! " 

Ainslie hesitated. He had meant to say a great deal 
more about last night, and other nights, and to stretch 
his authority to forbid such supper parties, such licence 
to other men. The restraint she hated kept him from 
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acceding to her all at once, though his blood grew hotter 
as he looked at her. 

" If I promise not to lecture, will you let me come ? 
It is so long since we had any time to ourselves — 
give me this afternoon, and shut everybody else 
out!” 

Mrs Errington shook her head, and smiled with a 
certain refinement of insolence. "No, thanks — I am 
rather tired, and I shall go to my room and sleep this 
afternoon,” she said. The provocative, lazy eyes met 
his, and she laughed outright to see the answering passion 
in his face : but there was a faint stir of excitement in 
her own blood. She liked him best like this, when he 
was maddened into trying to dominate her, and his cold 
quick intellect was subservient to the beast^that lurks in 
almost all men. The English were a cold nation after 
years spent in Spanish America, where she had seen men 
shot or stabbed for her kiss. Devereux might shoot a 
man for his own honour, but not solely for jealousy of a 
woman. She was half impatient of the temperament that 
it had amused and interested her to attract in the first 
instance. 

“ You needn’t go to your room — ^you can lie on the 
sofa. I will be very good and not disturb you,” he said 
quietly, but it was his eyes that really spoke what was in 
his mind. 

“ Lying on a sofa is like riding in the Row — only worth 
while when there’s nothing better,” she said with a 
careless shrug. ” When I rest I like to take my cfothes 
ofi and lie. between the cool sheets and feel that every 
inch of me is absolutely quiescent. Ah ! . . .” she drew 
a little breath of anticipatory pleasure. 

" Yes, but — ^Jewel 1 ” he said pleadingly. His eyes 
b^ed her. For the minute he was as abject as any 
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devotee at the shrine of her caprice. But she was no 
more moved. 

" So you see I can’t be bothered with you,” she said 
with cruel frankness. She gathered her reins up and made 
her steaming horse move on in the same occult fashion 
as before. Then she turned her face and flung a tardy 
favour over her shoulder. 

“ You can come and dine on Thursday,” she said. 

” Thanks — I’m sorry, but I’m engaged,” he returned 
unexpectedly. His tone had changed too : it was no more 
imploring, not even imperious, it was the ofihand courtesy 
with which he had refused other women’s invitations at 
her bidding. He was angry now in real earnest, the 
cold, still anger of the English nation for which she found 
no precedent amongst the ready quarrels and brief ven- 
geance of Spanish America. But she did not greatly 
care. She nodded her dismissal, and with a brief lift 
of his hat he turned back along the galloping ground and 
to his acquaintance amongst the riders, almost as if he 
returned to an old allegiance and the former gods that 
he had known before she had bound him in her toils. 
There was a little air of fatigue about him all at once, as 
if the whole intimacy with Jewel Errington had wearied 
his more reserved nature and less primitive impulses. 

Mrs Errington rode home alone. She was perhaps a 
little thoughtful on her homeward way, but it is more 
probable that she was bored, for she yawned once or 
twicg. There was a presage of disruption in her relations 
with Ainslie Devereux that had been threatening for 
some time, and though it did not touch her deeply it 
would be something to her discredit to lose a slave, 
according to her creed. She did not want him, but that 
he should bow his leave before she threw him aside was 
incredible. Somehow his farewell had sounded a trifle 
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too real to-day, and his refusal to dine was a new ex- 
perience. She could punish him for that if it seemed 
worth while, but to do so meant the retaining him, and 
her thoughts already saw another mischief in the air. 
There were many men waiting to take Devereux’s place 
did she choose ; in her experience it was merely a matter 
of her final pleasure in the selection. 

The little house in Mayfair was in a quiet side street, 
where cabs rattled with a startling obtrusiveness, and a 
big motor turned gingerly. It was rather bizarrely fur- 
nished, for Mrs Errington loved Eastern draperies and 
the smell of kus-kuss, and mixed up Japan* and India 
and Egypt to satisfy her senses. In the first weeks of 
her installation there connections and old friends of the 
Erringtons had called upon her perforce, arPJ had civilly 
suffered from burnt joss-sticks and Benares ware, as 
much as from their hostess’ bold silk outlines. The 
womenkind had not come again, though they forbore, 
even amongst themselves, to do more than find excuses 
for their behaviour : the men had continued to call, until 
one or two hats and coats had their own pegs in the foot- 
man's memory, 

Mrs Errington lunched in her habit in order not to 
disturb the serious pleasure of the siesta which was to 
come later. Then she smoked a cigarette and digested 
her food while her bath was got ready, and at last, with 
a sigh of faint satisfaction, she went upstairs to the most 
luxurious portion of the house — ^her own dressing, bath, 
and bed rooms. She had no maid of her own. Sydney’s 
dark-skinned nurse was a dual attendant, and waited 
on her mistress as well as on the little boy. She knelt 
down to draw the riding'boots off Mrs Errington's little 
feet, and her mistress spoke to her caressingly in Spanish. 

"lam very tired, Transito — tired of tall^g to stupid 
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men, and looking at plaster-of-Paris women I They 
like tailors' dummies, and stare at you out of the comers 
of their eyes. They can’t ride and they can’t dress. 
Yoo-oo I ” She opened her red mouth and gaped in the 
face of the English nation. 

“ You should go back to Chili, mi linda ! There are 
men to love you there, and horses to ride.” Transito 
threw aside the neat little boots, and drew the stockings 
from her mistress’s feet and ankles as if she had been a 
child. 

" Perhaps — some day — I will. I am beginning to 
hate England and English people. It is not what we 
thought it was. The women are all fools, and the men 
are so easy to get — and yet you never do get them — they 
leave half of tliemselves at home, under lock and key. 
I should like, just once, to feel a real man’s arms round me, 
for they might be good lovers if one could find them raw 
enough.” She laughed with a happy lack of shame. 
" By the way, Transito, I am going to have Sydney taught 
to ride.” 

The woman looked down quickly. She had risen to 
her.feet to disrobe Jewel, and bent her dark face over her 
a little threateningly. ” Have a care, hijita, the child 
is too timid to learn,” she said cautiously. 

J%wel frowned. ” The child must learn. I will not 
have a milksop for a son.” The eyes of the two women 
met, Transito’s still warning. “ Oh, it will be quite safe. 
They teach children here in a room — a shut-in place they 
call a School, with walls all round and cotton wool to 
fall on 1” 

Transito uttered a soft exclamation. " That was not 
the way you learned 1 ” she said. " 1 can see the bright 
sun and the blue sky when su senor padre (your lord 
father) drove you and what you call the ‘ plug ' (the pony) 
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vrith a long whip, belter skelter over everything 1 And 
when the plug jumped you laughed.” 

” Sydney must learn to lau^ too, though the ponies 
jump." 

Transito's face fell. ** It is not the same, hijita. 
Remember he never liked to ride, even when we were 
at home. Better to leave the child safe with me. We 
risk less. All depends on him.” 

” He will not get killed. His teachers will see to that 
for their own sakes,” said Mrs Errington carelessly. 
She stood up, wrapping a bright-coloured silk round her, 
and walked lightly through the open door into the bath- 
room. The warm water swung a little still from the 
recent mixing in the deep marble basin, and Jewel clapped 
her hands in quick delight and anticipations The silk 
dropped to the floor, a heap of brilliant gold, and behold I 
such beauty as Psyche’s was for a minute reflected in the 
great bath before the warm water took her and lapped 
smoothly about her straight young limbs as if it loved 
her. She laughed and lay on her back, yielding to the 
delicious sensation of the moving element like some lithe 
pantheress sleeking herself in a forest pool ; then she 
turned on her face to feel it flow over her. And then she 
sniffed daintily at the soap provided, and lathered herself 
from top to toe, and lay down again to feel her ^dn 
washed free once more, as elementary as the panther 
again in her enjo 3 mient of a natural pleasure. It was 
as if the water stroked her. ^ 

Transito had put her riding dress out of sight, and 
turned back the white sheet from the bed when she 
came back from her bath. The light was darkened 
through the open windows, and the cool linen wooed her 
even more than the water had done. Jewel dropped her 
gorgeous silk again and slipped into bed as the panther 
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shakes itself free of the water and lies down in the jung^ 
grasd. She loved the cleanliness and fragrance of sheets 
and pillows, and to feel the soft sprin^ess of the bed 
give under her. Transito had closed the door gently 
and left her to her repose until she should require to be 
dressed again ; but for a while Jewel lay with half-dosed 
eyes, faintly smiling, her limbs stretched in a luxury of 
repose and perfect health. All her hair lay loose about 
her, in depths and folds of live silk, making her shiver 
with delight as at the touch of some electric living thing. 
In colour it was so dark as to look a dull black, save for 
a red tinge at the roots and hollows of its waving masses 
that seemed as if it reflected the glow of hell fire. She 
lay supine, with her hands palm upwards, only her 
twitching pulses betraying the heave and throb of life 
in her quiescent body. 

Under her half-closed lids she saw the world of men ride 
by, as she had seen it tliis morning in the Park. And 
one man’s eyes were thwarted desire — and another’s 
pleaded passion, — ^and in yet a third was just the first 
awakening of instinct. Some rode slowly by, and ever 
and anon one stopped, or else turned in the saddle and 
looW back. And sometimes one would pass her and 
look hard into her eyes, even as she had seen. . . . 

Her lips parted in a little low laugh that died ofi in a 
sigh of pleasure, her lids closed over her visionary eyes, 
and she slept. But in her sleep she turned a little and 
yielded as if to strong arms that took her. 



CHAPTER IV 


** I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses, 

All night the comQiotion of sinewy, mane- tossing horses — 

All day from their cells the importunate neighing and tramping/’ 

Louise Imogen Guinnev. 

The Lady Sweetie Beauman had begun the day badly, 
which, to those who knew her, betokened that the next 
twenty-four hours would be fraught with incident, and 
disturbing to the public peace in her immediate neigh- 
bourhood. She was not allowed to rise before half-past 
seven, for nursery breakfast at half-past ^ight, her 
exhausted family circle having found that twelve hours 
or ^ of Sacharissa awake were quite sufficient for the 
day and supplied the evil thereof. But on this occasion 
she defied' laws and customs and arose at six — cautiously 
so as .not ^o disturb nurse, whose sleeping form was a 
huddled outline of bedclothes on the further side of the 
nursery. Even Viva was asleep, her arm flung abqve 
her head and her delicate brows drawn in the last dreams 
before the final desertion of slumber. Lady Sweetie 
slipped the coverings from off her, and climbed actively 
over the railing of the cot — she was not yet promoted to 
a bed-Hintil she felt the floor beneath her dangling toes, 
and stood upright in her nightdress, a glorious vision.of 
intentional wickedness. She was a tall child for her 
age, and nobly made. The suimy tumbled curls about 
her eyes were many ^des lighter than the eyes them- 
selves, and her level brows drawn downwards at the 
comers and wide nostrils made her curiously Egyptian in 
her cast of countenance. She was too pale of skin to look 
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typically English, and the vivid intensity of the life in her 
veins was somehow felt thf'ough all the solemnity of her 
upraised expression. There was something almost divine 
in her lifted face, without a trace of betraying smile, 
while she plotted unheard-of mischief behind the mask. 
Mistaken people meeting Lady Sweetie in the street said, 
" What a delightful child ! " They did not see the 
swift transition in her as they passed, or the tongue she 
thrust out at them if not suppressed by nurse. The 
doctor who attended the Beauman nursery called Lady 
Viva and her sister the tropical children,” and advised 
great gentleness in rearing them both, and that lessons 
should not be forced. Lady Malbrook said, ” Why ? 
They are as healthy as two puppies ! And Sweetie can 
learn anything — of course I know she's precocious, and 
full of wickedness 1 ” 

” The wickedness is only precocity in another form. . 
Those fits of naughtiness come from a certain irritation 
of the brain — she will outgrow it, particularly when she 
finds that it hampers her social success ! ” said the great 
physician drily. 

Xady Malbrook laughed. Sweetie had already the 
love of being the prominent object in the picture that 
made her very naughtiness a pose. At present she did 
ndt care whether she were remarkable for goodness or 
badness, the fascination of being adored rather than 
feared not having revealed itself to her. She was proud 
of being described as the naughtiest child in the world by 
exasperated nurses, and there was no one to cast ridicule 
on her simple effects and dramatic rdles, which would 
have been the surest way of curing her. As long as she 
was noticeable for her naughtiness Sweetie would be 
bad, in despite of punishment. 

She was thinking of the chances for and against her 
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now, as she stood barefoot beside her cot, holding her 
breath to notice if nurse stirred. Any great indiscretion 
on her part meant putting in the comer, or solitary con- 
finement after Viva had begun her ordinary day : if she 
were only usually tiresome she might be deprived of her 
^ at breakfast, and restricted to bread and milk alone. 
In either case it seemed worth it, “ Satan," as Sweetie 
herself said, “ having entered into her ! " She was fond 
of referring her peccadilloes to this deity. Her little bare 
feet made no noise on the thick carpet, and the door was 
left ajar into the nursery. By stealthy stages she reached 
the latter room, ran across it and found herself in the 
passage outside. Only a sleepy scullery-maid or so 
would be stirring at six o’clock, the more important among 
the servants rising later, and Sweetie paddfbd down- 
stairs to the landing where her father’s dressing-room 
and bathroom showed inviting doors. She wandered 
into the latter, looking for mischief, and it being denied 
to her to turn on taps under ordinary circumstances she 
proceeded to fill Lord Malbrook’s bath for him with cold 
water. The air however was chilly, e\'en though the 
month was June, and Sweetie looked about for somethfiig 
to cover her nightdress. She discovered it in her father’s 
dress-coat, laid on the bed in the dressing-room by a 
sleepy servant at two o’clock that morning and not y^t 
brushed. Sweetie put it on, and found that it trailed on 
the ground behind her : but it was warm, and she 
chuckled, returning to her ministrations at the bath qp 
whose polished edge she perched herself. 

'This was the ^y of her own and Viva’s riding lessons. 
'They went to the School three times a week, and one 
day at least their lesson was supposed to be taken in 
the Park, unless Sweetie’s own bdiaviour had lost her 
the treat. As she sat on the polished mahogany (it was 
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an old-fashioned bath with a framework) she was ponder- 
ing whether it was worth while to restrain her fedings 
before the lesson in order to get out into the road. When 
the Riding Master had roused her temper either by exact- 
ing obedience or an utter imperviousness to her wiles 
(oh yes I Sweetie could coax for a boon 1) ^e was in the 
habit of heaping vituperation upon him by the name of 
Jones. It is perhaps needless to state that his name was 
not Jones nor anything like it. But when she had called 
at him " Ugly old Jones ! Stupid Jones 1 ” she had found 
that her nurse not only reproved her, but refused to let 
her leave the School. Now was it worth while to do as 
she was told, and not flap her heels against the pony’s 
sides, for the sake of a canter in the Row ? She lingered 
affectionately upon the thought of new malice, and nurse’s 
face ; on the other hand the ponies could go at a hard 
canter 

It was at this point that the Lady Sweetie fell into the 
bath, dress-coat and all. It has been explained that the 
water was cold, and as she soused and struggled she gave 
way to a series of sounds expressive of rage, surprise and 
fright, that brought Lord Malbrook flying into the 
dressing-room in his pyjamas. 

“ Sweetie 1 ” he exclaimed as the wet figure scrambled 
out of the unlooked-for immersion. “What are you 
doing, and what is that you have on ? ’’ 

“ It’s your coat — ’cos I was cold — and I filled your 
bath for you — and fell in 1 Ugh 1 ’’ with a long shudder, 
her wet curly head bobbing indignantly between each 
sentence. 

Her father could not wait for admonition or punish- 
ment while the child shivered like that. He stripped her 
of coat and nightdress alike, and rubbed her down with his 
rough bath towels like an athlete. She shrank tenderly 
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from the friction on her skin at first, but suddenly she 
began to laugh. 

It’s just like being a horse I ” she said gleefully. 

Gee-up 1 Kim over now ! Get round, you darned old 
mare I ” (slapping her own* fat white thigh in delight 
at the game she had invented). “ I say, daddy, it's no 
use you're going back and waking mother — ^let's get into 
bed here, and then you can warm me up I I'll wear your 
pyjam}^.'* 

Lord Malbrook was very tired from a late sitting in the 
Lords the night before, and ruefully aware that his dress- 
coat was a ruined heap of wetness on the floor. Moreover 
Sweetie had embellished her language from the grooms 
at their place in the country — a thing she was forbidden 
to do. He looked down with a frown at his iiKorrigible 
daughter, her curls dangling into her great brown eyes 
and her flawless body as naked as Eve's. Then he began 
to laugh, unwillingly, it is true. “ Sweetie, you are a 
little devil," he said. " You'll catch it from nurse by- 
and-by. All right, come along — ^we won't wake your 
mother." 

He rummaged in the drawers of a wardrobe and found 
the flannel coat of a thick suit of pyjamas in which he 
Wrapped the baby as she suggested, and getting into the 
cold bed, took her carefully mto his arms so that the 
chill of the sheets should not increase the risk of cold. 

" What on earth made you get up at this hour, and 
into mischief already ? " he asked lazily, as the child 
smuggled her tousled head into his great soft bearcl. 
Lady Malbrook was right in saying that her husband's 
family were hirsute. 

" Wanted to do things I " said Sweetie in a muffled 
tone. " It's so stupid to go on sleep-— sleep — sleep — 
when there’s a whole world awake outside you I ’’ 
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*' Ah I ” mumured the man comprehensively. “ I'm 
afraid it's safer to sleep sometimes, Sweetie I What 
will N\irse do to you this time ? " 

But Sweetie declined to pursue an unpleasant subject. 
" Do you know, it's Madenioiselle's day ? ” she asked 
irrelevantly. " She comes at three this afternoon and 
goes at five — she looks so glad to go 1 ” 

" I don't doubt it 1 ” 

" And she calls me an infant terrible.” 

" So you are I I have no doubt that you have in- 
creased her respect for the perfidious Albion since her 
experience of you ! ” said Lord Malbrook, yawning. He 
was beginning to feel warm and pleasantly sleepy again ; 
but Sweetie tugged him roughly by the beard. 

" What’s that you said ? Pcrfidous Albion ? ” 

" It means an incorrigible little English girl, who has 
no nice French manners. Go to sleep, Sweetie." He 
guessed that the phrase was being stored up to •enrich 
Sweetie’s vocabulary of invective. 

" Pcffidous ! ” she murmured to herself, snuggling a 
little closer in the long-suffering arms that had never 
refused her refuge. " Daddy, what is Albion, exactly? " 
But Lord Malbrook was asleep, and with a truly philo- 
sophical comment that she might aswellenjoy a rest before 
the Jesuit of her crimes arrived. Sweetie tucked her toes 
into his hand to warm them, find slept also, a brmdle of 
flannel coat, floss silk curls, mischief and beauty. 

At breakfast. Nurse, with a drawn-down, disapproving 
under-lip, handed a boiled egg to Viva, and nothing but 
bread and milk to her younger sister. Then there was 
a grave consultation in lowered tones with Mother as to 
whether she should be allowed to go to Riding School, and 
Lady Malbrook shrugged her shoulders and said, " Oh 
yes, take her. Nurse. It's better to give her something 
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to do or learn, and her Master is not a person who lets 
her have her own way is he ? But mind 1 There is no 
ride in the Park for her to-day, and Mademoiselle is not 
to tell her a story this afternoon.” 

From that moment war entered into Sweetie’s heart 
for the day, and her hand was against every man's. When 
\^va drew her expressive brows together and said : 
“ You’ve spoilt everythiivg, Sweetie. We can’t go in the 
Park because of your stupid old bath this morning,” she 
only made a face and retorted, "Don’t caret Go by 
3 morself 1 ” 

" You’D be able to ride in the road with Durban 
I daresay,” said Nurse consolingly to Viva. " We can 
ask your Master to arrange it.” 

" I don’t want to, thanks,” said the elder child hastily, 
her face flushing from brow to chin. " It’s no fun unless 
we aU go— I’d rather wait tiU Sweetie hasn’t done any- 
thing wrong.” 

She could not explain the horror with which the 
suggestion fiDed her, to Nurse. Once or twice by Fate’s 
mischance she had been sent out with the Assistant 
Master, or he had given her her lesson in the School. On 
those days the bitterness of a disappointment quite 
unguessed by her elders made it hard for Viva to keep 
back the tears and attend to her lesson. There waspnly 
the chance, just the chance, that the Riding Master him- 
self would reappear on her tiny horizon before she left 
the School, to console her. 

A diild’s hero-worship is the most pathetic thing that 
can cause a smile. It is so wUdly improbable, often so 
devoid of adequate reason, that its reality to the Dttle 
devotee is almost incomprehensible to older persons. In 
after years. Lady Viva, between tears and laughter, 
would kx>k back and wonder what there had been to fiU 
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her childish fancy in the very emphatic and material 
presence of the Riding Master : but the vividness of his 
memory was never dulled. She might more naturally 
have lavished her admiration upon the sweep, or the piano- 
tuner, or the King of England, to whom, by the way, she 
had been introduced in her seventh year. Any of these 
had the atmosphere of romance attached to them from 
living in an unknown world among strange and fascinat- 
ing surroundings. But the fact remained that all her 
imagination and devotion had been centred on the 
Riding Master from the day when he had lifted her into 
the saddle and told her not to be afraid — ^more, it must 
be owned, as a command than a reassurance. Perhaps 
it was because she was really a solitary child, and easily 
dismissed as incomprehensible by her little world, that 
she responded more violently to outside kindness and 
consideration. Her idol possessed a certain combina- 
tion of qualities at least that she found lacking both in 
her own life and Sweetie's ; he was always kind, but he 
was equally firm. There was a sense of reliance about him 
absolutely healing to the overstrung, overwrought little 
girl, who found a positive relief and security in doing 
as he told her. 

The Riding Master’s name was Lancelot. Lady Viva 
had heard the stablemen call him " Mr Lance," and 
Rivers, the assistant in the dressing-rooms, spoke of him 
as " Mr Lancelot." Since she had discovered this, certain 
lessons had become as holiday tasks to Viva, and she ran- 
sacked the bookshelves for details of Arthur's knight. 
Tennyson was a joy, if only the governess could be per- 
suaded that ten years was old enough for English poetry, 
and not interfere with one's rendering of the text. Lady 
Malbrook had conceded amusedly to Viva’s plea that she 
might read the beautiful, beautiful " Idylls of the King " ! 
£ 
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" Oh, let her read them. Miss George — ^with some 
exceptions of course," said Lady Malbrook, vaguely 
reminiscent of somebody called Pelleas who had done 
something quite objectionable — ^plaintiff in some action 
for divorce, wasn’t he ? — and Tristram and Isolde were 
of course impossible for children. Everyone knew 
about them, because they figured in the opera. . . . 

" Perhaps Lady Viva had better take the " Idylls ” for 
her practice in reading aloud," said the resigned 
Miss George. 

“ Certainly — ^then you can oversee what she does read,” 
said Viva’s relieved mother. 

Miss George eliminated Pelleas and Etarre and Tristram 
and Iseult without trouble : but she had a battle over 
Guinevere, and was fain to allow her pupil to de(^<iim 
Lancelot and Elaine, beginning with the knight’s ap- 
proach to the castle of Astolat. Lady Viva had a singu- 
larly pure pronunciation for a child, and Miss George 
was careful to foster it. But she was horrified to find 
that her pupil seemed suddenly smitten with unruly 
speech when it came to Sir Lancelot’s own utterances. 
Viva luid but just led up to his entrance with a perfectly 
clear enunciation : 

“ Then answered Lancelot, the chiel of knights, 

' Known am I, and of Aithurth hall, and known 

What I by mere mithchanth have bwought, my thield — ’ " 

“ Viva ! ’’ said the horrified governess. " Don’t lisp 
— read slowly, dear.” 

The red came up to the child’s sensitive face, and her 
lips set in the fashion with which she rode on horseback, 
liie next few lines were almost inaudible as she bent her 
head over the page and her long hair fell like a shadow 
between her and Miss George. " Hold up your head, 
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dear-nion’t mumble ! ’* said the tongsufiering lady. 
Viva held up her head — ^with defiance. 

" ‘ Hereafter you thall know me, and the thield — 

I pray you lend me one if thuch you have — 

Blank, or at leatht with thome devithe not mine — ’ ” 

Viva in her earnestness over-imitated. The Riding 
Master’s lisp was not so apparent, and indeed it was only 
when he was not aware that his r’s and s's escaped him. 
But Miss George had not the key to the mystery anyway, 
and would not have sympathised if she had had it. She 
thought that Viva was indulging in some silly childish 
trick to amuse herself and lighten her task, and the colour 
came to her own face as she quietly closed the book. 

“ That is enough. Viva. I thought you wanted to 
read Lord Tennyson’s poems. For the future we will go 
back to the English History for your reading aloud,” 
she said crushingly. ‘‘You can nm away now — ^and 
next time that I tell you not to do a thing, my dear, you 
must obey me, or I must speak to Lady Malbrook.” 

The little girl got down from her seat in disgrace, and 
with a sense of injury and rage in her heart that would 
have amazed her parents and guardians had they known 
of it. But they were used to Sweetie’s tempers as the 
typical ones of childhood, and did not count Viva's 
burning eyes or the blood that came and went too quickly 
in the .small face. On this occasion she walked ofi 
without a word, impressed wth the brutal injustice and 
stupidity of grown-up people. 

‘‘ But if his name was Lancelot of course he had a lisp I ” 
she said fiercely to herself. “ They are all silly — ^they 
don’t know I ” 

It is probable that the Riding Master himself knew 
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notldng of the stoiy of Lancelot and Elaine— he had 
certainly never read the *' Idylls of the King.” He did 
not correct Lady Viva when she chose to call him by his 
name, however, because he had given his permission in 
the first instance. 

” I am going to call you Lancelot ! ” she had said on 
the third time of seeing him. " It is a beautiful name, 
and I never could call you an}rthing else. Sweetie 
needn’t hear — ^I don't want her to do it too. I’ll say it 
quite gently, when no one is listening.” 

If he had refused to let her, with those adoring brown 
eyes upon his face, he would have had a heart of stone. 
He smiled at her instead and said, " Very well, my lady,” 
and Viva’s subjection was complete. 

Owing to Sweetie’s naughtiness Viva was generally 
deprived of the joy of riding beside her hero while he gave 
the lesson, for the uncertainty of what Lady Sacharissa 
might choose to do' made it expedient for the Riding 
Master to take charge of her himself. Viva rode behind 
with Durban, divided between a desire to do something 
outrageous herself in order to claim the Riding Master’s 
attention, and the loyalty of her effort to do as she was 
told and please him. On the day of the bath incident 
the two little girls arrived at the School at noon — ^their 
usual hour — and the melancholy news was imparted to 
the Riding Master that there was to be no going into the 
Park to-day — ^Lady Sweetie was confined to barracks as 
usual. 

" That’s a great pity. Now I meant to take you for 
such a nice ride, and of course I can’t 1 ” said the Riding 
Master decisively, looking at Lady Sweetie with stem 
disapproval. She > gazed back with frowning defiance, 
and the hint of fearful curiosity with which he alwa}rs 
inspired her. In her heart she felt that had the Ridi^ 
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Master had authority over her he would on many occa- 
sions have slapped Now Lady Sweetie had never 
been slapped, Lord Malbrook being haunted by the re- 
membrance of a younger sister who had been subjected 
to over-harsh treatment by his mother and her nurses, and 
whose spirit had been broken long before an attack of 
croup had seemed the culmination of the tragedy in 
ending her life. He had a horror of girk being beaten — 
a fortunate prejudice undoubtedly in Viva’s case, and 
perhaps in Sweetie’s ako according to the doctor’s theory. 
Putting in the corner, sending to bed, and deprivations 
of small enjoyments therefore were the only punishments 
that Sweetie knew : and the methods of which she sus- 
pected the Riding Master invested him with the fascina- 
tion of the Awful Unknown. It did not, however, tend 
to check her wickedness with regard to him, though 
perhaps it mitigated it. There was often war between 
them, and to-day was no exception. Indeed hk reprov- 
ing greeting added fuel to the flame of Sweetie’s smotilder- 
ing wrath. 

The two little girk were taught to ride astride, and were 
dressed like boys in small brown leggings and coats, with 
caps on their curly heads. They moved with a certain 
spring and grace that suggested the racehorse, a restless- 
ness that the doctor would have quoted as an instance of 
his theory, and which Nurse described as " Having wires 
in their shoes, to look at them." It would have been 
difiicult to imagine anything prettier or more spirited 
than tke two boyish figures, though the fire of life was all 
with Viva, the strength with Sweetie. As they ran 
down the steps on to the tan, the latter saw the Assistant 
Master following them and made a face at him by way of 
greeting : he shook hk head in disapproval, and in turning 
her face to repeat the offence Lady Sweetie blundered 
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into the Riding Master, waiting at the foot of the steps 
with the ponies. 

Stupid old Jones I '* she muttered under her breath. 
But as yet it was only a mutter. 

The ponies were by no means the meek, spiritless 
animals on which little girls are generally supposed to 
learn to ride. None of the cattle at the School, indeed, 
was of the rocking-horse order, it being part of the master's 
system that pupils should learn to manage their horses 
from the first. He taught people to ride horses, he said ; 
not to sit in the saddle while the horses allowed themselves 
to be ridden. Lady Viva needed but little assistance in 
mounting and Lady Sweetie could be equally expert if 
she pleased ; but on this occasion she contrivedAi small 
kick at the groom, who bit his lip and tried not to laugh. 

** There's going to be ructions between her little lady- 
ship and Mr Lance ! " he commented as he retired to 
the stables. 

The prediction was verified in the first fifteen minutes, 
for it appeared that Sweetie had given herself up to a 
possession by devils, and was bent on trying her teachers' 
tempers in every possible way. She was expressly 
forbidden to stick her heels into her pony to ** make him 
jump," a pastime she rather favoured : but after the 
third time of this performance the Riding Master caught 
her reins out of her hands and spoke to her seriously. 

" Lady Sweetie, if you do that again I shall take you 
off the pony's back and decline to give you a lesson 
to-day I " 

" I don't care ! " said the child, her pale face suddenly 
flushing to passion. “ I hate lessons ! I hate you — 
ugly old Jones ! Stupid old Jones 

Her voice rose to a shriek of rage, for the Riding Master 
had dismounted, and throwing his reins to Durban had 
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caught her out of the saddle. Sweetie clung to the bridle, 
trying in her madness to pull the pony back on to them 
both, and behind them the Riding Master heard a cry 
of fear from Lady Viva. 

" Sit still 1 ” he commanded, without turning round. 

She won’t be hurt ” But it was not her sister for whom 

Lady Viva had cried out. The tussle was short and 
decisive, for a sturdy seven had no chance against the 
full male strength of eight and twenty. The Riding 
Master raised his voice for Blackleigh to come and take 
the pony back to the stable, and, carrying Lady Sweetie 
rather as if she were an immaterial parcel, he crossed the 
School with compressed lips, ran up the steps, and de- 
posited her in the gallery. 

" Keep her here, please,” he said hastily to the nurses. 
" I will finish Lady Viva’s lesson, but I will not teach such 
a disobedient little girl as that ! ” 

He pointed to the heap of rage and baffled excitement 
on the broad couch where Sweetie had flung herself, 
panting like a little tigress. Her cap had fallen off, and 
her eyes blazed without tears in her pale face. She 
looked like an Egyptian fury. 

" Ugly old Jones ! Beastly old Jones ! Perfidous 
Jones ! ” she shouted, the memory of the morning return- 
ing to her just in time for a new and mysterious insult. 

“ I’m so sorry,” said the distracted nurse, apologetic 
for her charge, but partially helpless before the storm of 
the moment. “ Isn’t she dreadful 1 ” she added in a 
whisper. " We can’t stop her calling people by wrong 
names when she’s in a temper. She called our doctor 
' Dr Potts ’ the other day, because she said he looked 
like it, and of course he is really Sir Francis Parkin ! ” 

The Riding Master’s fine lips twitched, but he forbore 
to smile. ” Keep her here, please— don’t let her run 
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down on to the tan," he said, and went back himself to 
the School, where Viva was still sitting on her pony as 
he bade her. “ All right, Durban I sha'n't want’t you. 
I'll finish the lesson," he said as put his foot in the stirrup 
and remounted. 

Sweetie's misdemeanour had done Viva a good turn 
for once. She looked up in the fair strong face, a little 
ruffled from its composure from the late battle, and her 
own flushed a delicate pink from pleasure. She was on 
the verge of sa3dng that she was sorry that Sweetie 
had been so tiresome, but it occurred to her soul, which 
loved truth for its own crystal sake, that she was not 
sorry. She was particularly glad, because it had elimin- 
ated everybody from the universe at the present moiftent 
save Lancelot and herself. 

“ We will try a trot. When I say ‘ right about turn ' 
remember to do so at once,” said the Riding Master 
briskly. " Now, take up your reins.” 

Lady Viva did so with worshipping docility. It was 
difflcult however to keep her eyes on the pony when she 
wanted to look at Lancelot : the Riding Master did not 
realise this, and was in the habit of saying, “ Don’t watch 
me — attend to what you are doing,” just as if he were not 
the most beautiful thing in Lady Viva’s world, and it 
were not breathless joy to gaze at his very square cMn 
and the ripple of his hair above his ears. But the little 
devotee made a heroic effort, and trotted and right- 
wheeled her best, for the reward of hearing him say, “ Very 

good indeed — ^now you may rest. Walk the pony ” 

for then she might not only look at but talk to him. 

“ Cousin Ainslie is coming to fetch us to-day,” she said, 
as the Riding Master checked his horse to the pony's 
paces. “ He was telling mother that he wanted to 
airange for you to teach a little boy to ride." 
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“ Is it a friend of yours ? I hope he is a good little 
boy ! " (He thought of Sweetie, at bay in the gallery I) 

" Oh, we don't know him 1 " Lady Viva's head went 
up in the air with a strange reflection of some disadvantage 
connected with this little boy which she had not under- 
stood but had imbibed. The Riding Master recognised 
that Lady Malbrook had understood, and the child had 
unconsciously received the impression. He was rather 
amused. 

“ What is his name ? " he asked. 

“ Sydney Errington. It's rather a pretty name ! " 
said Lady Viva critically. “ But mother didn't like 
Cousin Ainslie asking you to teach him at all. Shall you 
teach him, Lancelot ? " 

I don't know. I must hear what your cousin has to 
say about it first." 

“ His mother has done something very dreadful," said 
Lady Viva, with grave candour. " Mother spoke of her 
as ‘ That woman ! ' and father called her a bad lot I 
But I don't think she'll come here herself, as Cousin 
Ainslie is arranging about the little boy." 

The Riding Master glanced quickly at the little face, 
lifted in innocent consolation, and cursed the careless 
talk that put such words into the child's mouth, though 
she did not understand what she said. Sydney Errington 
— Mrs Errington ! He pieced the connection with the 
story that had drifted to his ears through various sources. 

" There is a gentleman in the gallery now," he said, 
raising his hat slightly, as much through courtesy to the 
child at his side as to the stranger. " Is that your 
cousin ? " 

" Yes. That's Cousin Ainslie — ^he is Mr Devereux." 

" Devereux 1 " repeated the Riding Master quickly. 

I teach a Mrs Devereux— would the lady be any con- 
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nection to him ? " For he remembered Miss Dulcie’s 
chatter about Mr and Mrs Devereux ; but the gallery was 
too far ofi for him to recognise the gentleman he had 
often seen in the Park. 

“ Oh no, I’m sure not,” said Viva, incorrectly certain. 
" Cousin Lily never rides — she is too much afraid. And 
Cousin Ainslie always rides with that Mrs Errington — 
the boy’s dreadful mother. I’ve seen them in the Row. 
She doesn’t look at all wicked — she’s a very pretty lady. 
I wonder what she has done ! ” 

” I wonder much more what your sister is doing ! ” 
said the Riding Master, lightly turning the subject. 
“ Do you think she is sorry by this time, or is she teUing 
Mr Devereux that I am an ogre ? ” 

" I expect she’s crying,” said Viva calmly. “ Sweetie 
generally cries after she gets over her tantrums. Lance- 
lot, may I have one more canter before we finish ? ” 

" Certainly. Pick up your reins — now remember to 
tighten the left when you force the pony with your heel, 
and make him start on the right foot. That’s right ! ” 
The two riders sprang forward simultaneouslyit seemed, 
the Riding Master holding his powerful bay easily with 
one hand, while he watched keenly for any mistakes in 
his pupil. Up in the gallery Ainslie Devereux leaned a 
nttle over the edge of the “ Royal Box ” to watch'them 
pass, and his face showed pleasure and interest. He loved 
a good horseman, and the man on the bay beneath him 
was as much part of his horse as though he had been a 
Centaur. 

On the sofa behim him Lady Sweetie had, as Viva 
supposed, dissolved into tears. When the passion of 
the moment was over she generally pot out the fiame of 
her anger with weeping, and by the time Ainslie had 
ratered she was lyii^ in a heap, with her hot, tear-stained 
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face buried in the cushions. She sat up now, wiping the 
tears from her face with her curls, to the scandal of her 
nurse. 

“ For shame, Lady Sweetie ! Where is your handker- 
chief ? People don't wipe their faces with their hair ! " 

“ You're wrong there then ! " retorted her ladyship 
with a resentful sob. " For the lady in the Bible did 
it I" 

Nurse was nonplussed. She could not venture to 
continue the subject for fear of questions as to the back 
history and origin of the " Lady in the Bible " which 
would probably follow. Instead, she called the child to 
her and wiped her eyes, reducing the tangled curls to 
some sort of order. 

‘‘ There ! Now aren't you sorry you missed your ride 
through being so naughty ? " she suggested. It was 
not wise to admonish Sweetie too far, and her tone was 
almost coaxing. 

‘‘ Y-yes ! " acknowledged the culprit, with a forlorn 
glance at the tan where Viva was swinging round in an 
enviable canter. She pushed up beside Mr Devereux 
in the Royal Box," and looked down with a trembling 
under lip. " He might have let me go back at the end 1 " 
she said. 

“ What had you been doing ? I expect you deserved 
all you got, and more ! " said her cousin suspiciously. 
He lifted Sweetie to his knee and looked at her flushed 
face, which the tears had not deprived of its beauty. 
“ I'm glad somebody keeps you in order 1 " he said. 

Lady Sweetie wriggled. “ I hate him 1 " she said 
vindictively. Then the momentary flash died down 
again. “ He's giving Viva such a lovdy canter — and it's 
overtime!" she sdd resentfully. 

" Viva does as he tells her. I wonder he doesn't re- 
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fuse to teach you at all I He will some day and then 
you'll never learn to ride I " 

Sweetie did not like this prospect. There was anxiety 
in the knit of her brows, and in the earnest brown eyes 
beneath. “ Do you think he will ? " she asked breath- 
lessly. “ If I say I'm sorry ? " This was a great con- 
cession, but there were elements of the dramatic in a 
reconciliation, and Sweetie loved the dramatic. She had 
violent quarrels with her dolls for the sake of making 
up afterwards — ^if, by the way, there w^ere enougU of the 
victim left after the quarrel — and she had once bitten 
Mademoiselle and then cried and kissed the place with 
a passionate abandonment utterly inexplicable to that 
bewildered lady. 

" You ought to go down and apologise to him as soon 
as the lesson is done," said Ainslie very decisively. He 
had no details of the affair, but he felt sure the apology 
was warranted. 

" I will — ^I'll go now 1 " said Sweetie, suddenly 
scrambling down from his knee and making for the door. 
Nurse was too late to stop her, but remembering the 
Riding Master's warning she started in hot pursuit 
just as Sweetie flew across the School and up to the 
riders, who, by good luck, were dismounting. The 
Riding Master turned round sharply from seeing Lady 
Viva safely off the pony's back to find the younger child 
tugging at his arm. 

" I'm sorry — I really am ! " said Sweetie, imperious 
even in her apology. " I want you to forgive me just 
this once more time, and make it up 1 " She flung her 
arms round the Riding Master's waist and laid her beauti- 
ful little face against his breast. " It was Satan — ^it really 
was I " she pleaded. " He comes in when I'm asleep 
with my mouth open. Do forgive me I " 
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** will you promise to be good next time, and not give 
me any trouble ? '* said the Riding Master, not 3delding 
an inch. 

But the “ next time " reassured Lady Sweetie thaCt 
at least he was not going to refuse to teach her at once. 
" I will — really I will ! Fll be an archangel I " she said 
fervently, sounding all the consonants in that abused 
word. The Riding Master laughed irresistibly, and 
stooping down kissed the coaxing face while Sweetie 
hugged him — ^regardless of Nurse, who had but just 
arrived, panting. 

“ I’m sorry she ran after you, but it doesn't matter as 
the lesson's over, does it ? " she said breathlessly. “ Mr 
Devereux wants to speak to you, if you don’t mind." 

" Yes, I’m just coming," said the Riding Master, gently 
disentangling himself from Lady Sweetie, who had sat 
down in a heap on the tan and was clasping one of his 
long boots as the portion of his anatomy nearest to her. 
Just at the moment she loved the Riding Master better 
than anyone in the world, in the stress of her ecstatic 
emotions. Even when nurse got her on to her feet again, 
and marched her off to the dressing-room for her overcoat, 
she turned to kiss her hand to him again with effect. No 
one had noticed Lady Viva during the whole of this last 
scene. 

The Riding Master gave the horses over to the care of 
Blackleigh and returned to the gallery, where Mr Devereux 
was awaiting him. He ran up the steps with a tread 
more full of impatient vitality than of activity — ^for he 
was heavily built and did not tread lightly, and came 
face to face with the older man as he rose from his seat 
in the “ Royal Box." They both looked at each other 
a trifle curiously, but for different reasons. Ainslie 
Devereux’s interest was the impersonal one of a horse* 
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man for another horseman, and also he was a little amused 
to see the person whose authority had subjected even the 
notorious Lady Sweetie and reduced her to tears and 
apologies. There was a strong individuality here, and he 
felt a sensation of satisfaction as he thought of its in- 
fluence upon Sydney Errington — ^what would this simple, 
singular quality of strength effect for the timid, unnatural 
boy ? For Devereux was clear-sighted enough to judge 
obvious people correctly, and he comprehended the 
extreme single-mindedness of the Riding Master as the 
keynote of his character. There was nothing complex 
about him. He was strong because he set his mind 
and will and all his faculties on the doing of the work 
before him, the routine of his daily life. He was n^t a 
gentleman, and it never occurred to him to pretend to 
be one. He sold horses, and taught people to ride them. 
Facts were so sufficing to the Riding Master that they 
prevented his mind being distracted by possibilities. 
It was this quality that made him successful as a 
master. 

On his side the Riding Master saw the husband of his 
puzzling pupil, Mrs Devereux, and guessed him the key- 
note of the tragedy. The man had an interest also as the 
hero of the ughest stories afloat about Mrs Errington, 
which had drifted even into the Riding School : and if 
report said truly he was at least no coward hero, for he 
steadily pursued his open attachment to Mrs Errington's 
chariot wheels and flaunted their intimacy in the face of 
the public — ^in the Row, at Hurlingham, in the hunting 
field, for it had been an equine courtship. The Riding 
Master did not find Ainslie Devereux's a weak face either : 
he saw a slight, well-built figure — ^the right build for the 
saddle— and a refined, keen face in which there was a 
touch of temper, but no obvious sensualism. For a 
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minute the two men looked at each other incluavdy, 
before either spoke. 

" Good-aftemoon, thirl ” said the Riding Master 
civilly, with the little lisp that Viva loved as one of his 
own characteristics. 

“ Oh, good afternoon — ^you've been t^hing my two 
little cousins, and I’ve been watching,” said Devereux 
easily. “ I told Lady Malbrook I would call for them.” 

“ Yes, thir ? ” 

“ I am afraid you have your hands full with that young 
pickle. Sweetie, as they call her.” 

" Oh, that’s all right, thir 1 ” said the Riding Master, 
with a little laugh. The lisp seemed to have got into 
his voice when he laughed, and made it a httle thick. 
" Lady Sweetie gets her own way a good deal, I think, 
and doesn’t understand doing as she is told. She 
promised to be more obedient next time.” 

“ By Jove 1 You must be something wonderful if you 
have exacted that from her ! ” said Devereux, with a 
rather lazy amusement. " I want to know if you" can 
undertake another pupil — a. little boy ? ” 

" Yes, thir,” said the Riding Master practically. 
" What age is he ? ” 

“ Nine or ten, I think. You don’t consider that too 
young ? ” 

“ Oh no I ” said the Riding Master, s miling . ” I have 
some pupils as young as five or six. Of course they only 
learn in the School. What is the name, thir ? ” 

" The child’s name ? Sydney Errington. He is a 
very timid boy — ^very timid, and his mother is most 
anxious for him to outgrow it. She thinks that riding 
lessons may give him courage.” 

” Yes, thir.” The tone was quite non-committal. 

” Mrs Errington asked me to make all arrangements, as 
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my little cousins are pupils of yours, and I told her of 
the School. She will call herself later on, and see the 
boy have a lesson, unless you think it imwise." 

“ It would be better not if his mother shares his ner- 
vousness," said the Riding Master thoughtfully. “ But of 
course if the lady wishes to come there is no objection." 

" Oh, she is not at all nervous, herself. Mrs Errington 
is a brilliant horsewoman." He hesitated a moment, 
and some passing annoyance seemed to darken his blue 
eyes. In his mind's eye he saw the reckless speed of a 
woman on a black horse, and heard her laugh in memory 
as she flaunted her power to outride others. " Well, 
when can the boy begin his lessons ? " he said with a 
slight efiort. 

The Riding Master opened the engagement-book, and 
ran his eye down the entries. " Tuesday morning next 
week, eleven to twelve, or Thursday three to four ? " 
he suggested. " No, I am afraid Thursday is engaged." 

He paused, for Devereux had moved up beside him 
and was looking down at the page. Above the hour 
he had mentioned was entered " Mrs Devereux. Two to 
three, or three to four," and he wondered if the husband 
had seen. If he had he made no sign, unless by a certain 
deliberation in his voice when he spoke. 

" I think Tuesday would be better. Eleven to twelve, 
you said ? Mrs Errington wants the boy to have three 
lessons a week — can you get them in ? " 

"Yes, thir. But perhaps I had better fix the next 
lesson after he has had the first ? Then I shall see how 
he gets on." 

" Very well. I believe one always pays in advance." 
He took out a pocket-book and ^ew a cheque from 
the inside, made out already to the Riding School, and 
signed by his own name. " Mrs Errington asked me to 
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settle it all," he added carelessly, but now it wps the Rid- 
ing Master's turn to betray no surprise. He merely took 
out the requisite number of tickets from a locked drawer, 
stamped them " Riding in School," and put them into an 
envelope, just as the nurse reappeared with the two little 
girls in their boyish overcoats. Sweetie, still full of her 
reconciliation, broke from the woman and precipitated 
herself upon the Riding Master. 

" Good-bye** she said affectionately, clasping his knees 
in an embarrassing fashion of her own. " I shall be 
better soon ! " With which mysterious assurance she 
kissed him again, and seized Ainslie by the hand. " We're 
quite ready," she said breathlessly, " and I want you to 
take me home in a taxi ! " 

" Oh, you do, do you ! " he said drily, allowing himself 
however to be dragged out of the gallery and towards 
the stairs with a brief " Good-moming " to the Riding 
Master. " And what's to become of nurse and Viva ? 
I can't take you all in a taxi." 

" They," said Sweetie largely, " can go in an old four- 
wheeled thing 1 " 

" Is the carriage coming for you ^ " Devereux asked 
Nurse, as they went down the steep stairs to the street, 
" or were you going to have a cab ? " 

" We were to have a cab, sir. Her lady^p did not 
find it convenient to send the carriage." 

" Then we'll have two cabs. Nurse, and I'll take this 
obstreperous young person with me. I am sure you 
will be thankful to have her off your hands for a time ! 
Sweetie, be quiet, and leave the men to call the cabs 1 
If you make a noise I won't take you ! " For Sweetie's 
spirits had returned, and she was waving her arms like 
a small windmill and calling " Taxi 1 " in a shrill sweet 
treble. Devereux shook her slightly, as be turned round 

F 
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to look after the rest of his charges. " Here you are, 
Nurse. Viva I Where’s Viva ? ” 

For the minute she had disappeared, but not far. As 
the Riding Master closed the engagement-book and turned 
from the table where it lay, he heard a rush of light re- 
turning feet and his elder pupil bounded into the gallery 
again and stood an instant as if half afraid, half hesitating, 
in a lovely attitude of unconscious vitality. She put the 
Riding Master in min d of a fawn, with her forward spring 
and her great lambent brown eyes, though he was not 
given to such fancies. 

" Well, what is it ? Left anything behind ? ” he 
said, very naturally. 

Lady Viva drew one foot after the other in a r&trained 
desire to reach his side. Then, suddenly, she flew to him, 
and lifted imploring arms to the broad shoulders out of 
her reach. 

" Oh, Lancelot, kiss me too ! — ^me too ! ” she sobbed 
bitterly. 

He could not gauge the depth of emotion in the quiver- 
ing face, or the shaken voice : but it did reach his brain 
that the child was jealous — an unhkely thing to expect 
from the slight relations between them, but obviously 
the only explanation. He sat down on the couch where 
Sweetie had thrown herself earlier in the morning, and 
drew Viva between his knees. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he said again. " Is it because 
your little sister ” 

“ You like her best ! — everyone likes Sweetie best 1 ” 
said the child, with a quick wounded look from her beauti- 
ful eyes. Sweetie was her father’s favourite, and even 
her mother — ^whom Viva adored — ^favoured the naughty 
but more comprehensible child. In Viva’s experience 
the indulgences of life always went to Sweetie, but it 
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had not been intolerable until now. She had wanted to 
kill Sweetie when that young person held out her de> 
monstrative olive-branch, and then the hunger in her 
had merely pleaded that she could not be quite ousted 
with her hero by her all-conquering sister. “ Me too ! '' 
said the lovely, unbalanced nature. " Love me too ! ” 

“ No, I don’t like Sweetie best — ^you try to help me by 
doing as I tell you, and Sweetie doesn't,” said the Riding 
Master, pointing the plain moral of obedience in his 
reply. " But I couldn’t refuse to make it up with her, 
could I ? ” 

The child gave him a strange, searching look, the brown 
eyes seeming as if they would pierce the grey ones ; but 
she found nothing there save honest misunderstanding. 
If he had not been Lancelot he would have seemed to her 
stupid ; but as she could not decry him she only laid her 
flowerlikc face against his and clasped her small hands 
round his thick strong neck — ^he was rather the bull-dog 
type of Englishman, was the Riding Master. 

“ You couldn’t help it if you did, and you are alwaj^ 
so beautiful ! ” she said with devout belief, and a gener- 
osity that was god-like. " I do love you, Lancelot — 
heaps more than I can tell you. It’s all here, hurting 
me ! ” she added, laying her hand on her slight breast. 

The Riding Master laughed again, perhaps a little em- 
barrassed. He was touched too, and laid the soft head 
against his shoulder for an instant while he fondled the 
child and told her that she must go back to her friends, 
they would be waiting for her. But when he released 
her and she ran out of the gallery again he looked down 
and saw that a button of his favourite waistcoat had 
caught a big, bright tear. 

" Poor little soul I ” he said, with vague discoxnfort 
somewhere in his kindly, unemotional manhood. I 
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expect ^ gets left in the background by the other 
child— who is a little tartar 1 ” He thought of Sweetie, 
shaking her fists at him and calling him names, and he 
laughed shortly. Durban entered the gallery a minute 
later and informed him that the Beaumans were gone. 
Work was over until after lunch, for there were no more 
lessons until three. 

"Who was that fair chap who came for them, Mr 
Lance ? " he said curiously. 

" That’s Mr Devereux," said the Riding Master signi- 
ficantly, and Durban whistled. 

" Does he know that she comes here ? ’’ 

" I think not— but he saw the engagement-book ! " 

" What did he come for ? ’’ 

" To arrange for Mrs Errington’s son to have lessons. 
He gave me the cheque— signed by himself ! ’’ 

" Well, they’re a pretty queer lot ! ’’ said Durban drily. 
" I admire Devereux's taste anyhow — Mrs Errington’s 
twice the woman his own wife is, if she is a hot ’un 1 ’’ 

“ Mrs Devereux is handsome too,’’ said the Riding 
Master quietly, shutting his firm Ups after the remark. 

But Durban shrugged his shoulders. “ She may be — 
but it’s no more use to her than if she were a lay figure, 
for she doesn’t know how to make the most of the ad- 
vantage,’’ he said. 

Out of the mouths of the Riding School came perfect 
wisdom. 



CHAPTER V 


“ There lived a lady — I tell you true — 

Comely she was, and young, and gay, 

And her will was ever her own wild way — 

O I tell you true I 

She loved her horse and her hound and her hawk. 

And better by far to gallop than walk. 

And O, the hills are blue 1 *’ 

Had the Riding Master been guilty of the weakness of 
curiosity there might have been some cause for it on the 
morning when Sydney Errington was booked to ^ake his 
lesson. For, taking it all round, the Riding School had 
heard a good deal about the Errington scandal, the broken 
links of such stories drifting in through various sources. 
First there was Miss Dulcie, with her retarded love affair, 
for Sir Digby*s attendance at the end of her lessons met 
with mute sympathy both from the groom people — ^whom 
he tipped — and the masters — to whom he was always 
cheerily civil. Then the chatter of the Malbrook children 
supplied more information than their elders at all con- 
ceived, and their connection with Mf Devereux had led 
to his first appearance at the School. * Indirectly, too, 
Mrs Errington had been the means of sending Devereux's 
wife there, though this was only a surmise in the minds 
of the Master and Durban. Finally there might, or there 
might not, have 6een a mental note in the Riding Master's 
book of memory of a woman riding a thoroughbred black 
horse in the Park one mormng, for Jewel was an inevitably 
noticeable figure. It was part of his business to observe 
riders, but it may have been just as much part of it to 
forget them to judge from the manner that never com- 
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mitted him and the face that could keep secrets — his 
own included. 

The Riding Master was only just returned from Batter- 
sea with a pupil — an American youth whose opinion of 
himself was better than his seat — ^when the child who had 
caused all the trouble to Miss Dulcie and her world arrived 
in charge of his nurse. Perhaps it flashed through the 
master’s brain that had he never existed it would have 
straightened the tangle in various people’s existences, 
and his mother would never have flashed like a meteor 
into the well-ordered sphere of the London universe. 
He did not look to have a very strong hold upon life 
either, as he stood clinging to his dark-skinned nurse and 
looking with hunted eyes at the unfamiliar galle<*y, and 
the emphatic figure of the Master. There was nothing 
prepossessing about Sydney Errington, but had he been 
a girl he might have appealed to stronger people through 
his very delicacy. He seemed a fair, slender child, with a 
face positively sickly with fear, and a watery appearance 
about his eyes that suggested that tears were not far dis- 
tant. The woman Transito did not speak, which added to 
the oddity of the scene, but handed the Riding Master a 
note in which Mrs Errington briefly stated that her little 
boy would take his lesson at the time appointed, and that 
^e herself would come to the School towards the close 
of the lesson if she could manage it, to see how he got on. 
It seemed to the Riding Master a good plan, for he liked 
to have his pupils in his own hands from the first, and 
had noticed that, the presence of parents and guardians 
rather upset a nervous child than otherwise. 

" Well,” he said cheerfully, putting his strong hand on 
the boy’s shrinking shoulder. " So you’ve come to learn 
to ride ? You needn’t be afraid — I am going to take 
great care of yon 1 ” 
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Sydney looked up at the unyielding face vdth a kind 
of despair that was quite beyond the Master's compre- 
hension. He saw. witii a horrible intuition, the clean lips 
and fearless eyes, and the strong set chin, and instead of 
giving him confidence these things added to his fright. 
Here was a man who would force him to do the thing he 
dreaded worse than a nightmare ; there was no use in 
appealing to those characteristics, which were just those 
he lacked himself, from a standpoint of fear. His lip 
quivered, and he gave a silent look round him like a 
trapped animal in search of escape. 

“ We’ll leave your nurse here to look on, and we'll go 
down into the School,” said the Riding Master, “ Are 
you ready ? ” 

Then the boy spoke for the first time, with a passion 
of terror that surprised the Riding Master, prepared for 
reluctance though he had been. Oh no t no ! ” said 
Sydney, and flung himself against Transito, clinging to 
her waist with weak, agonised arms. 

The woman bent over him, speaking rapidly in Spanish, 
and soothing him. But Mrs Errington's note had given 
the Riding Master both orders and authority. " The 
little boy is over-nervous,” she had written simply, ” and 
must get over it. Please take no notice if he says he 
cannot ride at first. He will recover very quickly when 
he finds that he must.” The child's terror suggested 
self-indulgence and too great giving way to fanciful fears, 
and the request that he should be taught in spite of them 
was imperative. The Riding Master took a step nearer 
and quietly unlocked the frenzied little hands. 

” Come, you mustn't be a coward,” he said not un- 
kindly. ” I have told you that you won't be hurt. 
Come down and look at the pony. All right, nurse,” he 
added, with an offhand nod to the woman, who seemed 
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baU indined to uphold the boy in his resistance. Before 
die could do so the Riding Master had lifted him in his 
aims like a baby, and ran downstairs and into the School 
to give him less time to speak. The pony had been 
already brought in from the stables, and the groom was 
holding it. The Riding Master lifted Sydney into the 
saddle and released himself horn the dutch which had 
been transferred to him from the nurse, in spite of the 
nervous tremor which shook the poor little hght body, 
and the tears that were really beginning to flow. He ex- 
pected a roar once the boy found himself on the animal's 
back, and kept a grip of his arm to retain him there ; 
but to his surprise Sydney only went very white, with a 
curious bluish look round the lips, and the ''working 
features were all that told of his ecstasy of fear. 

" I'm — I'm falling ! " he said, his voice dying to a 
whisper, and swaying a httle in the saddle. He spoke 
English with the same soft accent that the Riding Master 
was to notice later in his mother. 

" Oh no, you're not — ^get your breath a little, and sit 
still. Feel better now ? ” He was afraid the boy might 
faint, which would have forced him to give him a respite, 
though he fully meant to continue the lesson as soon as 
he recovered. The Riding Master did not approve of 
nervous little bo}^, and, as the child himself had divined, 
there was no use in appealing to his inflexibility. 

But Sydney did not faint ; he seemed almost hypno- 
tised between his own terror and the Riding Master's 
strength of will-. He sat upright in the saddle, holding 
the reins with nerveless fingers, and his face with the 
silent tears running down it turned to the Riding Master. 
It was no use to tell him to look at the pony ; that he 
simply could not do, and for the present the master 
found it better to let the child watch obey him. Aftw 
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a few imnutes he led the pony dowly over the tan, holding 
the child firmly, but just when he thought they were 
get ting over the first s3mptoms of fear, and Sydney might 
sit alone, came another agonised whisper : 

“ Please let me get off 1 " 

The Riding Master pretended not to hear. " Sit up 
more, my boy, and try to grip the saddle with your knees," 
he said briskly. “ Now take you reins in both hands — 
keep your heels down. Come, that’s better 1 ” For the 
child with trained obedience had tried to do as he was 
told at each injunction, and that the nervous jerk of his 
limbs was not either sitting straight or holding tight, was 
obviously not his fault. To help him to feel at ease and 
get his balance the Riding Master stopped the pony and 
forced the boy back in the saddle until he lay flat, his 
shoulders resting on the animal’s hind quarters. 

" Lie still ! " he commanded. “ There, you see, 
you can’t fall. That’s better, isn’t it ? Now raise 
yourself.” 

Sydney did so with a suppressed shriek, and caught at 
the Master’s shoulder in preference to the reins. He was 
as disheartening a pupil as the Master had ever attempted 
to teach. 

“ What makes you so frightened ? Pat your pony's 
neck and see how gentle he is ! ’’ he said gravely, with 
a reaUy puzzled look in his alert grey eyes. “ You know 
boys mustn’t let themselves be afraid. I teach a little 
girl who is younger than you, and she is not afraid of 
an3^hing. She can trot and canter.” He might have 
added that if Lady Sweetie, who incongruously pointed 
an object lesson, had been more afraid, it would have been 
an advantage to master and pupil alike. 

Sydney turned his face pitifully, and looked at his 
torturer with sad e3res from which the tears seemed to 
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have washed the colour. " I don't like horses— they 
squeal and jump I " he said pleadingly. 

“ Oh, that's only the Argentine ponies you have seen — 
English horses are much better mannered," said ^ the 
Riding Master, laughing. " Come, we must go on again. 
There's your mother up there in the gallery, come to 
watch how you get on." 

He had seen, with the briefest glance and lift of his hat, 
that the seat next to the dark-skinned nurse was occupied 
by a lady who was leaning her elbow on the velvet edge 
of the " Royal Box " and her chin in her hand, as if she 
watched the scene below. He had hardly reaxed his 
watch upon his pupil to meet Mrs Errington's unfathom- 
able eyes, and had certainly not turned to hef^ again. 
But Sydney had not noticed her entrance at all, and the 
information of her presence had a curious effect upon 
him. He took his hand from the Master's shoulder and 
clutched the reins in a stiff, awkward fashion, sitting 
erect and keeping his balance alone for the first time, 
though the panting breaths still tore their way from his 
heart to his white lips. Taking advantage of his new 
effort the Riding Master led the pony himself round the 
School, and then holding the animal with one hand and 
Sydney with the other made the pony trot and himself ran 
by the side. Several times he thought the child would 
sUp from the saddle, and once he had to answer that 
breathless cry of " I'm falling ! " with a reassuring " No, 
you're quite safe " ; but those wonderful eyes watching 
him from the gallery seemed to exert a spell, and from 
the time of Mrs Errington's appearance the lesson went 
better. 

At the end of half-an-hour the Riding Master lifted the 
child from the saddle saying, “ That's enough for to- 
day," and set him on the tan. Sydney swayed a little 
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as if he were going to fall, and stumbled when he tried 
to cross the School to the stairs ; but he would not look 
at the pony, or pat it, or feed it with the sugar the groom 
offered him. 

“ I’m afraid of it I ” he said quite simply, and the 
Riding Master's laugh was a little contemptuous. It 
seemed an extraordinary irony of fate that the admittedly 
cowardly child should be a son of the fearless figure he had 
seen on a dangerous horse — ^for the Riding Master recog- 
nised the qualities of Mrs Errington’s mount — ^in the Row 1 

He followed his pupil up the staurs to the gallery and 
found that the boy had gone straight to his nurse and 
was sitting in her lap, white and inert, his head l 3 dng 
back against her shoulder. Mrs Errington had risen and 
was speaking to the woman rapidly in Spanish. She 
turned to the Riding Master as he appeared, and her 
voice dropped into English with great slowness and 
sweetness. 

“ Thank you for the trouble you have taken. You 
have great patience, and I fear a pupil who needs it.” 

" He is nervous, but he will get over that," said the 
Riding Master confidently. He glanced at the child 
with some concern however, for it seemed as if, once the 
necessity for effort were over, his body had collapsed 
from the strain of his will. " Would he Uke some 
water ? A first lesson is rather an ordeal," he said. 

" Oh no, he is only tired. He never does anjrthing 1 " 
she said, with a faint impatience in her tone. “ His 
nurse can take him home now.” 

" And he will ride to-morrow ? It would be better 
I think — ^the sooner he gets used to it the sooner he will 
get over his nervousness." 

“ Just as you think best. You hear, Sydney ? You 
win ride again to-morrow." 
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The boy turned his heavy head, and looked at them 
both bla^y. Must I, mamma ? ” he said breath- 
lessly. 

" Of course you must — ^i£ your master says so. You 
are to obey him as you do me. Don’t be a muff, Sydney. 
You must learn to do things like other boys I " 

Sj^ey did not answer, save by hiding his face on his 
nurse's breast. The woman entered no protest in his 
favour, and it seemed to the Riding Master that her 
protecting attitude was less affection for the child than 
a practical sense of his necessity. She lifted him quite 
indifferently in her arms, and with a brief question to 
her mistress carried him out of the gallery and down 
the stairs as soon as the grooms had called a Mrs 
Errington lingered behind, asking questions about the 
School and the hours of teaching, while her curious de- 
tached gaze wandered from the Riding Master to the 
gallery and seemed in some strange way to have nothing 
to do with the subject in hand. She had unfastened the 
long graceful veil she had worn on her entrance, and held 
it in her hand as she talked. The moming light fell full 
on her colourless skin and found it flawless, bringing out 
also the smouldering red lights in the hollows of her 
dusky hair. All the brown shade had gone from her 
eyes to-day and left them nothing but changing grey and 
green, as dark as seaweed in a rock pool. Those who 
hated her said that at such times she was most dangerous. 

“ I think I should like to take a few lessons myself," 
she said unexpectedly. The Riding Master was not often 
taken by surprise, but with a remembrance of her appear- 
ance the other day he very nearly lisped. 

" But you ride already, madam — I think I have 
seen you in the Park 1 " 

She turned her face from its half-insolent survey of the 
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School to his, and her eyes lightened with a sudden 
mockery. 

" I do not ride like any other Englishwoman — so my 
friends assure me 1 " she said. " I should like at least 
to find out what it is I do that is so unconventional." 

" Oh, certainly, madam — ^if you like ? " He looked 
directly at her, as was his custom, and saw the red lips 
curve a little and open at him. 

" But you must teach me yourself." 

" Certainly, madam — if you prefer it 1 " 

Mrs Errington turned from him abruptly and crossed 
the gallery in her most inconsequent fashion. " Are 
these the dressing-rooms ? " she asked, her hand on the 
door of the nearest room. " May I put my veil on in 
there ? " 

" Certainly, madam ! " he said again, and opened 
the door for her, standing aside for her to pass in. Then, 
in passing, she looked up again and suddenly laughed. 
Her eyes had the unconcealed delight of a child pro- 
mised some coveted treat, and the audacious red of her 
lips suggested an unbestowed kiss. She passed without a 
pause into the dressing-room beyond, and the Riding 
Master closed the door after her with a decided click. 

As he turned back towards the gallery, he came face 
to face with his next pupil, Mrs Ainslie Devereux. 

“ I am sorry to be late ! " she said, with her usual stiff- 
ness and restraint of manner. It seemed more marked in 
contrast to the other woman who had just passed into 
the dressing-room. 

" Only five minutes, madam — ^the horse will be all 
ready for you." He was going to call the groom, but 
seeing her turn to the dressing-rooms he stopped her. 
" There is a lady gone in there to tie her veil — she will 
not be a moment/' 
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" I can vrait/* said Mrs Ainslie Devereux. 

"'Call a cab for Mrs Errington/* said the Riding 
Master to Durban, who had just appeared. " And tell 
them to bring Patience for Mrs Devereux." 

Mrs JEnington I The woman who had good cause to 
know that ill-omened name stopped short, and looked 
back at the two men. Durban ran downstairs again to 
have the cab called, and the Riding Master had sat down 
at the table to enter Sydney Errington's next lesson in 
the engagement-book. He had his back to Mrs Devereux. 
When he next looked round she was gone. 

She had only paused for a second, and then it seemed 
as if the impulse in her body and the wild suggestion in 
her brain were one. She wanted to see this woman face 
to face whose mere presence was a madness in men's 
blood, and who played with them for a season and then 
threw them by as broken toys. The very wantonness of 
her rumoured wickedness had a lurid fascination for Lily 
Devereux in her stiff purity. Men never talked to her 
save out of pity, and never looked at her save with dis- 
appointment. She wanted for once to see and feel the 
spell, if there were one, of the witchery of womanhood. 

She opened the door quietly and went into the room, 
her entrance remaining unchallenged by the occupant 
already there, who probably thought it was only Rivers 
on some business connected with the School. Mrs 
Devereux closed the door behind her with the same 
leisurely caution, as if to make sureof her own project. For 
a moment indeed she almost thought of turning the key 
and keeping possession of it. Then she stood still a minute 
to arrange her thoughts and to brace her nerves if so be 
they needed it, though she knew that her intention 
had never faltered ; and while she did so she looked about 
her collectedly, and noticed, for the first time, the details 
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of the dressing-table — two yellow-glass dishes for hairpins, 
a Japanese tray of pins, a brass powder box, and smelling 
salts. Smelling salts I It gave her a kind of shock. 
Did pupils sometimes faint ? Was her own heart going 
to betray her ? She had a hysterical desire to shriek 
with laughter at the thought that she might herself turn 
them to account. 

Mrs Errington had her back to the silent intruder, who 
stood by the door so stolidly as to suggest something 
unusual even without speech ; she twisted a loose strand 
of her smouldering hair behind her ear, and took up the 
handglass and surveyed herself. There was still a 
curious lift to the comers of her mouth as she did so, 
a babyish smile that was almost naive, quite roguish. 
As she put the glass down she caught sight of Mrs Dever- 
eux’s figure explaining the sound of the opening door, and 
turned to acknowledge her presence with a first dawn of 
surprise. 

** I am afraid I am in your way. I am just going,” 
she said carelessly. 

” Mrs Errington ! ” said the other in a perfectly collected 
voice. 

Mrs Errington put down the handglass and turned to 
face the speaker deliberately. She looked full at Mrs 
Devereux for a moment, and there was a gradual recogni- 
tion in her eyes. For of necessity she had had Lily 
Devereux pointed out to her by her acquaintance in the 
moving panorama of the London season, with intention, 
if not actual reference to the husband who dangled 
between them. 

” I wanted to speak to you,” said Mrs Devereux, with 
a directness that brought the situation to a point and 
disposed of all preliminaries. ” I took this opportunity, 
knowing that you were in the dressing-room.” 
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Jewel’s eyes narrowed themselves to a half of their 
beauty, and lost their habitual detachment from earthly 
things. She saw the other woman, from her solid glossy 
hair to the tips of her riding boots. The day was very 
warm, smd Mrs Devereux was wearing no hat. Her face, 
with all its unemotional contours, was straitly revealed in 
the light from the large bow window that walled one side 
of the dressing-room. 

Is it not rather — ^unnecessary ? " said Mrs Errington 
indifferently. 

But Lily Devereux was not to be denied. -For a 
moment her eyes roamed round the confined space as if 
seeking inspiration there rather than from the vivid per- 
sonality immediately in her path. For ever ;ffter the 
little strip of dressing-room was a theatre to her mind, 
the background of a kind of drama, so that she always 
associated certain words and phrases of her rival with a 
narrow room and a bay window in the deep seat of which 
two espedesdras stood in blue and gold pots. Mrs 
Errington’s words were absorbed for ever in her brain ; 
in a secondary sense it seemed that she had received an 
equally indelible impression of small squares of glass of an 
ugly pink and yellow shade, because these were framed 
in sham Queen Anne style above the casement windows. 
And the terra-cotta of the walls, the wardrobe with the 
long glass, the picture of a lady riding astride in one of 
Thomas' habits— even the Oriental rug and gas stove — 
were always the frame to her own and Mrs Errington's 
figures, while they spoke bitter truths of life. 

" You have taken my husband from me,” she said in 
the same curiously composed tone. ” I acknowledge your 
power. 1 am not making an appeal to you to get him 
back* But I want to know what your spell is— how you 
did it.” 
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Mrs Enington's narrowed eyes suddenly widened. A 
look that was not so much surprise as interest dawned in 
her face under the shadow of the sweeping hat and veil. 
The situation was beginning to appeal to her — ^it was so 
unexpected as to be bizarre, grotesque — and it excited 
her imagination. 

You are a woman also ! " she said significantly. 

'' Mere flesh and blood — that is nothing," said Mrs 
Devereux, with a fierce contempt for her own figure, re- 
flected in the glass beyond Jewel's. You know that 
as well as I — far better. I have no power to attract — 
my husband or other men, it is all one." 

Mrs Errington leaned a little forward on the last words, 
her hand outstretched, a raised figure pointing as if to 
the crux of the sentence. 

" ' Or other men ' — did you ever try ? " 

There was a pause while Lily Devereux looked back 
comprehensively. " No 1 " she said with deliberation. 

" Look in the glass," said Mrs Errington, with a certain 
scorn that haunted her voice. "You are a handsome 
woman — twice as good-looking as half the others who 
outshine you every day. But your face is asleep. ■ You 
are always thinking of one man — ^who is quite secure 
in the knowledge — and don't see the others. So they 
don't see you." 

" I don't want them to," said Mrs Devereux, with the 
pride stung by that gibe of her husband's long since " I 
would extend a like charity to you." 

" Exactly. He knows that ! " 

" It would only make him angry — ^in me ! " said the 
wife slowly. She looked with eyes that had grown 
wistful at the woman who was not the wife, and the new 
expression altered the monotonous lines of her face at 
once. 


o 
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** Mate him angry ! " said Jewel Eirington, with a 
blaze of light in her eyes that never came from heaven. 
Those sombre fires were lit from another place long since, 
as much as the smouldering colour in her hair, and both 
burned mankind whose passions were responsible for 
their lighting. " Make him angry — and enjoy yourself 
meanwhile. There are other men in the world besides 
one’s husband. You have never tried. Listen ! ”■ — 
she spoke with a sudden quickening of her breath and 
blood, so that it seemed as if her vitality tingled in the 
air and flashed a passing warmth on Mrs Devereux’s 
impassiveness. “ I was a neglected wife once. I broke 
my heart for it as you can’t even understand. . . .” 
Her voice shook with a passion that rarely stirred it, 
and had Lily Devereux but known she was face to face 
with a side of Jewel Errington’s temperament that might 
never be revealed again, and that had never been re- 
vealed to any of the men who boasted the greatest in- 
timacy with her. “ You are like plaster-of-Paris saints, 
you Englishwomen. Marble might come to life— not 
the imitation 1 " The panting breath died down, and 
she spoke in a lower and more dangerous tone. " When 
it was all over, and I was dead as fax as feeling went, I 
remembered that there were other men, and that passion 
doesn’t hurt you like love. Only — don’t lose the end 
in the means as I did.” 

Mrs Devereux looked as if the storm of words had dazed 
her. There was a flush on her face reflected from the 
other’s heat and fury — something like a growing curiosity 
in her eyes too. 

” I took other men, and they amused me,” said Mrs 
Enington with that same ominous quiet. She turned 
to the door as if this were the natural end of the situation. 
" I forgot my original intention in •making fools of them— 
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the fooling was so sweet in itself. Stop there — ^you are 
not built for it. But you can have your husband 
back. He b^[ins to bore me — and there are other 
men 1 ” 

The soft insolence of the words had melted into the 
eager, roguish smile before the door opened and she had 
gone. Mrs Devereux stood still, exactly where she was, 
and looked across the room at herself in the glass. The 
tmusual colour in her face struck her as uncomfortable 
before she saw that it was becoming. She put up her 
hands to her tightly bound hair and pulled it a little, 
loosening the severity of it. Then suddenly she walked 
up to the dressing-table and took up the smelling-salts, for 
the amazing reality of what she and Mrs Errington had 
done began to shock her, just as people used to clothes 
are shocked when they see nakedness. It seemed to 
her an appalling thing that she should have gone to 
school to her husband’s mistress. The lesson taught 
her had not yet had time to assert its reception in her 
mind — it was the learning that appeared outrageoiis. 

Five minutes later the Riding Master was apologising 
to Mrs Devereux for having kept her waiting all this time. 
He had been called to the telephone, and then detained 
by a customer, and had thought that Durban was taking 
the lesson. Mrs Devereux discoimtenanced his apologies. 
She did not mind — ^the day was almost too hot for riding, 
and she was glad to put off her lesson. She smiled a 
little uncertainly as she spoke, and there was an unusual 
Audi onlier face to bear out her tribute to the heat. The 
Riding Master thought that she was looking very well, 
and being a conscientious young man he made no allow- 
ance for the languor he had suggested. He gave her 
full time and something over, discarding the idea of his 
own luncheon, and keeping Mrs Devereux to her task. 
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albdt ^ was a little uncertain in her attention, and 
more silent than ever. 

" I am afraid I am a very disheartening pupil — ^but 
you are an excellent teacher. You never seem to lose 
patience ! ” she said, as he dismounted her at last. 

“ There is only one way to teach a pupil,” said the 
Riding Master, with the simplest conviction. " And that 
is to go on until they do you credit. We don’t take them 
in the Park until they do,” he added frankly. “ Never 
stand near a horse's hind-quarters, madam — keep the 
rein in your hand and run it up to the bit — so 1*” He 
slipped it deftly along so that the pupil was in complete 
command of the animal as she stood beside him, ^ven had 
he attempted to go on. The Riding Master found some- 
thing to teach even when a lesson was over, or before 
it began. 

Mrs Devereux went home in solitary fashion as usual, 
in a taxi-cab. The Riding Master himself put her into it, 
and advised her to have the windows up as she was hot. 
But though that unusual flush on her face deepened a little 
she shook her head. The confinement of any small space 
seemed to her intolerable just now. Her thoughts were 
as birds let out from a cage ; they must have room 
to fly and feel their unused wings. 

And, after the long day’s work wjis over, the Riding 
Master also went home, and lay awake till the small 
hours, thinking , not of Mrs Devereux, but of Sydney 
Errington, and pondering and questioning the failure 
of his methods to make this pupil something that he 
apparently could not be. He never lost nerve or temper, 
and he never gave up hope ; but the boy was a puzzle. 
'The same iron patience that trained the horses, however, 
trained the pupils, and if one form of lesson failed another 
must be found. As the clocks struck three the Riding 
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Mastertumed againupon his pillows, grasping theproblem 
as he did his horses. 

“ By Jove 1 ” he said, “ I've got it. He's afraid 
to fall.” And, wearied, he laid his head down and slept 
deeply. 



CHAPTER VI 


" As I ride, as I ride, 

(%uld I break what Fate has tied. 

Ere I pried, she should hide, 

(As I ride, as I ride) 

All that’s meant me — satisfied.” 

Robert Browning. 

Lady Malbrook gave a party. She sent out a few 
hundred invitations to people who didn’t matlher — save 
for her husband’s hereditary politics — and she asked her 
own set to dine first and support her. 

" It will be as bad as a Speaker’s dinner to the Opposi- 
tion,” she moaned. “ But the rooms get so crowded that 
you can’t see half the people you don’t like. Ginserva- 
tives alwa3rs get into bunches, unless they are stranded 
on the staircase.” 

So she ordered the carriage and went out canvassing 
on her own account, having further cautioned nurse that 
the Lady Sacchaiissa Beauman was to be put to bed at 
half-past seven on the night in question, and kept there 
—experience having taught that when Sweetie scented 
meringues she was apt to put in a startling appearance 
in the drawing-room whatever the hour. 

Miss Dulcie and her brother were not of the diimer- 
party, but were urged to be early if they wanted to secure 
any of the cosy comers out of the way of the throng. 
Major Edward Vane-Hurst was only Miss Dulcie’s half- 
brother, by the way, and a long stretch of fifteen years 
lay between them, but as a reminder of the fact rendered 
the little lady infuriate her friends usually preserved a 
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respectful silence, and accepted the relationship as if it 
were the full blood-tie. Major “ Teddy ” stood ax feet 
two in his stockings, and rode fourteen stone to the 
regret of his polo ponies, for he played polo, and played 
it well, if a little too hard, and only Messrs Withers and 
the Brothers Miller knew how he managed to be so 
mounted as to outpace lighter weights. He was a 
big man in most ways, with an enormous tenderness 
for women and children ; but his own sex were apt to 
get buffeted when they came in contact with his solidity, 
whether physically or mentally, and they resented it. 
He was always chosen to play Number One in a polo 
team, and he was probably the only man who ever 
enjoyed the position. Aggressive tactics were his forte, 
and he was quite as keen on harrying the captain of the 
opposing players as on getting the ball and scoring 
himself ; but woe betide his own Number Two if he did 
not play witli strict justice and give Major Teddy his 
fair chance ! He was a terror when he rode off another 
player on the polo ground ; he had a mental way of 
riding-off opponents in argument that was hardly less 
disconcerting. 

Miss Dulcie adored her half-brother. She had long 
since discovered that he could be coerced to nothing, and 
coaxed to everything, and she had applied the knowledge 
from her first short frocks. “ Teddy is like a horse with 
a hard mouth,” she said once in confidence to Sir Digby. 
“ If you pull at him it gets dead, and then you may just 
as well give it up and go home. But I never allow him 
to get a dead mouth. Half the time he doesn’t know 
I’ve not the reins.” 

Major Teddy hated parties, and said so with brutal 
frankness to Lady Malbrook, and Lady Malbrook was in 
despair because ^e knew that if she could persuade him 
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to come there was no one on whom she could so well 
depend to feed the dowagers and seek out the most un- 
interesting wallflowers. His kindness of heart always 
made him the victim of the dowdy. But Miss Dulcie 
wanted to go to the party because Lady Malbrook had 
asked Sir Digby, and Teddy was a much more lenient 
chaperon than her father. Therefore Lady Malbrook 
had an invincible ally, and Major Teddy refused a bachelor 
dinner and a really excellent foursome at bridge, and 
followed Miss Dulcie up the staircase at Malbrook House 
before the crush began, with just the air that you may 
see in a large St Bernard dog following a small child who 
plays at being in charge. 

Mrs Ainslie Devereux had been one of the dinner-party, 
and had sat on Lord Malbrook’s left hand, too far off for 
her hostess to mark her spasmodic efforts at conversation. 
Lord Malbrook did not appreciate them. Lily looks 
at her best to-night,'" he thought with quiet approval, 
for she was his wife's cousin. “ When a woman is really 
as good-looking as that she can afford to be a bit dull. 
One can always look at her. But I wish she would leave 
me to eat my dinner in peace, and keep her tongue for 
dessert. These cutlets are damned good 1 I hope 
Firefly won't quarrel with the cook." (Firefly was his 
name for his wife, and trespassers on the privilege were 
strictly prosecuted.) 

Mrs Devereux had some doubts of her own appearance 
that night and it had added to her social (hfiiculties. 
She had had her hair dressed differently, and had tried 
in a shy fashion to lessen the repellent dignity of her 
appearance. Something in her maid's eye had suggested 
to her that the woman thought her mad or ludicrous. 
The latter was the worse to bear. The thought had 
brought the cobur to her face, and the knowledge of 
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her own motive had troubled her eyes. She looked at 
herself shrinkingly in the glass, and the unfamiliar aspect 
made her almost miserable — ^but she would not alter 
it again to the old fashion. There was a grave deter- 
mination about Lily Devereux that made it impossible 
for her to turn back once she put her hand to the plough. 
Besides, there really was not time. She drove to 
Malbrook House with her heart startled out of its re- 
gularity by her own outrageousness in having a purpose 
that she would hardly acknowledge, and the first-fruits 
of her effort were that Lord Malbrook consigned her to 
the ranks of beautiful dummies. 

The dinner-party drifted into the reception-rooms as 
soon as the function was over, and almost the first thing 
on which Mrs Devereux's eyes lighted was a fair smooth 
head and broad shoulders coming up the staircase behind 
Miss Dulcie. Teddy Vane-Hurst was clean-shaven and 
wore an eyeglass. He looked as much like a barrister 
as a soldier, and his keen close eyes were really near- 
sighted, but as strong as near-sighted people's always are. 
Miss Dulcie stopped to chatter and laugh with Lady 
Malbrook, and her escort had to wait his turn. Mrs 
Devereux looked past the girl and spoke to her cousin. 

“ Here is Major Vane-Hurst," she said a little obviously. 

"Oh yes — ^how are you, Teddy? How good of you to be 

so early ! My husband's somewhere about " Lady 

Malbrook returned to her chatter with Miss Dulcie witii 
the comfortable remembrance that Teddy would take 
Lily Devereux off her hands now — ^he was so good-natured 
that even Lily's heaviness was not too much for him . 

" Where were you all this afternoon, Mrs Devereux ? '' 
said Major Teddy, and he shook hands with lily as if he 
liked her. She was a tall woman, but his manner was 
just as kindly protecting as if she had been five feet 
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nothing, and of the clinging, appealing t3rpe. " I ex* 
pected to see you at Ranelagh." 

“ I never go to Ranelagh— or hardly ever,” said Lily 
Devereux in her direct fashion, and the flush left her face 
for a moment and made her as unusually white as she had 
been pink. A vision of the terrace was before her men- 
tally, and herself and her mother-in-law approaching the 
little tables set for tea. As they arrived another couple 
were departing, and the two women passed Ainslie Dever- 
eux and Mrs Errington without recognition on either side. 
Lily had said nothing. It was one of the few occasions on 
which she had chanced on her husband in attendance on 
the notorious widow, and she regarded it as a grave insult. 
The elder Mrs Devereux had shrugged her thin shoulders 
and belied the painful lines about her lips with a heroic 
smile. 

" It was very unfortunate — ^more so for him than for us, 
my dear,” she said in extenuation. " He will feel the 
discomfort even though he never refers to it. . . .” 

She spoke as a mother to whom her son’s mmd is still 
an intimate thing. Perhaps she found some comfort in 
her knowledge of him, as greater than his unresponsive 
wife's. Lily had not commented ; but she had avoided 
Ranelagh and Hurlingham since as if they were plague- 
stricken, nor did it occur to her to veil her avoidance in 
excuses. “ I never go to Ranelagh — or hardly ever,” 
she said to Major Vane-Hurst. 

” It was a rippin’ match,” he said, screwing the glass 
yet more firmly into his eye as he peered about for a 
comfortable seat. " We played the Second Life and 
beat ’em by three goals to one. It was a fast game. One 
of our ponies got clear over the boards (it w’as the Old 
Ground) and scattered half-a-dozen people I It wasn’t 
the man’s fault— the brute jumped wide.” 
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Mrs Devereux looked at him deliberately as he hdd 
aside a curtain for her, and disclosed two comfortable 
low seats in an alcove. No other man would have 
risked a tHe-ci-tele with Mrs Devereux from which no 
reasonable excuse could have rescued him. He would 
have regarded the prospect of boredom with dismay. 
” I would have gone if I had known that you were 
playing 1 ’* she said suddenly. 

" You must come next time — I’ll send you passes if you 
are not a member,” he responded kindly. He had not 
the least idea of her having just made an advance that 
she had never made before to any man. It turned her 
a little giddy mentally, and she wondered at her own lack 
of taste, while to Vane-Hurst it was merely a very usual 
civility. But Lily Devereux had no intention of re- 
canting once she had started on the strange path pointed 
out to her. She merely seized on Major Vane-Hurst as 
the man nearest to her, and one whom she knew a little 
better than most through his own charity. He repre- 
sented nothing to her but a man — one of those other men 
beside her husband to whom she was passionately desirous 
of proving attractive, if only to reinstate her fallen self- 
respect. She had made her first effort at dinner on Lord 
Malbrook, and failed ; but she hardly recognised her 
failure in the novelty of the effort. 

" I don't know much about polo,” she said, still looking 
at her companion with large eyes that had an unusual 
excitement in them. “ I am so ignorant of the gama 
itself.” 

” Most women are, until some fellow has explained 
it to them,” he rejoined. ” Dulcie— 4ny sister — knew 
nothing until I took her down to HuHing^iam and sat 
with her and told her what was going on, detail by HAtaii , 
Now die’s awfully kem, and fancies herself and her 
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knowledge no end ! ” He gave a tender little laugh as at 
a dearly beloved child. 

“ I wish you would explain the game to me one day — 
some afternoon when you are not playing. It would 
make the matches so much more interesting,” said Mrs 
Devereux, and she marvelled at herself even while she 
spoke. 

" I will, with pleasure.” It was quite natural to Teddy 
to do something for women, he felt in his element the 
instant they made demands on him. ” Ix)ok here, this 
is Thursday — ^there’s a match on Saturday between the 
dub and the White Rabbits. It won’t be a crack affair, 
but it’s good enough for a lesson. Will you co^e down 
with me that afternoon ? ” 

“ I should like it very much.” She thought, even as 
she spoke, that she might encounter her husband again 
with Mrs Errington, and schooled herself beforehand. 
She would be in the company of another man — a man of 
his own set whom he knew, and had to acknowledge a 
decent fellow without any personal liking ; for Ainslie had 
come in contact with Vane-Hurst’s “ riding-off ” pro- 
pensities in social life, and did not love him. But Lily 
had no wish that he should love the men whom she meant 
to parade in opposition to his attendance on another 
woman. She would prefer him to hate them. The one 
thing from which she winced in preparation was the 
sleepy, comprehensive gleam in Jewel Errington’s wide 
ores. She would know, and understand. 

“ Shall I call for you, or would you rather pick me up 
somewhere ? ” said Teddy easily. " We can go down 
in a taxi if you like. 

“ No, let me pick you up somewhere, please — at your 
dub if it suits you. I would rather have the carriage.” 

” If we drive we must start earlier, ” he said practically . 
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" It will take nearly an hour to drive down — ^we’ll allow 
an hour anyhow. Play begins at four. Can you be at 
the Cavalry at three ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

" Three o’clock on Saturday then.” He drew down an 
immaculate cufE and scribbled the appointment on it 
deftly. “ But when you really know something about 
polo and want to see a hard game, you ought to go out 
to Wembly.” 

“ Wembly I I never heard of it.” 

” Wembly Park. I expect you’ve been there to skate, 
or to motor shows. It’s a beastly long way out, but it’s 
good ground when you get there. They really play at 
Wembly — give some hard knocks too.” 

“ Who plays ? ” 

" Horse dealers and trainers and all sorts,” he laughed. 
” They try some of the good ponies at Wembly — ^make 
them too, very often, and sell them to fellows who play 
at the swagger clubs. We’ll go out to Wembly later, 
when your education is more complete.” 

She laughed a little, almost encouragingly. " I shall 
begin to give myself as many airs as your sister 1 ” she 
said. 

“ Yes, women always do. When they’ve learned their 
ABC they boast they can read any book written ! ” 

" You take rather a condescending view of us. Do you 
always look down ? ” 

" I have to, mostly.” He stretched his long legs and 
laughed. 

“ I am five feet eight,” said Mrs Devereux suggestively. 
” You won’t have to look so far to find me.” 

“ Your head isn’t so much above my shoulder — ^if at 
all,” he boasted, smiling at her with a certain lordly 
approval of her new approachableness. 
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Ifrs Dev«reax rose to her feet with a sodden imputee. 
“ Challenged t " she said, and as he rose also she drew 
her shoulder on a line with his but some inches below. 
Nevertheless her head with its soft crown of hair rose 
above the shoulder point. 

’* Ah, but that’s not fair measurement. Yon ought 
to take off your shoes and let your hair down," he pro- 
tested. 

" You have shoes too 1 ” she reminded him quickly. 
" But I will take mine off and you can leave yours on. 
That will balance my hair, it is not dressed very tugh." 

" It looks very nice," he remarked, suddenly aware 
of a new richness or luxuriance about the loosened waves, 
and also aware in some subtle way that he could approve 
of Mrs Devereux in open speech to-night, and not be 
coldly repulsed for the audacity. 

Lily did not indeed answer directly in any way, for 
she was stooping to remove her shoes, and wondering 
with shocked horror if he thought that she bad taken too 
much wine at dinner, for she had never foimd herself 
either doing or saying such things with any man even 
during her girlhood. Whither was Jewel Errington's 
advice leading her ? It had a will-o’-the-wisp tendency 
as a guide, characteristic of its malevolent author. With 
a little defiance of her old conventions and ideals she 
stood up and kicked the satin slippers out of her way. 

" You see I am still in the right," she said quietly, as 
her lifted head rose a little above his shoulder still. 

" I could put my chin on your head, anyhow 1 ” he 
asserted, and the suggested intimacy made her gasp, 
even though he did not attempt to come an inch closer. 

“ No doubt — ^if you lifted your dun,” she retorted drily. 
*' But I have proved my point— 'you cannot look down 
on me." 
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“ I could not, an 3 nKray,” he said readily, and thane was 
something of generous homage in his glance. " Are you 
looking for your dioes ? Let me help you.” And he 
dropped on one large knee, and took ^ slippers out of 
her hand. 

" Thank you,” she said calmly, and lifted her foot for 
the adjustment. He proved himself more capable than 
she expected, and put on her shoes for her as easily as 
her maid might have done, albeit he had no shoehorn. 

” I wonder why women wear those beastly heels,” he 
said, as he resumed his seat beside her, with an air of 
perfect unconsciousness as to an 3 dhing unusual in the 
late situation. “ You can’t take proper exercise. It’s 
no wonder you all hate walking.” 

" I walk a great deal — ^in the country," protested 
Mrs Devereux. " And I do not as a rule wear evening 
slippers on such occasions.” 

“ You would much rather motor anyway, or ride.” 

"lam learning to ride,” said Mrs Devereux, with a 
little laugh. " And I confess to you that I don’t like 
it at all 1 I would much rather trust to my own 
feet.” 

“ Learning to ride 1 ” he echoed, in genuine surprise. 
“ Surely you can ride ? ” 

" I have not done so since I was a child, and I find that 
I am not only out of practice, but it is very difficult to 
get my muscles into working order again.” 

" Where are you learning ? ” 

" At that big school in Knightsbridge, or rather out 
of Knightsbridge. I believe your sister has leaping 
lessons there.” 

“ Have you a good master ? ” 

" Excdlent, I should say. He appears to me a person 
without bowels of compassion or any xaesey for nerves. 
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And when he sa3rs you must do a thing you find yourself 
doing it, however reluctant.” 

” Have they taken you in the Park yet ? ” 

“ No, they don’t take pupils in the Park until they do 
the School credit.” 

" You don’t mean to say they told you so ? ” 

" I do indeed ! My riding master is capable of em- 
phatic plain speaking, and the most brutal snubbing 
combined with perfect respect. I should shrink from 
knowing what he really thinks of me.” 

“ Look here,” said Vane-Hurst with conviction, “ I 
don’t believe in riding in a school — it teaches you nothing. 
If I had you out in the road I bet I would teac^ you as 
much in an hour as they would in a whole course. I’ll 
take you out one day if you like, either in the Park or 
out of town.” 

“ You seem to be undertaking the whole of my equine 
education.” 

" Oh, well, I didn’t mean to lord it over you.” He 
latched as if a little abashed, and looked more like a 
big dog than ever — a. dog that has met with an unex- 
pected rebuff for being clumsy when he only meant to 
show his friendliness. “ But it you will let me come 
out with you one day, when your Riding Master does 
think you will do him credit — ^perhaps I could help you,” 
he added with more diffidence. “ I’ve got a mare of 
my own that you could ride — she’s hardly up to my 
weight, but I expect she’s better than the screws they 
pat you on in a ^ool I ” 

She looked at him a little apprehensively. He seemed 
very large and emphatic in the black and white of his 
evening dress, and she wondered if he would inspire her 
with sufficient confidence to attempt a gallop on an 
unknown horse in unknown surroundings, beyond the 
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confees of the Riding School ! The latter had not 
tended to harden her nerves perhaps, for she accepted 
the suggestion with caution. 

“ It is very kind of you, and I think I should like it — 
some day. I believe they have very good horses at my 
school, but of course at present I have only been riding 
the quietest, and I should be very frightened to find 
myself on a strange animal amongst London traffic. 
You would certainly have to come too to look after 
your horse, as well as to reassure me." She smiled at 
him to sweeten the flavour of her former satire. “ Do 
you know, I believe I must be going on to another house — 
Mrs Devereux, my mother-in-law, has a card-party to- 
night. Isn't it getting very late ? " 

" Oh, it's not much more than eleven yet. I suppose 
I ought to look for my little sister — she's hidden herself 
and Digby Errington somewhere." 

He rose as she did, and the two tall people looked at 
each other with slightly questioning eyes. Each found 
something in the other to-night which seemed a discovery 
— the woman because she was bent on exploring, the 
man because he was reaUy seeing a new side of her 
character. 

" Don't be hard on Miss Vane-Hurst — a chaperon is a 
good theory, but a tiresome practice," she said, with a 
new cynical lightness. 

As they left the sheltered comer where they had been 
sitting, they came into the tangle of the crowd — those 
" bunches " into which Lady Malbrook asserted that 
Conservatives always congregated — ^but the space in 
front of them happened to be fairly clear. It happened 
also that there was at the moment a lower babble of 
conversation or a pause in the rustle that human beings 
make on such occasions. In the mi^t of this pause 

H 
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lily became suddenly aware of a commotion on the out- 
skirts of the crowd where it drifted back from the recep- 
tion-rooms to the wide gallery branching off from the 
head of the staircase. And then sometUng happened 
almost before she could get her breath — ^people fell back 
exclaiming — there was a little shriek or a laugh — a man 
sprang forward too late — ^and something white and 
appallingly unexpected rushed into the central space. 

It was Lady Sweetie, innocent alike of day or night 
gear, as naked as a baby Cupid, and trembling with 
wickedness and fearful excitement 1 

For aminute there was a hush as one group after another 
stopped speaking. Those in the background who 
could not see in detail said : " What is it ? vVhat has 
happened ? ” Those who could did not know whether 
to laugh or to be shocked. In the midst stood the child, 
the C5mosure of all those eyes, the centre of the situation 
which she had created, and which she loved. 

But the stress of the moment was more than Sweetie 
had bargained for. She had been forced to concoct her 
daring scheme alone, because Viva would not have joined 
her in such outrageous behaviour. It did not satisfy 
Viva to create a disturbance or to shock people, and 
some exquisite sense of the ludicrous prevented her taking 
part in many of Sweetie’s wild escapades. So Sweetie 
stood alone, the small offence on which all those eyes 
were fixed, and suddenly she missed her clothes. She had 
only gloated in theory upon the horror of everyone 
when she put in an appearance to scandalise them, and 
had forgotten that she must take part in the experience 
as well as they. Instead of the derisive dance by which 
she had meant to elude her captors, she stood absolutely 
still for a minute, a beautiful little picture of growing 
shame and ph3rsical perfection, and then, looking round 
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for a refuge, she saw Lily Devereox’s tall figure standing 
out in the foreground of those terrible gazing people, and 
rushed to her and hid her face in the folds of her gown. 

Mrs Devereux had not expected the movement any 
more than Sweetie’s first appearance, but by instinct 
she folded the rich satin skirt about the innocent little 
body, and looked round for help. It was at her elbow. 
Major Vane-Hurst, with hardly an apology, took a light 
shawl from a lady near him and, wrapping the child in it, 
lifted her in his arms to carry her back to safety and 
shelter. Mrs Devereux, watching, saw the child cuddle 
her face against his hard burnt jaw, trying to hide behind 
his neck, and drowning his mouth and chin with her soft 
brown curls; and a little quick breath like a sob tore 
its way from Lily’s heart, for she was a childless woman. 

Naughty Sweetie, rescued from her own action, re- 
covered her wits sufficiently to plan a masterly retreat 
even as she was carried off. 

" Woke with bad dreams 1 ” she sobbed. (Needless 
to say she had never been to sleep at all.) " And 
knew there were lots of meringues. Who’s all those 
people ? ” 

“ You mischief I You knew your mother had a party, 
and planned it all,” said Major Vane-Hurst accusingly. 
He could not resist a teasing pinch of Sweetie’s fat white 
limbs as he carried her, and she wriggled and airled 
herself up closer like a little pig. 

" Lady Sweetie ! How could you 1 What will your 
mamma say ? No nice modest little girl would do such 
a thing 1 " was Nurse’s comment when the culprit was 
delivered to her. 

“ Don’t care — beastly old clothes t Don’t think 
I’ll ever wear them again,” said Sweetie, recovering ha 
defiance. ” And,” she added viciously, “ lots of those 
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ladies hadn't much more on. either. I could see yards 
and yards of their backs and fronts I " 

Major Vane- Hurst fled before his laughter should betray 
him, and pushed his way through the throng in time to 
say good-bye to Mrs Devereux, who was just leaving. 
Perhaps she had waited for him, for in the eyes she turned 
to his he was still reflected holding the little child, her 
soft face pressed against his neck — ^though he knew it 
nQt. 

“ Good-bye — see you Saturday,'* he said cordially, 
and wondered that she only nodded while her handclasp 
of his was so genuine. Turning away he came face to 
face with a mutual acquaintance — a man who knew Mrs 
Devereux and avoided her as conscienliously 'as he did 
other disagreeables in his life. 

" Hulloa, Teddy ! " said this gentleman languidly. 
" At your old tricks again. By Jove ! I should be 
sorry to undertake all the charity attentions that are 
thrust on you." 

Major Vane-Hurst screwed his eyeglass into his eye 
again, and regarded the speaker with an expression that 
had changed from the benevolent St Bernard to the 
truculent bull terrier. 

" What do you mean ? " he said shortly, and his tone 
was the tone of the bully on the polo-ground. 

" Why, Mrs Devereux in the present instance. About 
the heaviest woman in London to undertake, eh ? " 

It's a pity you don't know her better— only you are 
not capable of understanding anything above a giggling 
schoolgirl I " said Vane-Hurst brutally. " I have, any- 
how, a great respect for Mrs Devereux and a sincere sym- 
pathy for her. I will trouble you not to offer me your 
d — -d condolence for talking to her or to any other 
woman." His face had hardened. The square, rough- 
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hewn jaw was thrust forward, and the keen eyes were 
momentarily ferocious. Major Teddy was " riding-ofi.” 

“ Sorry 1 ” ejaculated the discomfited acquaintance 
as he drew away. 

Had he been a witness of Mrs Devereux’s manner and 
conversation that night it is possible that he also might 
have modified his opinion of her. 



CHAPTER VII 


'* I don’t want no harping nor singing — 

Such things with my style don’t agree ; 

Where the hoofs of the horses are ringing 
There’s music sufficient for me.” 

A. B. Paterson. 

The younger Devereuxs had a house in Pont Street, which 
Lily found very convenient for the Riding School. She 
usually drove to Harrod’s first on pretence of doing some 
shopping, dismissed the cab, and took another on to her 
lesson. In the first days of her painful effort to remove 
the cause of her husband’s gibe that she could do nothing 
like other people she had been driven to concealing her 
lessons through shy shame, and had felt a second humilia- 
tion in the deception. But of late a new callousness had 
beset her. No one questioned her comings and goings, 
and she had her own victoria and could have driven to 
the School and back in it had she so chosen, and vouch- 
safed no explanation of her attendance there. It occurred 
to her mind that it was her own business after all, and 
not her husband’s. She was an heiress when Ainslie 
married her, and her fortune was safely settled upon 
herself and the children who had never been granted to 
her. If she chose to spend her money on any folly it 
was no one’s right to question her. She kept her desire 
to learn to ride a- secret now, simply because she bitterly 
expected ridicule. 

It was the same with the card playing. She had studied 
bridge as other women might take up Greek, certainly 
with as much serious application, for it was in her nature to 

1x8 
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to be thorough. She had however the head of a mathe* 
matician and the memory of a Member of Parliament, 
and the game presented few difficulties to her in learning 
it. All she wanted was judgment, and this would come 
with practice. Mrs Devereux the elder gave card-parties, 
and Lily attended them as earnestly as she went to the 
Riding School. Her mother-in-law was too ardent a 
devotee of bridge to be surprised, and welcomed a member 
of her party who could always be depended upon both 
to put in an appearance and to play a sound if not a 
brilliant game. 

“ Besides, it really doesn't matter if Lily loses a little — 
she has such a lot of money ! ” she said to herself con- 
sohngly. The spirit of the gambler was not however 
in Mrs Ainslie. She had learned with a purpose of making 
herself more like other people, and entering into their 
lives. She had unconsciously gone on playing because 
she liked it, but increasing skill and mastery of the game 
made her a winner more often than a loser. She did not 
plunge, she never risked a weak suit in her declarations, 
she discarded with a dehberation that was genius ; and 
she played with a quiet enjoyment of her own skill. 

On the night of Lady Malbrook’s party Mrs Devereux 
the younger went on from Malbrook House to Eaton 
Square where Mrs Devereux the elder had a bridge-party. 
She arrived there before midnight and had an hour’splay, 
after which she went home quietly to thinV over the 
events of the evening. She had held good cards, and 
had pleased her partner — a club man whose admiration 
would have been denied to the most fascinating woman 
on earth if she had trumped his best card. But for all 
that Mrs Ainslie Devereux knew, with an imusual thrill 
of power, that his eyes sought hers across the table with a 
double approval because she was well-gowned and well- 
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groomed. The sense of power— feminine power— was 
new to her, and subtly intoxicating. She had smiled 
upon the dub man, ostensibly in congratulation of their 
partnership, but in reality as much because die knew 
her own value for the first time. 

When she said good-night to him he returned her lead 
as neatly as he had at the card-table. " I wish you would 
ask me to call, Mrs Devereux," he said, with disarming 
friendliness. “ Are you ever at home ? ” 

" I will try to get up a foimsome,” said Lily kindly. 
“ Do you know if Major Vane-Hurst plays ? ” . 

'* Yes ” — ^but he made a wry face. " I object to him 
as a partner, however. He is never in the wrong." 

“ That must be quite as trying in an opponent," she 
laughed. " If I ask him I will play with him myself, 
an 3 ^ay. Lady Malbrook will come and make the fourth, 
I daresay.” 

" Or Lady Herring ? She is the better player." 

" I don’t know her very well ” Lily hesitated. 

“ But that does not matter," she added, collecting 
herself. " I will know her better if she is a bridge 
player." 

They shook hands cordially. " I wonder why people 
think that woman dull ? ” mused Ernest Chateris to 
himself as he strolled home to his quarters in Half Moon 
Street. “ She doesn't say smart things certainly. But 
she is very jolly and nice, and undeniably handsome. 
Pity her husband is running Mrs Errington so openly — 
deuced bad form 1 " 

lily Devereux was thoughtful as she drove home. Lady 
Herr^ was Ainslie's friend rather than her own, and 
if die asked her to make one of the bridge-party it would 
sooner or later be sure to come to Ainslie’s ears. The 
only reason why it had not yet reached him through her 
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mother-ib-law was the somewhat strained relations be> 
tween Mrs Devereux and her son, over the Enington 
There was no open breach, but Lily knew 
that there were certain things they dared not touch upon, 
and Ainslie’s married life was one of them. She divined 
that Mrs Devereux would not discuss her pursuits ; 
whereas Lady Herring had no such scruples. Well, it 
did not matter. She had learned to play too well to fear 
criticism. Besides, she had only taken his advice — ^to 
her own advantage as it chanced. She would certainly 
ask Teddy Vane-Hurst to make one of the party, in spite 
of other men’s reluctance to play with him, for she liked 
Teddy, and he fed her new sense of power — fed it better 
than any other man at the immediate moment. There 
was a httle smile on her lips as she alighted at her own 
door and entered the haU, and it hardly froze even as 
she unexpectedly encountered her husband. 

He was coming from his own smoking-room at the 
back of the house, and was evidently on his way to bed, 
for he yawned slightly when he stopped to speak to her 
as in duty bound. 

“ Just in from the Malbrook party ? ” 

” No, I went there early, and on to your mother’s.” 

“ I’m afraid you had a dull time there. They were 
playing bridge, of course.” 

She smiled faintly. " Yes, of course.” 

“ I thought of going myself, but I left the club so late 
it wasn’t worth while.” There was a discontent and 
weariness about Ainslie that betokened him out of conceit 
with his world. 

" They are playing now,” remarked his wife quietly 
as she moved towar(^ the staircase. He stood aside to 
let her pass, but as she lifted her heavy satin gown in her 
hand to mount the stairs he arrested her. 
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" Oh, Lily, I’ve asked a man to Innch here on Monday 
— Stiggert, fellow who shoots in Africa." 

" Monday I " repeated Mrs Devereux thoughtfully. 
" Oh yes — I shall be in to luncheon. But I am engagal 
in the afternoon." (She had a lesson at the Riding School 
at three o'clock that day. The morning had, unfortun- 
ately, been full.) 

" Some of those damned charity meetings, I suppose,” 
muttered Ainslie. His wife’s engagements, as far as he 
knew, were invariably connected with sales of work 
or other charitable objects. She frequently took stalls 
at bazaars, and even opened such functions herself. 
“ Well, I don’t know that you and Stiggert would 
have much in common,” he remarked, with a shojst laugh. 

" We shall meet at luncheon anyway," was her un- 
disturbed comment. " And I can ask Muriel to make a 
fourth if you like." 

" Yes ; but if you are rushing off immediately after it 
looks rather like breaking up the party 1 Shall I ask 
him to come on Saturday instead ? ” 

" I am engaged on Saturday afternoon, too.” 

“ You could throw it up for once," 

" I don’t want to, thank you," she said, and laughed 
openly, with inward amusement. If he had known that 
she was going to call at the Cavalry Club at three, and 
driving toRanelagh with Teddy Vane-Hurst, shewondered 
what he would have had to say ! The situation began 
to entertain Mrs Devereux very much. She vaguely 
regretted that she had missed so much amusement for so 
many dull years, and, with the innocent excitement of a 
rhiM at present, she wondered how soon her husband 
would begin to realise that she was no longer alone and 
neglected-^that other men sought her society— that ^ 
also could be a success I She pictured his face when it 
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d^vned upon him, and eagerly altered his expression in 
her o>ivn mind to haughty surprise, anger, expostulation, 
jealousy — ^twisting her mental picture of his features to 
flatter herself. There was a little silent laugh in her eyes 
as she reached her own room and, going in, turned the 
key deliberately in the lock. She had done so many 
times before with a sore heart, feeling the humiliation 
of his desertion in that there was no necessity to safeguard 
her privacy. It was he who had deserted, not she who 
had denied. But to-night there was a meaning in the 
action, a forecasted triumph. Some day he would come 
back — and knock. 

Ainslie Devereux watched his wife ascend the stairs 
beneath frowning brows, and with a half-absent attention. 
She was a stately woman in her satin bravery, and he 
recognised her good looks. It was a pity that she should 
be so dull I She had bored him at a very early stage of 
their married life, and he had been driven into other 
distractions — or so he thought. For he laid the blame 
between them to her account, rather than his own. It 
had not been his fault ; at least he never accepted it 
as his fault, even when her relations and his own displayed 
silent disapproval. He thought he deserved S3mipathy 
rather than condemnation ; for a man with social qualities, 
a favoTirite in his set, is hardly used by Fate in being 
handicapped by a woman who is to all intents and pur- 
poses a failure. To-night he was out of tune with all 
his world. The affair with Mrs Errington was drawin g 
to an inevitable end, and he had not the furious pursuit 
of his desires to push every other consideration out of his 
mind. It had been purdy physical, and the reaction 
left him without regret, without any feelii^ but a vague 
discontent. He was ashamed also that it should end 
so soon, and he knew that it was going to md. Jewel's 
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treatment of him in the Park the other morning had 
onfy quickened the process, and made him a little sorer 
that he had reached the limit of his endurance. He was 
not disillusioned, because neither of them had ever pre- 
tended that it was anything but a natural passion — 
particularly Jewel. There was a frankness about this 
lady’s escapades that forbade any man to flatter himself 
that she had surrendered her heart and was at his mercy. 
She would not care — ^there were fresh victims, newer and 
more absorbing. But for his code’s sake he disliked the 
idea of a break with her, and would fain have drawn out 
the links of the chain before he freed himself. An Enghsh- 
man’s morals are so curiously illogical that they bewilder 
the traditions of other nations. It was not a question 
of remorse or honour so much as the decency of me thing, 
with Ainslie. Where a Frenchman is a light-hearted 
sensualist, and a German a sentimental brute, the English- 
man regards his folhes with a solemnity that invites 
compUcations. Ainslie Devereux pitied himself very 
much on account of his womenkind as he went up 
two stairs at once to his dressing-room. He heard the 
little click of his wife’s door as the ke}’ locked it, and that, 
being his own decree, was another injury. 

It was Mrs Devereux who was enio5dng herself in the 
present stress of things. She dressed for Ranelagh on 
the appointed Saturday as a child going to a first party, 
and was afraid lest her maid should discover that she 
had any unusual excitement in view. Surely the woman 
suspected her already, from the night when she had 
altered the dressing of her hair to the present instant 
when she selected a favourite gown with would-be uncon- 
cern ! For she had not yet realised that a servant respects 
a mistress who can get into mischief as long as she can 
keep dear of the consequences. The maid would have 
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taken far more interest in her had she known her destina- 
tion, than she did supposing that Lily was bound for 
some dull public function, which was what she really 
thought. 

The gown at any rate was becoming, and the holiday 
mood of its wearer was not less so. Lily Devereux felt 
as if lessons were over and play was beginning as she 
got into the carriage and gave the footman the number 
in Piccadilly — she did not say the Cavalry Club. It 
troubled her all the way that she must stop in such a 
public thoroughfare for all her chance acquaintance to 
see, V aiting for her escort ; but she need not have dis- 
turbed herself. Major Vane-Hurst was standing on the 
steps as she drove up, lighting a cigarette, and he tossed 
it into the gutter without a regretful glance as he came 
down to the carriage and took the empty seat at her side. 

I was giving you five minutes' grace — ^ladies are not 
usually so punctual/' he said, with an approving glance 
at the bay horses as they dashed forward. I hope you 
won't find it too hot — I am taking you down very early." 

" No, I don't feel the heat," Mrs Devereux assured him, 
and her cool, unflushed face bore her testimony. " I 
wanted to be early — I am absolutely excited to think that 
I am going to see a polo match and really enjoy it 1 " 

He had turned in his seat to look at her in laughing 
surprise. " Well, I hope you will — ^it is a very nice of 
you to say so, an 3 ^ay," he said. " I can't think why 
this hasn't happened before, though. We must have 
both been at Ranelagh or Hurlingham heaps of times." 

Mrs Devereux thought she knew very well, but she 
did not say so. She put down her new spirit of adventure 
entirely to Mrs Errington, not realising that she had been 
long drifting to some such outbreak of her slighted 
womanhood, and that she had only arrived at a point 
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v^bere her appeal to her rival was a natural outcome. 
Mrs Errington’s advice had merely hastened matters, 
but Teddy’s innocent wonder that she had so long been 
in the background seemed to her a fresh accusation. 

" I told you — I seldom go to polo matches,” she said 
with a soft haste. ” What a lovely day it is, though ! 
It makes all the difference to see such places in fine 
weather.” 

” It makes a lot of difference to the ground too,” he 
remarked practically. “ Look here. I've been thinking 
what you said about riding lessons. I’m sure you can’t 
get any good in a School. Anyhow I wish you’d let me 
come down one day and see how they teach you. Ten to 
one it’s all wrong ! ” '* 

** I shall be horribly nervous ” laughed Mrs Devereux. 
" But I am sure you will approve of my master — ^he 
teaches your sister, you know.” 

" That chap ! Oh, I believe he’s all right. He has 
done Dulcie a lot of good, my father sa}^. I haven’t 
seen her in the saddle lately. . . . Anyhow I’ll come 
down to the School and fetch you one day. I’ve never 
been there, and I want to see it.” 

" Very well. I am going to have a lesson on Monday, 
three to four. Only please don’t come too early. I shall 
really be very unhappy if you are watching all the time.” 

" I'll come at a quarter to four — ^that suit you ? But 
you mustn’t be nervous with me. I only want to help 
you.” 

He spoke so kindly that her heart went out to him as to 
a Mend. She remembered him as she had last seen him 
with Sweetie in his arms, the rosy, naughty face pressed 
against his neck, and the child’s soft body held so softly 
against his great chest. He was no longer merely the 
" other man ” by whom riie meant to challenge her 
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husband’s attention — she felt almost ashamed that ^ 
could have thought of using him for this. He assumed 
a personality, and one to be valued, but devoid of sex. 

" I don’t think 1 could be really nervous, even under 
your criticism,” she said slowly, and a little gravely. 
" I am so sure you would be charitable.” 

“ That’s right. I’m never hard on women. I think 
they have a deuce of a time as a rule, poor little soub ! ” 
he said, with genuine pity. " What we say is natural in 
ourselves we always call vice in them, and we’ve made 
them hypocrites by insisting on their being prudes. 
When a woman lies it’s always because a man’s frightened 
her into it.” 

“ I can’t imagine myself being frightened into a lie — 
I might be ridiculed into it,” said Mrs Devereux, with 
most unprecedented self-revelation. Her reserve usually 
prevented her even admitting her own point of view, 
and limited her conversation to surface things because 
anal 3 ^is was too intimate. But he seemed so much 
a comrade as to have got beyond the outer walls of 
acquaintanceship to-day, and she thought, at some 
future date, of confiding her reason to him for striking 
out a new line for herself, or even telling him of that 
strange interview with Jewel Errington. Perhaps some 
day they might be such real friends that she could refer 
indirectly to her husband’s enslavement by that other 
woman, and her own desperate resolve to regain her 
place. She glanced at the big figure beside her, and it did 
not seem so utterly impossible. It was a novel pleasure 
anyway to see the usually empty seat occupied, and 
stranger still by a man who appeared somehow to fill it 
naturally. 

As they turned in at the gates in the Castlenau Road 
they overtook and passed a hansom containing the very 
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man with whom Mrs Devereux had played bridge a few 
nights before. She bowed and smiled, and Vane-Hurst 
lifted his hat in acknowledgement of the other’s saluta- 
tion, but without any marked pleasure. 

" That reminds me," said Lily. " I have asked Mr 
Chateris to come and play bridge one afternoon. Will 
you make a fourth if I ask Lady Herring ? " 

" Oh yes, thanks — I should like it,” he answered, but 
she noted a trifle more of ceremony in his tone. “ D’you 
know Chateris well ? ” 

" Only as a bridge player.” 

“ He’s an awful ass at that,” said Major Teddy, with 
great outspokenness. " I played with him one night 
at White’s ” 

" Yes, he said he had played with you.” 

” He didn’t give me much of a character, I expect. 
Well, I don’t mind saying that there’s no love lost 
between us.” 

" Would you rather not come, then ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I should like to come.” He hesitated, and 
she wondered if he would say what was in his mind and 
ask her not to have Chateris. It was quite impossible 
in the circumstances, but the game of playing one man 
against another was beginning to amuse her even more 
than bridge. She looked at him with a little smile as 
the carriage drew up at the house, and he helped her to 
alight, ignoring the superfluous footman. He had not yet 
got so far as to express his desires plainly to her. 

" Then if you come you will bring a peaceable spirit, and 
not argue,” she commanded in her new role of Queen 
Woman, and his keen eyes flickered oddly for a moment 
as they met hers. 

” As you wish it,” he said courteously, and ^e passed 
into the cool depths of the hall from the summer heat 
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outside, heir heart beating a little with the sense of being 
newly crowned. 

I have a great love for the Club House at Bam Alms, 
with its wide marble hall and red blinds. It is all so 
pretty and so gay, and a welcome respite from the ugly 
Hammersmith highroad and the hot commerce of the 
streets. London is at a very little distance, but it seems 
thmst back from the very gates through which the 
favoured find their way and leave the envious to bewail a 
lack of passes. Mrs Devereux paused aimlessly before 
the list of dinner guests, which she did not really see, 
to enjoy her last sensation. 

“ If I had thought you would like it I would have 
engaged a table and we could have dined here,'* Vane- 
Hurst's voice said over her shoulder. 

** I wiil — some day," she answered, with a little feeling 
of recklessness. For to bring a male escort to a polo 
match to explain the game seemed a sober and legitimate 
thing — to dine with him in that happy place of fresh air 
and lights and music quite the opposite. Yet she would 
enjoy it — oh, she would enjoy it ! She had been mono- 
tonously unhappy and dreary for so long, her youth 
demanded that she should come out into the sunshine 
a httle and do as her neighbours did in some delightful 
fashion. 

It seemed that he would enjoy it too, for his voice had 
regained its pleasant ease of comradeship as they made 
their way to the Barnes Ground. People were already 
beginning to drift in that direction, and Vane-Hurst 
was keenly anxious to secure good seats. He looked at 
his watch and began to walk as if for a wager. 

“ Come along — ^we have not too much time," he said, 
as brusquely she thought as if to another man. '' I will 
try to get you some tea later — ^when the match is over." 


I 
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" I don’t mind about tea — I want to see the game,” 
she gasped, for he was striding over the turf at a pace 
that made it almost necessary to run to keep up with him. 
His long legs carried him ahead of any feminine pedestrian 
toiling in his wake, and it was evident that in his enthusi- 
asm he was apt to forget the grace allowable to the 
weaker sex. 

” Do you know if you go so very fast I think I shall 
have to run behind ! ” she panted at last, with real amuse- 
ment in her tones. No other man of her acquaintance 
would have omitted to pay her the bored courtesy of 
waiting on her steps, she felt sure, and somehow she 
liked the omission. It seemed to make them less con- 
ventional and more frankly friends. 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon — I really am awfully sorry ! ” he 
said, slackening his speed, and looking down on her with 
the benign smile that took the harshness out of his face. 
Teddy Vane-Hurst combined the odd mixture of the 
martinet and the knight-errant in his six feet two inches. 
“ I was anxious to get good seats,” he explained. ‘‘ But 
I forgot you might get tired. You must stop me when 
I do things like that.” 

‘‘ I am considered a good walker,” said Lily meekly, as 
they crossed the rustic bridge and passed the espaliers 
where the roses hold court round a little stone Negro 
boy who is always in doleful mood with the English 
summer. ‘‘ It was the rate at which you were going 
that I could not cope with.” 

“ In spite of your boasting the other night that you were 
almost as tall as I am,” he reminded her triumphantly. 
‘‘ And the sensible heels you always wear when you go 
into the country I ” 

” I don’t count Ranelagh as the country,” she ex- 
postulated. 
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" So you feel justified in wearing four-inch heels 1 ” he 
retorted with intention. “ After all, I need not have 
hurried you,” he added penitently as he ushered her 
into the pavilion. ‘ ‘ We are almost the first.” 

They sat down in a comer and waited, until the seats 
began to fill and the teams to collect themselves on the 
ground, with that supreme indifference to punctuality 
or deference to onlookers that only a polo player can 
assume. Two or three men in red or white waistcoats 
gambolled on to the green spread of turf and proceeded 
to charge at a small white object which they sometimes 
hit and more often missed, turning their ponies to get 
them in hand before the game, without of course any 
intention of showing off — oh no 1 they were loftily blind 
to the rows of women in gay colours and black or tweed 
men in the chairs under the trees and in the pavilion. 
Being a member, Vane- Hurst had the advantageof taking 
Mrs Devereux into a shady comer where the sun could 
not dazzle the game before their blinded eyes ; but the 
people under the trees were blossoming into gay blots of 
parasols aU down the row. 

" Now do you know anything about the game at all ? ” 
Major Teddy said with business-like directness. 

" I know they all try to get the ball — ” Mrs Devereux 
hesitated. " And they knock it past those posts, don’t 
they ? ” 

" Good Lord 1 ” exclaimed Vane-Hurst at this amazing 
definition of the mles of polo ; thpugh could he have 
known it one half the people sitting round them were no 
better instmcted in spite of having seen the game a 
hundred times. 

“ The teams are four a side — see that ? ” he said 
rapidly, as the jdayers at last lined up and the umpire 
threw in the ball. “ Now see that fellow on the grey, a 
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few paces behind the others ? He’s the Back, and pro- 
bably &e Captain. He has to defend his own goal and 
try to get the ball through the opponents’ goal posts if 
he has a chance.” 

” But there is another man playing ‘ Back ’ as you call 
it for the White team ! ” 

" Well, they must both have a back. The man they 
call Number One makes the running for Number Two as 
a rule, and Number Two has to make goals if he can — 
that is, hit the ball between the opposing team's goal posts. 
Number Three backs up Number Two and if Two misses 
gets on to the ball. He ought to be ready to defend his 
own goal too, if Back happens to get out of place.” 

" It looks exactly as if they were all trying tcKget the 
ball at once,” said Mrs Devereux complainingly, trying 
to disentangle the bunch of men and ponies as they 
W'orked to get the ball into the open. “ I’m sure 
they are none of them doing the things they ought 
to do.” 

” Any decent team will play into each other’s hands, 
and forgo their own chances if another man has a better 
one of making a goal,” said Teddy hurriedly, his eyes 
darting after the players as the ball at last flew away 
towards the Red team’s goal, and the Back galloped to 
intercept if for all his pony was worth. " Ah 1 well 
hit ! See that back-hander ? Clean under his pony’s 
tail.” 

“ Another man has got it,” said Lily, catching a reflec- 
tion of the excitement. “ See how those two are riding 
after each other ! ” 

“ 'The Whites will have them in a moment — they ought 
to have ridden off Number Two. They can’t get a goal 
that distance — see them pass the ball ? ” 

“ But they didn't pass 1 That man pulled back.” 
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" Pass the ball to each other, I mean. Number Two 
couldn’t get a shot so he passed to Three. 'You’ll 
understand better if you watch closely.” 

“ You must think me very stupid 1 ” 

“ Not at all — like teaching you ! ” 

He turned his eyes from the game for an instant to look 
at her, and her blood ran a little faster for a moment even 
though her eyes still remained fixed on the players. No 
man had ever owned to liking to help her timid efforts at 
comprehension. A languid explanation demanded by 
politeness was all she had ever looked for if she had asked 
questions concerning masculine interests. And she 
feared she had a slow brain, the truth being that she was 
more thorough than other women in tr 3 dng to master 
the details of things that taxed her ignorance, and more 
honest in owning to very surface knowledge. But here 
was someone who thought her drawback an advantage 
since it gave him leave to teach her ! No wonder that 
her heart wanned to him with gratitude, and perhaps 
a little triumph too. For being a woman she read the 
expression in his eyes through the tone of his voice, 
without having to acknowledge to herself that she had 
actually seen it. Vane-Hurst’s glance was not all due 
to benevolence at the moment. 

The bell rung in about another four minutes, leaving the 
Red team with a goal to the good. For a subtle reason 
that no man can quite value Mrs Devereux plunged at 
once into a discussion of the game, during the two 
minutes’ breathing space while the players changed 
ponies. She wanted to know what the off-side rule 
meant, the vexed question of crossing, the result of a 
foul, and the penalty exacted. It was quite legitimate 
that she should question, after his avowal of liking to 
instruct ; but it gave Major Teddy no chance to be any- 
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thing but a mentor, and left him with an unsatisfied 
feeling Jhat was too vague to be classified. 

The next chukker held an excitement. The White 
Rabbits got on to the ball first, and drove it towards their 
opponents' goal at once, as if determined to make up lost 
ground and become the attacking party. An exciting 
five minutes followed, during which the Captain of the 
Red Team was hard pressed for his defence, and White’s 
Number One did wonders in riding-off, and Number Two 
and Number Three passed with bewildering rapidity. 
But in wheeling to avoid a collision. Number Three’s 
pony slipped, rolled over and over like a cat, and was en- 
gulfed for a moment in a melee of struggling hoofs and 
sticks, with his rider. There was a running Oh I ” 
along the line of spectators, and broken words that 

voiced fear. " ridden over 1 ” — " bring a 

htirdle I ” — " is he — ^no 1 — ^up again I ” and then 

almost before the Umpire’s whistle had stopped the game 
the capsized man and pony emerging together, — a swing 
into the saddle, — a fresh rush while it seemed that man 
and horse must still be dazed with the fall. The attack- 
ing players clung to their advantage, and, in spite of the 
Red Team’s plucky defence, v'hen the bell rang for the 
end of the period the Rabbits had scored a goal. 

Mrs Devereux leaned suddenly back in her seat, with 
a new expres»on in her eyes. She had realised that a 
game may carry its penalties — for anyone interested in 
one of the players. Her eyes left the absorbing field for 
an instant, and rested on the broad shoulders and half- 
turned face beside her. It was Vane-Hurst this time 
who appeared unconscious. 

‘The last part of the game found Mrs Devereux more 
silent, and her replies to Vane-Hurst’s remarks and ex- 
planations were monosyllabic. He turned round to her 
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when the final bell rang, and the Red had been proclaimed 
victors by five goals to two, and looked at her with a new 
attention. 

" Are you tired ? ” he said. 

" Oh no 1 ” 

“ Bored ? ” 

" Not in the least.” 

" You are very silent then,” he remarked, as he pushed 
back his chair and rose. “ Come and have tea.” 

She smiled a little comically. “ If a woman is silent 
it is always because she has a headache, or wants her tea, 
isn’t it ? ” she said rather teasingly. “ As a matter of 
fact, I was thinking ” 

” Don’t try to understand the technicalities all at once,” 
he advised kindly, with an innocent obtuseness that made 
her suddenly laugh and sigh together. " It will seem 
much more simple the more you watch it.” 

" What a boy you are I ” she retorted unexpectedly. 
” Am I fourteen also that I should think of nothing but 
the rules of sport ? ” 

It was his turn to laugh, and he looked down with 
some curiosity at her as she paced along by his side with 
her head a little lifted in rufiled dignity. He even screwed 
the eyeglass a thought tighter to enable him to examine 
this new mood, but he saw nothing save the fact that 
she was looking very well, as he had said, — exceedingly 
well, in that subtle assertion of feminine rights that 
claimed something he seemed to have missed. 

” Well, what were you thinking about ? ” he said. 
" I see that my instructions were quite superfluous. You 
were not attending 1 ” 

"Indeed I was! You may put me through an examina- 
tion if you like.” She turned her head as they crossed 
the bridge again, and looked away down the stretch of 
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quiet water, one green glimmer in its setting of green 
trees. “ Polo seems to me a horribly dangerous game I " 
she said abruptly. 

Major Teddy was aghast. “ My dear lady, where 
does the danger come in ? There is absolutely none if 
you observe the rules.” His utterance was always softer 
and quicker when he argued, as if he held himself in 
reserve. She had begun to judge his mental attitude by 
his tones. 

" How was it that man came down to-day, then ? ' 
she said obstinately. 

“ His pony slipped — ^he turned too quickly.” 

" Well, that might happen to anyone.” 

” It was his own fault though — ^you can’t blanfj the 
game for your own carelessness. A fellow knows if his 
ponies can turn in a scrum or not. Besides, he wasn’t 
hurt.” 

She did not answer, and her lips closed a little wistfully 
as they sat down under the trees. Beyond them stretched 
that loveliest of old gardens within sound and sight of 
London, whose clipped yews have overlooked many 
generations of fair women with a beauty as soon out of 
date as their gowns. All round them on the lawn was 
a gay-coloured crowd, and the low English chatter ran 
on like an accompaniment that was yet not their part 
of the music. Vane-Hmst had chosen his table wisely 
and well, not in the thick of the crowd, or too far to 
oatch the attention of the officials in red coats, but 
on the outskirts of the throng under a great beech- 
tree. 

Lily Devereux was conscious of a childish pleasure in it 
all, — ^the well-dressed, careless people, the lovely grounds, 
even the tea and the brown bread and butter. She had 
only a very medium sense of pleasure connected with 
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Ranelagh hitherto, and she looked at Vane-Hurst’s 
substantial person and keen rather brutal face as if 
she found him a magician. Surely the fact of mere 
masculine attention could not so afiect her as to change 
the outlook of things I She felt a little vulgar, and glanced 
about her for distraction. 

“ What a curious thing it is that all the waiters here 
are like old actors ! ” she said restlessly. “ Do look at 
them. Major Vane-Hurst — did you ever see anything so 
curious ? " 

“ All types too,” he agreed. “ Comedy and tr^edy 
and drama — ^but they all look as if they came off the 
stage." 

“ There is something of the jockey about them also. 
Perhaps they are superannuated polo players ! ” 

” Did you enjoy the game ? ” 

“ Yes, really, very much.” 

“ Next time we play you must come down and see us. 
We have rather a good team in my regiment.” 

“ Oh no ! ” she exclaimed with a soft quick breath, 
as if an involuntary horror took her. Then more gently, 
“ I should miss you so if you were playing — there would 
be nobody to explain it to me.” 

" I thought you could pass an examination already.” 

" Oh, don’t tease me 1 ” she said, with a sudden earnest- 
ness that amazed him. “ Can’t you see that I won’t 
see you play ? ” 

" How very unkind I ” 

'‘Supposing your pony slipped — and it isn't the 
game very likely, but it comes to the same thi ng 
when one is watching — and of course you know your 
pony s' capabilities, but that won't save you in the 
rush 1 " 

Her incoherence and the flurry in her voice gave him a 
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new insight. She pulled herself up half-laughing, as if 
a little ashamed of her outburst. You see I am a poor 
rider myseVt — ^it maikes me horribly nervous to see an 
accident I '' she added. 

He sat looking at her steadily across the tea-table for a 
long minute. Perhaps he was a little flattered, but being 
as he was it is certain that he was more touched by the 
suggestion of personal interest. Vane-Hurst was not a 
vain man so much as a sensitive one under his most 
ferocious exteriors. He was extremely receptive to 
kindness, and there was nothing but kindness in -Lily 
Devereux's eyes. They were almost maternal in their 
anxiety. he could not judge the tone of his own 
voice as he answered her. 

“ My dear child, I wouldn't ask you to see me play if it 
cost you the least unhappiness — you know that. I only 
wanted to show off before you, because I hoped to approve 
myself in your eyes — that's the real truth. All men are 
like that when a woman interests them." 

" And all women are afraid for men when they are in- 
terested, I suppose," she said as frankly as he had spoken. 
** I know I was a fool — ^but it was when that man fell — 
I thought it might have been you I '' 

" I trust I'm a better horseman than that 1 " said 
Teddy, with his nose in the air. " But it was just as 
sweet of you to think of it 1 " 

" I am so glad I did not live in the Middle Ages — I 
should never have enjoyed a tourney, even though my 
particular knight were as unconquered as Lancelot ! " 

" I wonder what your particular knight would have been 
like ? " 

“ Oh, he would have had a beard 1 " said Mrs Devereux 
with a flash of audacity in her eyes as they rested on the 
clean-shaven face across the table. " And he would have 
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been quite a small man compared with those of to-day, 
according to the size of the suits of mail that have come 
down to us.” 

Teddy squared himself a little. “ Thank you I ” he 
said. “ I suppose your hero is dark ? ” 

“ Of course. Men and women always admire their 
opposites.” 

” I beg your pardon, I think not. At that rate my 

ideal would be a small dark woman, whereas ” 

" I have hnished tea,” said Mrs Devereux politely, 
rising to her full height and turning her fair head away 
from him carelessly. " Don’t you think we ought to 
make room for other people ? ” 

He followed her along the terrace and into the house, 
perforce, and the only remark she hazarded was that it 
was past six, and they must really be getting home. She 
had forgotten, until that moment, the chance of an en- 
counter with her husband and Jewel Errington, but 
while she waited for the carriage she glanced round with 
momentary apprehension, and was relieved to find that 
they were not in evidence. There had been no especial 
attraction at the club this afternoon, and the chances 
were against their being present ; but earlier in the day 
she would not have shrunk even from the encounter — 
now some subtle element even in the desultory chat across 
the tea-table gave her a greater feeling of responsibility. 
It was too intangible for danger, but she had a sense of 
having made strides in an intercourse that had been barely 
begun a short time since. Vane-Hurst had gone out 
obediently to look for the carriage, but the end of his 
interrupted sentence was only delayed. As Mrs DevCTeux 
lifted her dainty skirts to step into the vehicle she tripped, 
and a big hand slid under her arm with an instant strength 
that lifted her clear of the step and into her seat. 
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" I was going to say," remarked Major Teddy steadily 
as he sat down beside her and the carriage turned 
into the drive, “ that on the whole I should select a tall 
fair woman, however misplaced ^e may seem in my 
preference.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


“ And how the palfrey snorts and pulls f 

Now, Mary, help poor wandering fools ! 

The palfrey pulls, and he must go : 

The lady’s hand may not say No. 

And go he does : the palfrey goes : 

Merry again the palfrey goes.” 

Leigh Hunt. 

Lady Sweetie’s escapade was considered so serious that 
Lady Malbrook was driven to distraction to devise a 
punishment solemn enough for the offence. Finally the 
child was deprived of the mental and physical delight of 
coming down to dessert for a month, and the edict was 
conveyed to her with due gravity. Perhaps a similarity 
of tastes helped her mother to decide that the depriva- 
tion would be a sufficient punishment, for in her heart 
Lady Malbrook loved sweets. She knew that the good 
things fed to her by her indulgent father were a violent 
joy to Sweetie, who was a splendid Pagan, and the 
atmosphere of the lighted room and the glittering dinner- 
table filled her little soul with ecstasy as she posed 
amongst the guests. Her appearance at dessert was the 
one time when Lady Sweetie felt angelic and behaved in 
kind. There was something in the dainty lace frock 
and the ephemeral blue ribbons that fired the artistic 
spirit in her, and perhaps a glimpse of her own image in 
the nursery glass may have forced her into an appropriate 
pose. For it must be confessed that it was really a pose ; 
the dining-room was the stage for Sweetie's exquisite 
appearance and manners in her dainty laces, and the 
141 
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guests were her audience. She could no more help acting 
her roU than she could h^p the tragic touch in her 
tropical beauty. 

The Beaumans did not appear at the Riding School for 
a week kfter Lady Malbrook’s party, and then it was 
only on account of health that they were sent back there. 
Sweetie, of course, was in such general disgrace that 
anything for which she showed a preference was to be 
denied her, and Viva had asked to be allowed to wait until 
they could go together again. She was really fond of 
Sweetie, and a certain loyalty made it seem duU to have 
any of their mutual enjoyments without her : and in the 
second place there was the fear, deep down in her heart, 
that unless there were two of them they could not <!^aim 
the attention of both masters, and owing to her tract- 
ability she was likely to be taken in hand by Durban 
alone. The story of Sweetie’s naughtiness had gone 
round London to an accompaniment of mirth whose least 
echo was carefully suppressed from the child herself. 

“ If Sweetie knew that it was regarded as a huge joke, 
and talked about, she would regard herself as a heroine ! ” 
said Lady Malbrook in despair. “ It is best to be utterly 
silent on the subject, as if it were too dreadful to speak of.” 

Deprived of her sweets and most of her treats. Sweetie 
sulked in the background of her small world, and became 
unusually subdued. When she reappeared at the 
School nurse confided the cause of the trouble to Durban 
with a reaUy scandalised horror, " And before all those 
people tool I can!t think how she escaped, and of 
course her ladyship must blame me, but I thought the 
child was asleep ages s^o. There’s no getting even 
with her ! ” 

The Assistant Master did his best not to laugh, but the 
joke was too good to be kept to himself. He beguiled 
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his superior out of hearing to share it with him, and they 
shouted. There was no trace of amusement in the Riding 
Master’s face, however, when he met Lady Sweetie in the 
School, and the severity of his manner conveyed to the 
delinquent without direct reference that he had heard 
all about her peccadillo and was properly shocked. She 
looked at him askance from her long Egyptian eyes, and 
brooded on her wrongs, but there was no open rebellion. 
It was Viva who touched upon the subject to him directly. 

" It’s so stupid of Sweetie 1 ” she said, knitting her 
delicate brows. " I suppose you’ve heard what she did ? 
She went down into mother’s party without her clothes, 
and now she mayn’t come in to dessert or do an 5 dhing 
nice.” 

“ Well, my lady, that serves her right. Don’t you 
think so ? ” 

" Yes,” said Viva, with a sigh. " But Sweetie doesn’t 
see that. She’s only angry. She goes and does things, 
and never seems to think that there’ll be any afterwards. 
And there always is, you know ! ” 

Had the Riding Master read “ Sapho ” he might have 
thought of Pas de lendemain I But he was guiltless of 
Daudet’s acquaintance. He only looked down a little 
amused at the unconscious philosophy of Viva’s remark. 

“Yes, there’s always an afterwards We’ve got to 
remember that, haven’t we ? If I go hunting and rush 
my horse at a big jump without thinking what's on the 
other side I deserve a fall, don’t I ? ” 

Viva shuddered slightly. " I hope you dOh’t fall, 
do you, Lancelot ? ” she said anxiously. " Do you go 
hunting often ? ” 

“ Not now — I used to when I was a boy. And every- 
body must get tumbles, my lady. It’s one of the best 
things to learn in riding, to know how to fall.” 
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He was thinking more of his next pupil than of his 
present one, for the Beaumans’ lesson was followed by 
Sydney Errington’s. As the two little girls rushed 
upstairs to the gallery, flushed with exercise and full of 
vitality, they met the delicate, paUid boy coming do^. 
He came slowly and shrinkingly, as if every step were an 
effort, taking him to an ordeal that he dreaded, and as he 
passed the two boyish figures — so far more boyish than 
his own in spirited strength — ^his pale wistful eyes looked 
from one to the other as if he were abashed by their 
very courage. Viva merely glanced at him and ran on 
to find her nurse. He was a plain, sickly-looking boy, 
she thought, and to her love of beauty he was distasteful 
and a thing to be avoided. But Sweetie’s suppressed 
devil caught fire at the mere look of poor Sydney, obvi- 
ously a muff and afraid. Her eyes grew dark and wide, 
and the bad temper in her prompted her to bully if she 
could, — to jeer at any rate. As she passed him she put 
out her tongue to its furthest extent, and then looking 
over her shoulder proceeded to make faces expressive of 
her contempt. Sydney had stopped, fascinated, at the 
first exhibition of the tongue, and stared at her help- 
lessly. 

" Silly little boy ! Milksop! You can’t ride — ^pony’ll 
throw you and bite you — I know 1 ” said Sweetie in a 
fierce whisper. 'The awful prophecy followed poor 
Sydney down on to the tan, while his persecutor ran on 
up the stair and emerged into the gallery face to face with 
Mrs Errington. . The two looked at each other with 
instinctive interest as they passed, though the lady had 
hardly noticed Viva gazing at her with a greater admira- 
tion from the background. The frown on Sweetie’s face 
which had lingered after her encounter with Sydney 
changed to a shy smile. She looked up with the most 
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engaging wickedness. Sweetie always divined her 
affinities by instinct. 

“ Who is that handsome child ? " said Mrs Errington 
quickly to Durban as the nurses led the two boyish 
figures away. 

" That's Lady Sweetie Beauman," said Durban, with a 
dry smile. “The greatest pickle we have in the School! " 

“ She looks a little devil 1 " said Mrs Errington quietly. 
Then under her breath, “ I wish she were mine 1 " 

“ She's in disgrace just now," said Durban. “ Her 
last escapade was to run downstairs without any clothes 
on one night when Lady Malbrook was giving a party ! 
Right into the middle of the guests ! " 

Mrs Errington did not go to Lady Malbrook's parties 
for obvious reasons, and did not happen to have heard the 
tale from anyone who had been there. She lifted her 
red mouth suddenly, and broke into a peal of laughter. 

“ Ah, how good 1 " she said. “ In the middle of all 
those heavy, ponderous people — ^bah 1 I know the set 
one would meet there I And the little one thought that 
she would wake them up a bit, give them something to 
think about outside their stupid conventions ? It was 
delicious 1 " 

“ It was outrageous 1 " expostulated Durban, in spite 
of his amusement. 

“ Outrageous things are always delicious — ^they are 
thesaltof life,” said Mrs Errington languidly, sinkingdown 
into the chair in the “ Royal Box," and leaning her chin 
in her hands to watch the lesson taking place below her. 
“ I also can be outrageous 1 " she said to herself as Durban 
moved away. Her eyes followed the two figures in the 
School, the strong fair man, instinct with energy and re- 
solution, and the slight nervous child whosehands trembled 
even now upon the reins. A tempest of fury and 

K 
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contonpt swept over Mrs Errington's face for a moment, 
hardly moving it, but making it as wonderful as a 
Fury’s. " If that splendid, reckless child were only 
mine | '' she said through her teeth, the vision of Sweetie 
rising up in contrast to her own boy. “ If I could 
only have a child like that 1 " — ^her gaze followed the 
two figure, as if she would devour them with the lovely 
flame of her godless eyes. 

Sydney had been several times to the School during 
the week of the Beaumans’ absence, and had learned, 
because he must, to sit upright in the saddle and to guide 
his pony himself. He did not enjoy his lessons any 
more, and they were obviously a period of torture to him, 
but the first paralysis of fear had passed and left him in 
possession of his senses. The Riding Master mounted his 
own horse now, and rode instead of walking beside him, 
and for the first time this morning he had no leading 
rein. Sydney noticed this with a quickness born of his 
dread. 

" Aren’t you going to lead me, please ? ” he said in a 
small trembling voice as his master turned the pony’s 
head and began to walk his own horse round the School. 

" No, you must learn to manage your pony by yourself 
now. You are quite big enough to do that," was the 
reply that filled him with dismay. Sweetie’s wicked 
whisper was ringing in his ears, " Pony’ll throw you and 
bite you—/ know.” He thought of the half-bred, vicious 
little brutes he had seen in the Argentine, and the 
prophecy seemed only too likely. Perhaps that bewilder- 
ing little girl with her savage beauty and boyish dress had 
ridden this very pony and knew its tricks 1 

“ I’m afraid ” he began, looking up at the Master 

with the old fascination that glued his eyes to the re- 
solute face. 
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“ Don't look at me — see what you are doing 1 ” said 
the Master sharply. “ There is no need to be afraid — 
can manage your pony and my horse too without a lead- 
ing rein — see 1 “ He threw himself suddenly across the 
pony, taking the reins from Sydney's hands and stopi^g 
it dead with one movement. There was a certain free 
grace in the very movement, displa}dng as it did a com- 
plete mastery of both animals and his ovm seat. Up- 
stairs in the gallery the solitary watcher leaned a little 
further over the velvet of the “ Royal Box '' and drew 
her breath between her teeth as if with an untameable 
pleasure. 

“ There I '' said the Riding Master, recovering himself. 
“ You see I could save you in a moment if the pony did 
anything wrong. Now put your heels down as I told 
you, and your hands, and try to trot. I want your 
mother to see how well you are getting on.'' 

Spurred by the reminder of who was in the gallery 
watching him, Sydney braced himself and jogged pain- 
fully for a few minutes, trying to rise to the motion. 
But his effort was obviously without any confidence, and 
it prevented his getting his balance. He sat too tight 
to be shaken into " hoisting.” 

“ Look here, don't stiffen yourself,” said the Master, 
checking the horses. “ Hold with your knees, but don't 
hold too tight or you can't rise at all.” 

“ I'm afraid of falling 1 ” 

" It wouldn't hurt you if you did fall on the tan,” said 
the Riding Master. “ And remember when you do fall 
to lie still — ^the pony will not touch you, he will step 
clear of you at once. Horses are much cleverer than you 
know. Now then 1 ” 

He put the animals into a trot again, and saw with a 
glance that Sydney was sitting looser, frying to rise, but 
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evidently still hampered by his fear. Suddenly, as they 
were ccnning quietly down the School, the Riding Master 
gave the child a gentle push which lost him his insecure 
seat in a moment and he tumbled off while the pony 
trotted on a pace or so as if hardly missing him and then 
stopped of himself. The Riding Master stopped at once 
and was out of the saddle and helping the child to his 
feet. Sydney had not even uttered a cry, he looked 
too taken aback, as much at the Master’s unexpected 
attack as at the fact that he was quite unhurt. 

" There you see, it wasn’t such a dreadful thing after 
all ! ” said the Master, laughing. “ Are you bruised at 
all? Shaken?” 

" I don’t know,” said Sydney, his puzzled eyes^jn the 
quiet ptMiy waiting by himself. ” Please, did you do 
that on purpose ? ” 

” Yes, but I promise you that I won’t do it again. I 
wanted you to see that you can fall without hurting 
yourself. You won’t be so afraid again, will you ? ” 

" The pony didn’t bite I ” remarked Sydney enig- 
matically. He was thinking of Sweetie’s threat, but the 
Riding Master, having no clue to the situation, thought 
it only a silly fear in which the child indulged himself. 

” Of course not,” he said a trifle impatiently. ” Our 
ponies are not wild beasts, or vicious in any way. Now 
mount him again and see if you haven’t more confidence.” 

In his desire to help the child in spite of himself, the 
Riding Master had forgotten who was watching from 
the gallery. He remembered too late, but there was 
nothing for it now but to treat the matter as an ordinary 
incident of training. He did not lift his eyes again 
throughout the lesson, and was a little justified in his 
own mind by the fact that Sydney really seemed to have 
profited by the harmless fall, and foi^ot to cling so ten- 
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adously to the saddle. In consequence he began to save 
himself from the jolting of the trot unconsciously, and 
towards the end of the lesson could hoist himsdf a little 
quite naturally. 

" That’s much better,” said the Riding Master cheerily, 
as he hfted him down. " There, that’s enough for to-day. 
Don’t you feel you’ve got on, yourself ? ” 

There was a trace of colour in the child’s pale cheeks, 
and a little grateful smile on his lips as he nodded. 
Poor Sydney 1 he was very gentle and confiding by tem- 
perament evidently, and inclined to cling to anything 
stronger and more masterful than himself. In a girl 
it would have been attractive, but in a boy it was only 
to be tolerated. Encouragement seemed to help him, 
however, and the Riding Master accompanied his pupil 
back to the gallery with his hand on his shoulder. 

" We got on better this morning,” he said to Mrs 
Errington, as she rose to meet them. " I hope you were 
not alarmed when he tumbled off. It won’t happen again , 
and it was the best thing possible for him.” 

He knew that his own agency in the fall must have 
been patent from the gallery, and was going to offer a 
further apology and explanation of his methods as soon 
as Sydney was taken charge of by his dark nurse. But 
Mrs Errington did not give him a chance. Her eyes were 
flashing with excitement, and her red lips parted with 
her quickened breath. 

" You were splendid 1 ” she said in a rush of words 
that seemed beyond her control. , “ I know why you did it. 
It is just what he wants — ^to be forced to do thing s — ^to be 
like a boy! If you were in charge of him. . . . CA, Ihave 
had such frightful difficulty to force him to be like other 
boys. I wish I could tell you. I wish we could work 
together I ” She broke off, as if there were something 
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more to be said that yet might not be expressed. But 
her eyes still flashed messages at him that he could not 
read, perhaps because of the brilliance, perhaps from some 
indifference in himself. He only saw the obvious diffi- 
culty she had in training a timid boy to take bis portion 
in the world, and met it with offhand sympathy. 

“ He will probably outgrow it, madam. He looks 
a delicate little chap, and as he gets stronger he will 
get more fearless. He rides better already. It is very 
often a question of health.” 

She looked at him still, with eyes that suddenly 
narrowed and sparkled oddly. They drifted over him, 
from his capable face, a little flushed with the Recent 
earnestness of the lesson, to his broad shoulders and chest, 
and down to the smart riding boots. He looked instinct 
with health himself and animal life as he stood before 
her, quite unconscious of her scrutiny. 

" Ah ! ” she said softly, and the sound was as an in- 
drawn breath. “ You and I are both so full of health and 
strength — ^it is no wonder we are not afraid ! ” 

The Riding Master moved to the table, and sat down 
in a bu^ess-like manner to make the entry for the 
next lesson. He removed his hat and laid it down on 
the table beside him, and Mrs Errington from behind 
his back had a view of the bright shapely head and 
the ripple of his short hair over the top of it. It was 
strong hair, growing thickly, in spite of being cropped 
short, and had that look of youth and health which 
goes with the animal vitality she had noticed. From 
behind him, as he sat there, the Ridii^ Master without 
turning round heard her tell Transito, the nurse, to take 
Master Sydney home at once without waiting for her, 
as he was hot and tired. And then came the sound 
of his pupil and the nurse leaving the gallery, and 
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their feet upon the stairs, which he realised without 
comment. 

“ And what day will Master Sydney come again, 
madam ? ” he said, turning the page. 

Mrs Errington moved up to his chair behind him, 
and bent down to read the engagements already there. 
He caught the faint, sweet scent that lingered about 
her. and was aware that she seemed hardly able to 
see, for she bent rather low. As she did so she laid 
her hand, carelessly, on the broad shoulder nearest 
her as if to support herself. 

The Riding Mater sat still. He neither spoke nor 
turned, and the lady had not answered his question. 
The hand upon his shoulder began to speak instead — 
plainer messages than her eyes had done. For the 
space of a minute there was complete silence while 
he sat there quietly, in as absolute control of himself 
and the situation as if he were on his horse, while 
she read the entries in the engagement-book over his 
shoulder. Then she raised herself deliberately and 
stood up. 

" I am afraid I can’t send the nurse with him to- 
morrow, and I don’t like him to come alone,” said 
Mrs Errington coldly. “ Will the next day do ? ” 

“ Perfectly, madam. The same time ? ” 

“ Yes, the same time,” said Mrs Errington, and 
swept out of the gallery without a backward look. 
She did not seem to remember to say good-morning. 

The Riding Master stood up and pushed back his 
chair. He hesitated a moment, and then walking 
into the *' Royal Box ” called to one of the men who 
were smoothing the tan. 

" Jim 1 Go and call a cab for that lady who has just 
left, if she has not her carriage.” 
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It was to be a day of unusual incidents for the Riding 
Master at any rate. His next pupil was Mrs Devereux, 
but he did not see her arrive, as he had gone into the 
stables to give an order to one of the grooms. When 
he came back into the School she was standing by her 
horse already, talking to the man who led him. This 
of itself was an amazement, because Mrs Devereux 
was always nervously silent. She did not seem to know 
how to get into conversation with any class but her 
own, and even in that she had been a failure for lack 
of adaptability. But the same tenacity that * had 
taught her, slowly, to play bridge and to overcome 
her first nervousness in the saddle, was coming ^o her 
aid now, and she was being rewarded for her effort 
by finding that even in the man holding her horse 
was a specialist in his profession at least. For if the 
groom people will talk to you it follows that they must 
be interesting because they know only one thing and 
have had time and inclination to learn no other; They 
will talk Horse — and again Horse — and again Horse. 
They are a peculiar race, the groom people, and they 
marry early. 

As the Riding Master approached he heard Mrs 
Devereux say ; " I am afraid I always cling to the curb 
for safety, and they don’t like it as a rule I believe.” 

"Well, 'orses is like people,” said the man, as he 
put the reins into her hands. " You’ve just got to 
learn each one. You can’t take ’em in a bunch. This 
'otse goes better on the snaffle to my thinking — the 
curb takes ’is mind off what 'e’s dojng, and ’e’s always 
fidgeting about it, ain’t you. Sonny ? ” 

He had mounted Mrs Devereux even as he spoke, 
and turned to pat the animal’s neck again. The horse 
reached forward, dragging at the reins as if to be sure 
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that the obnoxious curb was there to annoy him, 
just as a nervous man will keep on cutting his chin 
against a high collar by craning his neck. Mrs Devereux, 
with new intuition, allowed the curb rein to slip through 
her fingers, and tightened the snaffle. The groom 
stepped back, touching his forehead as he caught sight 
of the Riding Master, and looking a httle foolish. 

“ Now, madam ! ” said the Riding Master, swinging 
into the saddle and wheeling both horses briskly. “ I 
want you to try to handle your horse more to-day. 
Turn him with one hand, and use your heel. Take this 
stick.” 

He handed her the short riding stick, and she took it 
composedly and put her horse at once into a trot. As 
a rule she merely obeyed orders without initiative on 
her own part, but to-day there was more individuality 
and enterprise in her riding, and the Riding Master's 
quick grey eyes noticed it. Thanks to the groom’s 
hint she managed her horse with more sympathy 
between them as well, and the Master saw fit to en- 
courage her. 

” You are getting on much better to-day, madam,” 
he said, as they turned and twisted and handled the 
patient animals under them in the narrow confines of 
the School. ” Don’t you feel more confidence your- 
self ? ” 

" Yes, I think so,” said Mrs Devereux, s miling . “ But 
I fancy you inspire confidence. How much is due to me, 
and how much to you, 1 shall not know until I get out 
of the School.” 

” Would you like to have the next lesson in the road ? ” 

“ I thought you never took pupils out until they did 
you credit ? ” said Mrs Devereux, with most unusual 
recrimination. 
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The Riding Master gave his little short laugh, and 
it vras a genuine amusement " You would do us 
sufficient credit now, madam,” he said, “ and yourself 
too if you rode as you do this morning. Don’t get 
nervous, and don't think too hiuch of the traffic, that 
is all." 

" I don’t think I care much about the Park,” said 
Mrs Devereux, with a sudden shadow on her face. The 
new look of animation faded for a moment, and he 
saw the old reserve and dull endurance that he knew. 

" We could go to Battersea, it is less crowded,” he 
suggested, and she brightened again. 

“ Ah, yes 1 'That would do,” she assented. 

The Riding Master had no clue to his pupil’s new 
sociability, and, had he been a conceited young man, 
might have been suspicious of it after his very recent 
experience. But he showed no such sign at least, 
and chatted as courteously in the pauses for breath 
as if she had been little Miss Dulcie, whose tongue 
never flagged. Mrs Devereux had right inclined and 
left inclined, right circled, half cirlced, halted, left 
wheeled, and performed half-a-doxen military man- 
oeuvres, before the Riding Master said, " Rest now for a 
bit,” and began to walk slowly down the long length 
of wall, away from the gallery. The pupil was a little 
flushed and breathless for a minute, and he accepted 
the silence, but was soon to have it broken again. 

“ I suppose you have had some nasty tumbles ? ” said 
the surprising lady, in her new mood for conversation. 

“ Yes, madam. But there are fewer accidents in the 
hunting field than you would imagine — fewer accidents 
with consequences at least. A horse will alwa 3 rs avoid 
trampling on you if you lie still where you fall. It is 
when both of you struggle that you get kicked.” 
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She looked at him with some curioaty, but she 
could by no means conjecture the picture in his mind. 
The Ri^ng Master had once found himself l3nng half 
in and half out of a brook with his horse’s fore feet 
planted on his shoulders, looking up under the brute's 
chin. He did not remember very well what happened 
next. The horse freed his hind-quarters from the 
sticky ground somehow, and somebody seized the 
Riding Master by the collar and dragged him out of the 
water. Then he mounted again, and came up with 
the hounds before the finish. It was fortunate for her 
peace of mind that he had never told Lady Viva this 
story. 

It was Mrs Devereux who began the conversation 
again, and so unexpectedly that the Riding Ma.ster 
was almost startled. 

“ Do you ever go to Wembly ? ” she said, with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

" To Wembly, madam ? " he echoed, looking round 
at her with a new puzzle in his grey eyes. 

" I hear there is a good polo club there.” 

“ Oh I Yes, I have been there. It is a fair ground.” 

“ Have you ever played on it ? ” It was her turn 
to be surprised. 

He smiled. “ I used to play when I was younger, 
when I could get the time. I am not inclined for such 
hard work now.” 

" You are quite a young man I ” said Mrs Devereux 
kindly. 

" Yes, but things one does at twenty, one does not 
do eight years later I " 

She wondered if it were true. It seemed to her that 
she had begun at the age he mentioned to take risks 
she would have feared at twenty. Men, it seemed, were 
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more reckless in youth than women, who developed a 
similar quality later. But she forgot that he spoke 
of phj^cal things, and she, appropriately, of mental. 

“ Is Wembly a long way out of London ? ” she asked 
vaguely. 

“ Oh no, it is quite easy to get at. You go by train 
to Baker Street and diange,” he said practically. 

" If one drove ? ” 

“ It would be rather a long way.” 

“ Ah ! ” she said, and pondered on the suggestion 
in her own heart of a long drive — ^in company. VVell, 
it was part of her play ; the more she flaunted such 
excursions in male society, the better for her scheme. 
She wondered the next moment if she were likely to 
encounter the Riding Master, and incontinently hoped 
not. Yet it was not unlikely, for he might be supposed 
to have an acquaintance amongst the large horse dealers 
and breeders of polo ponies who helped to support 
the Wembly Club. 

” I enjoy watching a good game,” she began, and 
then both she and the Riding Master turned at the 
comer of the School and no longer had their backs 
to the "Royal Box.” They both looked up, and she 
paused, tongue-tied. 

" There is somebody in the gallery,” said the Riding 
Master quietly. " Is it a friend of yours, madam ? 
Because, if you object to strangers seeing the lesson, 
I will tell the men to ask him to wait in the office. We 
don't allow anyone in during a private lesson, save 
with the permission of the pupils." 

“ It is Major Vane-Hurst,” said Mrs Devereux com- 
posedly. " He wanted to come to the School, and I 
said I had no objection. I think you teach his sister ? ” 

She could control her voice, but she could not control 
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the colour in her face, or her hands. She thought it 
was the novel position she was in in inviting a cavalier 
to audience her lesson that struck her suddenly into 
trouble. For, though she wished to advertise such 
behaviour rather than otherwise to her own world, 
there was no occasion to impress the Riding Master, 
and perhaps for this reason she felt herself embarrassed 
before him. It was the situation rather than the 
man, for it certainly could not be Teddy Vane-Hurst 
for whom she blushed. Had he been singled out in her 
mind at all, she argued, it was as one who was to be 
exempt from the general male crowd she meant to 
attract — one more worthy to be kept as a friend since 
she had seen him with a little child in his arms. . . . 
Yet the blood rose to his presence in agonising disquiet, 
and the horse she rode felt the secret involuntarily 
confided to him (before the Riding Master shot his 
quick glance at her tell-tale cheeks), and broke into a 
trot. The rest of the lesson was a spasmodic effort 
on the part of the pupil, and business-like ignoring of an 
audience on the part of the master. 

“ You made me so nervous ! ” Mrs Devereux said, 
laughing, as she appeared in the gallery at last and the 
tall watcher rose to meet them. 

" I thought you rode very well,” said Vane-Hurst, 
raising his hat again in acknowledgment of the Riding 
Master’s " Good-moming.” " But you can’t learn 
anything in a school.” 

” I am going out on the road next time.” 

" All right, ru come too, and have a lesson also 1 ” 

" Indeed, you will not I ” she laughed. " The Riding 
Master would not undertake you.” 

” They have had the family temper to encounter 
before,” said Teddy coolly. " My sister learns to 
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jump here, doesn’t she ? ” he added, turning to the 
Riding Master, who had taken his inevitable seat at 
the table before the engagement-book. He turned 
round to answer, a little smile round his lips. He 
knew Major Vane-Hurst well by sight, and would have 
recognised him in the gallery if he had been standing 
up, or he himself had connected him in the most remote 
fashion with Mrs Devereux. But no one certainly had 
been further from his thoughts. " How does she get 
on?" 

“ Very well, sir — if she will only take the trouble to 
learn. Miss Vane-Hurst will make a very good horse- 
woman. But she is in rather too much of a hurry. 
She wants to shirk difficulties.” 

" Ah 1 Like all women," said Teddy largely, with a 
little teasing smile at Lily Devereux. “ They create the 
difficulties first, and then expect to avoid them.” 

She did not answer in words, but there was a little 
mutinous flash in her eyes as they met his. The Riding 
Master had turned again to the engagement-book, so 
of course he could not see, and the back of his fair head 
could hardly have been as a sensitised plate for the 
recording of human emotions. Yet as they passed out 
of the gallery together — ^for Lily would not wait to 
change her habit — ^the Riding Master sat very still, 
looking up and down the entries as if he saw something 
new in them. Curiously enough the names on the page 
before him were as the list of parts in a play — ” Devereux 
— Vane-Hurst — ^Errington — ^Devereux "—of which, per- 
haps, he only saw a fragment in the acts. He turned 
the page slowly, looking back, and again saw the trilogy — 
" Devereux — Vane-Hurst — ^Errington." 



CHAPTER IX 


** The wide gulf that parts us may yet be no wider 

Than that which parts you from some being more blest ; 

And there may be more links 'twixt the horse and his rider 
Than ever your shallow philosophy guessed. 

You sin and you suffer, and we, too, find sorrow, 

Perchance through your sin, — yet it soon will be o'er : 

We labour to-day, and we slumber to-morrow : 

Strong horse and bold rider I and who knoweth more ? ” 
Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

Mrs Ainslie Devereux’s bridge-party was a success, 
and in the natural course of things it reached her hus- 
band’s ears about twenty-four hours afterwards. Ainslie 
had strolled in to Tattersall’s, not because he meant to 
buy a horse so much as that he had an hour to spare, and 
of all things a good horseman loves looking at a good 
horse. There is a great peace and quiet in the famous 
stables on a Sunday afternoon, and the crowd of well- 
dressed people have an air of entering a temple and 
worshipping at the shrine of some heathen god as they 
pass down the rows of powerful hind-quarters and come 
to a standstill before their particular deity clothed and 
stalled and waited upon by his priest of a groom. 
Something church-like there is too in the softened light 
of the big paved square, and the darker atmosphere of 
the stalls beyond, and something appropriately hushed 
in the brief statements of the high-priest grooms and the 
responses of the worshippers. Have you ever noticed 
how people drop their voices at Tattersall's ? Even their 
remarks to each other have the subdued reverence of 
IS9 
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those partaking in a religious ceremony, though it may be 
an alien creed, and their saunter past the stalls is decently 
unobtrusive and has none of the swagger, the come-to-see- 
and-be-seen air, that characterises a crowd in the Park. 

Ainslie Devereux found Lady Herring in stable No. 
3, looking at a brown deity from whose pohshed side 
the groom-priest had respectfully flung back the clothing. 
She was critically regarding his long lean quarters and 
appeared rather doubtful in her admiration of his legs. 

“ Won’t do 1 ” said Devereux in subdued tones, with- 
out waiting to be asked. “ No jumping power— and 
look at his hocks I ” 

“ Yes, they are a little swelled. But that may be 
too much work." 

" Don’t believe it. He’s a kicker ! ’’ 

“ He has got good withers. You don’t know what 
that means to the comfort of a side-saddle.” 

" I don’t like his second thigh ! ’’ 

Lady Herring sighed and dropped her glasses. 
" He’s been hunted with the Blackvail," she said. 
" And it isn't every horse who is up to my weight. 
I ride thirteen stone ! ’’ 

"Well, he’s not a weight-carrier I ” said Devereux 
with a disgusted nod at the discredited deity. “ Some 
of Bob Chateris’ horses are up I see. It’s a genuine 
sale — ^he’s going out to Africa to shoot koodoo. Come 
and look at them." 

Lady Herring gave a last glance at the brown horse 
and followed her guide down the stalls, across the 
courtyard and into stable No. i. Here the can- 
didates for purchase were of a stronger build, with 
more substance and shorter legs. But it is the invariable 
advantage of the hunter that if he is well bred he looks 
his profession, whatever may be his special points. 
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*' I always feel that I am amongst ladies and gentle- 
men here,” said Lady Herring with grim satisfaction. 
” Really, Tattersall’s is the only place nowadays where 
one may be assured of the company I ” 

” In the stalls, at an3n:ate,” said Devereux, raising his 
hat with great politeness to the wife of a noble cheese- 
monger. " I wonder what those people come here for I ” 

” Lord Stilton is learning to ride,” remarked Lady 
Herring, with unholy satisfaction in the statement* 
" He hired a horse, and went up to Regent’s Park to 
practise. You know that foot and a half of ashes they 
have opposite the Botanical Gardens? Well, all the 
Jews and Turks and Infidels and Heathens who have 
never ridden before go there to fall off in comfort and 
privacy. Stilton goes too— Digby Errington saw him 
and told me. Now he’s quite a horsey man, and his 
wife comes here to consider which entries are good 
enough for him to buy 1 ” 

Devereux gave a disdainful snort, and swung down 
the line of equine aristocrats. He did not at all object 
to ennobled tradesmen in their order, but he did object 
to their appropriating the virtues of families trained to 
other accomphshments than the facilities of counter 
and till. “ I believe Lady Stilton’s very religious, 
too,” he said savagely. " I know my wife meets her at 
Church gambles.” 

“ Ah ! Does she rafSe the cheeses at bazaars ? ” 

” Something of that sort. I suppose she encourages 
Stilton on earth that he may be ready for riding on 
white horses in the next world I Isn’t there a tradition 
to that effect to compensate good Christians who go 
afoot ? ” 

” I never make plans for heaven,” said Lady Herring, 
with a Mgh. " A good many people do, I know-^they 

L 
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arrange regular family parties to meet there, and leave 
out aU the disagreeable relations. It seems to me that 
it will be surprising enough to find oneself there at all. 
I should not dare to question the entertainment pro- 
vided ! " 

" Or the company ? " said Ainslie with a sneer. 
He walked through the stable and paused before the 
last three horses in the row. “ Here are Bob’s beasts," 
he said. " I know that grey — ^he’s a flyer. The black 
would carry you all right — ^plenty of substance.” 

" By the way," said Lady Herring, lifting the saddle- 
cloth for herself to look at the black horse’s splendid 
carcass. " I met a Chateris at your house yesterday — 
not Bob, the brother." 

" Ernest Chateris ? Don’t care about him — ^he’s 
a club man. Always hanging about town." 

" He plays bridge," Lady Herring explained. " That 
was what he was there for." 

" To play bridge ? " said Devereux, with faint ridicule 
in his tone. “ Why was I not invited ? Was Lily 
martyrising herself for you all ? There has not been a 
bridge-party at my house for months since I asked some 
fellows in one night, and we played in the smoking- 
room. lily went to bed." 

" Lily didn’t go to bed on this occasion,” said Lady 
Herring drily. " She j)layed a very good game, and 
enjoyed herself immensely. " 

Devereux was of that type of Englishmen whose looks 
at least never betray them. There was not the least 
trace of surprise or incredulity in his expression as he 
looked smilingly at Lady Herring. His very blue 
eyes were if anything a trifle more satiric. 

" I am glad to hear she is getting on," he said, as 
if the fact itself were no neu^ to him. " Perhaps in 
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time we may play together like a model couple whenever 
we are asked to a card-party.” 

“ I don’t think Lily will be willing to play with you," 
said Lady Herring with cheerful brutality. " Other 
men are keen to have her as a partn^ because she is 
broad-minded to their selfishness and she never loses her 
head. Her self-possession is masterly.” 

Devereux laughed outright, and it sounded quite 
unstrained. " Who was the favoured man yesterday ? ” 
he asked. 

” Teddy Vane-Hurst, and he is no easy partner as you 
know. He makes mistakes through sheer pigheadedness, 
and she covered them. Chateris had to put up with me, 
and he was not pleased.” 

Devereux’s attention had apparently wandered to the 
horse. He pointed out to Lady Herring that there was 
a good deal of the pony in his breed, and he thought a 
fair amount of pony blood in a thoroughbred as good 
a type of hunter as she need desire. The black was 
good-tempered and plucky to the end ; if he had a fault 
it was that he was a bit of a puller. 

” I’m as strong as a man,” said Lady Herring, drawing 
up her taU figure instinctively. ” He needn’t think 
to play tricks with me. The real difficulty I expect is 
his price. What d’you think Bob Chateris wants ? ” 

“ I don’t believe he’s reserved. He’U go under the 
hammer.” 

“ Well, I’ll look in to-morrow if he's going, and trust 
to luck,” said Lady Herring resignedly. She patted 
the long neck and looked into the horse’s full dark 
eyes. " I like your face, old man — ^you’re honest, and 
you mean work ! Well, Ainslie, will you come and have 
tea at the Bath ? ” 

But Devereux excused himself, and having seen hef 
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into her motor he turned and walked up towards the 
Comer. 

There was nothing even now in his face or figure to 
betray that he was very angry. An Englishman’s face 
is his fortress, as much as his house is his castle. Behind 
the implacable mask of utter indifference lurk the grim 
guns of his temper and the defending force of his pride. 
Ainslie was not yet, however, at white heat, he was only 
irritated to aggressiveness, the more so in that he could 
hardly justify himself. His only complaint against his 
wife was that she had nearly made him look a fool by 
his ignorance of her doings, and by her apparent in- 
timacy with two men for neither of whom he cared. As 
to her actual playing of bridge, it was no concern of his. 
He had insisted on going his own way, and had left 
her to go hers. But then he had presupposed that her 
way was to be composed of charity bazaars and infinitely 
dull dinner-parties at which he himself looked askance ; 
and he felt this new outbreak on her part was un- 
justifiable because it found him unprepared. He had, 
of course, forgotten his own brusque advice to her to 
learn to do as other people did. What really galled him 
was that Lady Herring, who he accounted a friend of his 
own, seemed to be in danger of revCTting to his wife, 
and that Lily had further established the nucleus of a 
set into which he was not invited. Lady Herring, 
moreover,had been the one to give him news of the bridge- 
party, and had he not been perfectly tmder control 
her keen amused eyes would most certainly have per- 
ceived his discomfiture. It appeared to him monstrous 
that be had not known — ^the more so in that Lily had 
not made the least efiort at concealment. She had had 
her friends in her own room — ^the sitting-room where 
he never set foot — the preceding aftmioon, and part of 
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the time he must have been actually in the house. It 
was chance that he had not encountered them, but it 
was evidently a matter of indifference to her whether 
he did or no. All she had done was not to inform 
him of the matter. But then they had never spoken 
of their mutual engagements for the past three years. 
It had been his decree again, and that made him more 
angry still. 

As he passed through the crowd at the Comer, and 
so on up Piccadilly to his club, he remembered that he 
had encountered his wife one evening last week — ^the 
evening of the Malbrooks' party — and that she had 
looked unusually well. She had told him that ^e had 
been to his mother’s, and that there was bridge there. 
It flashed across his mind now that she herself had been 
playing, whereas he had thought of her as an onlooker. 
He had not been to see his mother of late, or he might 
have gathered which way things were tending before 
this; but it added to his sense of discomfort that the 
older Mrs Devereux must have been better informed of 
his wife’s development than himself. Had everybody 
known it, and he alone been in the dark ? Everybody, 
in Ainslie’s vocabulary, meant of course the units within 
the narrow confines of his own acquaintance. Lily 
had no right to hoodwink her husband like this. It was 
scandalous. 

He was haunted by the vision of her in the lamplight 
of the hall, as he had last consciously seen her ; for to 
say truth they had met very little since, Devereux 
himself having been out of town for the week end. She 
had worn a long satin gown that had suited her (he had 
always known that she had a good figure, and being a 
^ort man he gravitated to tall women), and her hair 
was more decently done than usual, or so he thought. 
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Was this all the outcome of her sudden plunge into the 
dissipation of bridge-playing, or had it an older date ? 
He thought that in all probability it had, being shrewd 
enough to know that women pass through stages of 
inertia or develop by degrees, and concluded that it 
had been coming to this for a long time, while he had 
been blind. Unlike Lily, he did not lay it all to the 
charge of Jewel Errington, not only because he did not 
dream of his wife’s wild appeal to her, but because he 
would not have credited a sudden conversion even if he 
had. He did, however, think that there must have been 
a special stimulant, and looked for it to be masculine as 
a matter of course. His point of view was quit^simplei 
and is the pitfall of many husbands. If a woman 
begins to feel for and demand her power, or to assert 
her individuality, it is for the benefit of some unknown 
man to whom she is posing. In the present case he was 
ludicrously wrong, for if there were any male object 
in Lily’s thoughts it w’as himself. But the original 
force that had set the machinery in motion — the woman’s 
lost self-respect and rebellion against neglect — ^were 
an inconceivable motive to him. 

The image of his wife accompanied him sedately all 
up Piccadilly and into his dub. It seemed inclined to 
take oral if not visual form too, for in the smoking-room 
he discovered Lord Malbrook lurking behind The Daily 
Graphic, and pensively surve 5 Tng a scene in the Lords 
in which he had taken part two nights before, and in 
which he was discomfited to find himself represented 
with what looked like Lord Rosebery’s hat hind side 
before. He appealed to Devereux to sympathise. 

" I say, Ainslie, ain’t it disgraceful ? I shall support 
the Press Censure next time D’Arth brings it in 1 ” 

" I don't admire your legs 1 " said Devereux critically, 
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leaning over the injured peer, " And where did you get 
those trousers ? No wonder you lost the division — 
you're a disgrace to your country I " 

Lord Malbrook groaned. I should like to take that 
journalist fellow to Eustace Miles and give him a dinner 1 " 
he said revengefully. " He^s bilious ! " 

Call at the office with a big stick and pretend you're 
an American/' advised Devereux, lighting a cigar. 
“ Better still, sell him a horse." 

" Journalists don't buy horses — ^they hire." 

" So does half London. We're all so broke over the 
motor craze we sell our gees and trust to the livery stables. 
Look at the Park any morning ! We used to ride 
our own hacks there. Now they belong to anybody." 

" Deuced good mounts, too, some of 'em," said 
Lord Malbrook ruefully. " I can't afford to keep such 
horses as the job-masters send out. By the way, I 
hear you've persuaded Lily to take horse exercise at 
last. I thought she pleaded funk." 

Ainslie's hand with the match in it paused half way 
from his mouth to the ash-tray. He puffed for a second 
as if to be sure the cigar had caught, and his lids feU 
over his blue eyes as he did so. 

" I didn't persuade her," he remarked carelessly. ** It 
came in its own good time. I never persuade a woman — 
if they don't work out their own salvation they will 
blame the Lord Himself." 

" It's very good for her, anyway. Women take too 
little exercise," said Lord Malbrook sententiously. 
" Look at Firefly 1 In ten years she'll be a human 
cushion, without shape and void 1 " 

" Well, you can sit on her then. Who told you about 
Lily ? I thought " (he lied well) that it was to be a 
surprise." 
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** Oh, Sweetie was my informant. Lily goes to the 
Schocd where my kids learn, and Sweetie came squeaking 
with excitement one day, that she had seen Cousin Lily 
in a habit." (He forbore to add Sweetie's kindly as- 
piration that she could see Cousin Lily try to ride and fall 
off — ^it would be such fun I " She would go all sprawly, 
spran^y; and they’d have to heave her up ! " Sweetie 
was mways realistic in description, and it carried a 
picture to her father's mind of Mrs Devereux’s generous 
figure on the tan, and her many inches outspread.) 

" Oh, Sweetie I ’* said Ainslie, with a disagreeable lift 
to his upper lip. " She is the devil’s own instrument 
for curiosity.” But he remembered something now — 
a name in the engagement-book at the School thft had 
puzzled him for the moment, until driven out of his 
head by more insistent interests. ” Mrs Ainslie 
Devereux ” had been quite plainly written upon the 
page where Sydney Enington’s first lesson was to be 
entered, and he had wondered for a moment if she had 
booked an hour in her own name by mistake and were 
coming in charge of some friend’s child to act as a spy. 
That his wife’s grave, wide nature was equally incapable 
of a lack of dignity or generosity with regard to her rival 
was beyond his knowledge of her. He was discom- 
fited again, however, to find that the entry must have 
referred to herself, and reverted to Lady Sweetie to cover 
the situation. ” I was present at one of her lessons,” 
he told Lord Malbrook. ” Or rather the end of 
ib — ^ 

She rides well,” said her complacent father, to whom 
the spirited figure and tossing mane were a secret source 
of dissembled pride. 

” She was not riding on this occasion,” said Devereux 
grimly, ” for the very simple reason that she had defied 
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her master and been sent back to her nurse in dire 
disgrace while Viva went on with the lesson alone.” 

” Phew 1 There must have been a shindy I ” said 
Lord Malbrook, with a responsible knowledge of the 
subject. " Is the — er — ^the Riding School still stand- 
ing ? And the master still alive ? ” 

'* Very much so. He appears to be a person of at least 
as strong a will as Sweetie, and it is to his inccdculable 
advantage that he has the stronger physique I ” 

” She has been known to take to the methods of savage 
warfare," murmured Lord Malbrook dreamily. 

" I don't think she bit or scratched — I rather fancy she 
was afraid of the immediate consequences.” 

” Impossible 1 ” Then Lord Malbrook's tone of amused 
satire changed to sharper interest. ” I won't have the 
child cowed ! ” 

” Oh, she won't be cowed,” said Devereux with a short 
laugh. ” Good Lord ! do you suppose that imp of 
wickedness would be cowed by a little wholesome 
exercise of authority ? Be thankful that she has met 
her match for one hour in her day at least ! ” 

” What sort of fellow is this riding master ? ” 

” A very decent sort of chap, as far as I could see. 
He impressed me with a sense of brisk attention to the 
business of the moment that made me fell an idle drone — 
'pon my word he did I He's so beastly alive, you know,” 
said Devereux, with a very unusual assumption of languor. 
Lord Malbrook looked at him from behind The Daily 
Graphic and his own full beard, and the result of his 
scrutiny was hidden. He remarked that the barometer 
was rising, and invited Ainslie to stay and dine with him. 
” Firefly is out of town, and I'm a grass widower until 
Tuesday,” he said. 

But Ainslie declined. An hour ago he would have 
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accepted as a matter of course, for he had no engagement, 
and Sunday was an off day ; but the events of the past 
hour had the effect of making him morbidly desirous 
of meeting his vnie again and seeing whether the change 
in her were an actual one to his physical eyes. He ex- 
cused himself on the plea of an engagement that did not 
exist, and went home, only to find the house empty. 
Mrs Devereux would not be in to dinner, and her husband 
felt as injured as though he were in the devoted habit of 
dining with her every day, and she had voluntarily 
destroyed a tele-a-iite. 

He sat down to irreproachable cutlets and delicate 
sauces, in high dudgeon. It was so very annoying that 
he could not add neglect to the list of Lily's cfones. 
She had most thoughtfully provided a dinner at which 
no man could cavil, and had forborne to eat it herself. 
That they very seldom dined together unless other 
guests were present was easily ignored. She ought, of 
course, to have been modestly at home whether he 
appeared or no, awaiting the psychological moment when 
he should reappear on her horizon at the other end of 
the unimpeachable damask. The butler did not know 
where Mrs Devereux was dining ; she had merely said 
that she should not be at home. Ainslie gnawed the 
end of the little fair moustache that he still wore in spite 
of clean-shaven fashion, and regretted that he had no 
excuse to swear at the cook. 

I He wondered with whom ‘she was dining, and began to 
speculate more and more darkly as the hours went on. 
At eight o’clock he merely surrounded her with a Sunday 
dinner-party to which he was a stranger, but at half-past 
he suspected her of a restaurant and a paHie carree. By 
nine he went deeper stiU, and he wondered, properly 
scandalised, if she could be so far advanced in recUess- 
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ness as to be dining with Chateris alone— or Vane-Hurst. 
He would almost rather it were Chateris, for Teddy's 
bluntness had tasted acrid on his tongue on several 
occasions. Only Vane-Hurst was a decent, straight- 
going chap, and no menace to husbands. A kind of 
connection too, through a cousin having married a 
Devereux. With men like Chateris you never knew 
where you were. How could Lily be such a fool as to 
dine alone with Ernest Chateris at the Olympic ! He 
was sure, by ten o'clock, that it must be the Olympic. 
He had taken Jewel Errington there in the earlier stages 
of their acquaintance. Which shows that men are apt 
to be biassed by their own methods, and the trend of their 
experiences, to the blinding of their judgment. 

Half -past ten — eleven. Then the hall door was opened 
by an immovable footman, and he heard his wife's voice 
in the hall, saying good-night to someone. Ainslie 
opened the smoking-room door and walked out quietly 
to ask Chateris to have a drink. It struck him as the 
most devilish courtesy he could assume. He was met 
by an exclamation. 

" Why, Ainslie 1 Lily and I had no idea you were at 
home — I’m sure Dulcie Vane-Hurst told me you were 
going to Worcester with them. If we'd known you might 
have come too. We've had such a lovely day — ^we took 
the train to Staines, and went up on the Keene’s launch." 

Ainslie bent dutifully and kissed the faded cheek his 
mother offered to him. It was an interesting fact that 
he felt his wife's proven blamelessness in the company 
of the elder Mrs Devereux made him far more furious 
than if his suspicions had been correct, and her escort had 
been Chateris or even Vane-Hurst. He glanced at her 
as she gave her wrap to the servant, and found her young 
and blooming in her river hat and^summer gown, the 
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of recent pleasure still in her eyes and on her lips. 
Sie was smiling a little, and appeared hardly to have 
realised his presence. The smile somehow referred to 
the past day. and had no space for him in it — ^not even 
the courtesy of acknowledging him. 

“ I hate river parties.” he said crossly. " Who was 
there?” 

” No one but ourselves and the Keenes. It was Lily’s 
suggestion. If she had not hunted me out I should have 
spent the day frowsing in town. It has made me feel 
ten years younger ! ” 

“ You are looking very well, you know,” said the 
younger woman, in a tone of quiet congratulation that 
was the rarest tact. Her eyes rested upon her motCer-in- 
law with the animation of a girl, but the composure of her 
figure was the assured acquirement of the married 
woman. 

” Dear Lily 1 You will make me quite vain.” (Ainslie 
smiled in a wry fashion to hear his mother absorb the 
implied compliment. ” Lily has learned the value of 
flattery ! ” he said in his heart. " Another discovery 1 ”) 
” I won’t keep you up any longer — we are both tired 
with our outing. Don't forget Thursday I ” She waved 
a thin hand with a studied gesture and turned to the 
door where a taxi was still visible in waiting. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Ainslie. You haven’t been to see me for an age — ^you are 
too full of engagements I suppose t ” Her voice was 
colder, a faint offence in the final clause which he knew 
was aimed at his engrossment with Mrs Errington. Even 
his mother, it seemed, was more gracious to his wife than 
to himself, and he chafed’ at the innuendo. He was so 
accustomed to be popular that the mere suggestion of 
his wife supplanting him hurt his vanity. He escorted 
his mother ^wn the steps and saw her into the taxi in 
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silence, returning to the hall to find his wife leisurely 
regarding herself in the mirror. She pulled a wave of 
hair a trifle looser, and altered the angle of her hat in 
feminine fashion, without regard to his presence even 
when his image crossed the glass behind her. On the 
whole she seemed pleased, and he noticed that she was 
htmuning the air of a popular waltz as she surveyed 
herself. 

"lam glad the excursion was successful I ” he remarked 
with rigid politeness, pausing with his hand on the 
smoking-room door. 

She turned her head as if surprised, and looked at him 
as curiously as a child might have done, with large calm 
eyes that seemed to recognise him for the first time. 

" Yes, thanks," she said carelessly. " It was a very 
jolly day. I think your mother enjoyed it.” 

“ I suppose you did too ? " 

" Oh yes — I enjoyed it too I ” 

She laughed softly, as if some reminiscence amused her, 
and his blood ran hot in his veins with the first conscious 
sting of jealousy. The male factor that he always sus- 
pected in her enjoyment loomed up on the horizon again, 
tantalising him by its very indefiniteness. 

" Keene is an amusing man, isn't he ? ” he said, 
lingering with his hand on the door-knob. The words 
seemed jerked from him. 

“ Oh, very 1 — think I’m going to bed. One gets 
tired with so much fre^ air. Good-night." 

" Good-night 1 " 

She turned to the stairs as once before, lifted her gown 
in her hands, and began to ascend, humming " Quand 
I'Amour meurt." He did not wait to hear her lock her 
bedroom door this time. He went into the smoking- 
room again and shut himaftlf in first, to brood on his lack 
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of complaint against her. For after all what had he to 
say but that she had gone for a picnic up river in company 
with people against whom he could find nothing to say, 
and with his mother, and that she looked young and 
happy and successful in spite of the fact that her husband 
was notoriously neglecting her ? 

He did not mean to let a woman who was already his 
own property trouble his peace. He certainly did not 
mean to follow her, a derogatory proceeding unless Man 
the Hunter is pursuing a novel quarry. Yet the days 
that came after seemed to direct his steps unconsciously 
in the direction where she might be met. He knew so 
little of her movements in the past that his memory was 
a blank as to where she might be found ; and ft was 
tantalisingly impossible to guess her present haunts. 
His mother's house and the Riding School were positively 
the only places to which he had the assurance that she 
had been. At the former he feared to appear as the 
jealous husband, scenting for news of his wife — such a 
new role that it was intolerable ; but towards the Riding 
School his wilful steps seemed always diverging, until 
one morning he saw her carriage pass him and draw up 
at the entrance in the dull long street. It was empty, 
and evidently only come to fetch her after her lesson. 
Nevertheless it gave him a slight shock, as if his unac- 
knowledged purpose had materialised before his eyes. 
He wondered if the coachman had seen him, and turned 
hot at the thought of his own position. The only course 
left him seemed to-be to enter the School as if that had 
all along been his intent, and legitimise his own folly. 
He passed the arched windows from behind which came 
the clink of iron rings in the stalls and the jingle of harness, 
and turned in abruptly at the open doorway. From the 
office on the right a man came forward at once to interro-j» 
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gate him. Mrs Devereux ? No, she was not in the 
School — she was riding on the road to-day with the 
Master. Would the gentleman wait for her ? She was 
due now from her lesson. 

“ Thanks,*’ said Ainslie in a voice that sounded a little 
unusual to himself, and went up the stairs and into the 
gallery from which he had watched Viva take her lesson. 
There was no one there, and he sat down with his back 
to the School, at the round table in the centre of the 
gallery, and began to turn the leaves of an out-of-date 
magazine without seeing the pages. His throat felt dry 
and hot, and he was aware of an angry quickening in his 
blood. He did not know what he meant to do, but he 
instinctively guarded against his wife seeing his face as 
she entered. There was danger in his eyes and in the 
veins round his compressed mouth — the passion of the 
male animal in the grip of human restraint. 

Suddenly he heard feet upon the stairs, a little laugh 
that he knew to be his wife’s and that yet sounded strange 
to him, a broken remark to do with the recent ride. 
Then she entered, humming the same waltz he had heard 
before, and walked up to him without recognition or 
thought of him. 

He rose and looked at her. It had been a dull morning, 
and the School was rather dark ; but it seemed as if life 
and colour suddenly entered the gallery with the woman 
whose impetuous entrance had startled him with a sense 
that this could not be she. His wife, as he knew her, 
moved slowly, a handsome woman always, but with a 
ponderous weight even in her good looks ; this woman 
who was coming towards him reminded him of a full- 
blown rose in her abundant beauty, over-full and ripe 
to fall — ^but he should be a lucky man who should gather 
up the leaves and see the glowing heart. Her breast 
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rose and fell with the exercise she had taken, and seemed 
to accentuate her figure. He noticed the sloping shoulders 
and the full round of her hips before he reached her moist 
fluked face, and saw her start to recognise him. Was it 
this that whetted his appetite or the rose beauty of her 
skin ? He suspected that she was thinking of another 
man — ^perhaps even the Master with whom she had 
ridden — ^this woman who started to see her own husband, 
and a devil of envy of any man she favoured possessed 
him. 

“ Lily 1 ” he said violently. 

“ Ainslie ? ” she returned, half hesitating. Then her 
figure straightened, she drew herself up with maddening 
curves of bust and hip and looked at him half mockingly, 
half indignantly. “ You have followed me here ? ” 

" I wished to speak to you ” he said lamely. 

She raised her brows, even as she proceeded leisurely 
down the gallery, “ Surely that is possible at home 1 
You have tte whole day.” 

He started in pursuit, hardly conscious of a certain 
ludicrous effect in thus following at her jaunty heels, for 
she swung the tail of her habit with significant effect, 
as who should say “ A dozen men — or dogs 1 — ^if you will. 
But I hold them properly in tow." 

It was so new a mental as well as d physical attitude 
fen: her that he was nonplussed, and found himself almost 
stammering. ” I wish to speak to you — ^we must have 
this out at once. I do not like it 1 ” 

" You do not like it 1 ” ’She did not turn her face, but 
he knew the raised brows while his own eyes savagely 
noted the little soft rings of hair at her neck above the 
white stock. 

** You have been riding with Chataris — or Vane-Hurst 
—this morning I” he said with sudden inspiiation. 
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" I hear that one or the other is always with you. There 

will be talk attached to our name 

** There has always been talk attached to our name/* 
she returned amusedly. It was none of my getting 
in the first instance.** 

“ Is this your revenge ? ** 

“ Revenge 1 ** She turned at last, at the very dressing- 
room door, and faced him with the dawn of some new 
feeling in her awakened eyes. " Oh no — ^it is nothing to 
do with you. It is I , myself. I have only just discovered 
living.*’ 

He bit his lip in reality now, gnawed it between strong 
white teeth in his virile anger. " I suppose this is my 
just desert for having — for having — ^let you alone." He 
softened desertion to a vague liberty. 

Then he was surprised by a ringing laugh. She was 
looking at him now, with wide conscious eyes and a cruel 
amusement. For suddenly he seemed to her a small man, 
small in every way, with a blatant conceit that warped 
even his sense of justice. Was it possible that she had ever 
fretted over his indifference ? She had planned to draw 
him back by the very means that had almost become the 
end itself to her — as Jewel had warned her it might. 
And now — ^now he stood before her baffled, offering her 
silently something which only repelled her. Ah I it 
was not this that she had meant to regain 1 . . . 

" My good Ainslie," she said slowly, " you have often 
advised me to be more like other women, to find amuse- 
ment for myself — ^you have even hinted that I might 
haftnlessly attract men. I took as a model the woman 
you admired, and went to school to her — ^never mind 
how. If I have been successful she should be proud of 
her pupil, and you should hardly blame me.*' 

His face flushed to furious red, and be made a menacing 

M 
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step forward. The laughing, alluring face drove the 
man in him a degree further towards the beast. He felt 
he could have seized her as his lawful prey and carried 
her off by force, and indeed his movement did drive her 
back a pace into the entrance of the dressing-room, he 
following. 

** You are my wife,” he said, ” whatever you may be 
to other men, tyrant or goddess. My wife, and I have 
rights in you I ” 

The expression in her eyes changed to startled anger. 
She glanced back and saw whither they were goiftg — the 
privacy of the room behind her, a distant reflection of the 
bedchamber from which he had voluntarily banished him- 
self these two years. The flush on his face was too ardent 
for her security. She summoned her courage and sprang 
back for safety. 

” Forfeited I ” she said distinctly, and shut the door 
in his face. He heard it bolted upon thwarted instincts, 
and stood as if uncertain how to act, his teeth still pressed 
upon his lower lip. From the other side of the door came 
the sound of a woman's voice humming a waltz tune, 
lightly and indifferently — ” Quand TAmour meurt 1 ” 

He drew back as if she had struck him, and the mask 
of restraint fell upon his face again. Undoubtedly he 
had himself well in hand, for it was with his usual coolness 
that he crossed the gallery and went down the stairs into 
the uninteresting street. The man in the office looked 
out again as he passed and asked him if he had seen the 
lady, and could they do anything more for him ? No- 
thing, thanks, unless one of their men would call him a 
cab. They were instant in service, and with only a few 
seconds to wait he was rolling away northward, smoking 
a cigarette, and as unreadable as the Sphinx to anyone 
at the Riding School. 
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He drove straight to JewelErrington's house inMayfair. 
It was some time since he had been there, for the rapture 
between them had never been mended, though it was 
simply tacit. He told himself savagely that his wife 
had driven him to this. It was her fault that he sought 
a mistress whom he had virtuously intended to discard 
—through mutual weariness. As Ainslie drew up at 
the familiar door, and dismissed the cab, he felt that he 
was as decent a husband as any in London who is driven 
into evil courses by a heartless wife. 

The door was opened by the butler, who stood filling 
up the entrance with polite inquiry as to the demands 
of a visitor. He did not as heretofore move to one side 
with deferential invitation to enter, and Ainslie perforce 
paused upon the doorstep. From behind the butler 
came the scent of kuss-kuss lightly borne to his nostrils, 
the dim outlines of the well-known hall seemed like a 
half-remembered dream, and as he stood there the faint 
whisper of a woman's skirts were distinctly audible, and 
voices in conversation, but the words were lost. 

"Mrs Errington is not at home,” said the servant 
quietly. 

Ainslie took out a pocket-book and found a visiting 
card. There was no more expression on his face than 
there had been at the Riding School. • He drew out a 
pencil and wrote " p.p.c.” in the comer. 

" Give that to Mrs Errington, Collins,” he said care- 
lessly, and heard the door dose behind him as he turned 
into the silent, respectable street. 



CHAPTER X 


“ She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger tips 
A man had given all other bhss, 

And all his worldly worth, for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon those perfect Ups.” 

Lord Tennyson. 

The morning on which Mrs Errington took her lesson 
in learning to ride like an Englishwoman was a (fownpour 
of rain. The season had been exceptionally fine, but a 
protracted effort at fine weather is invariably too much 
for England. She breaks down and bursts into tears. 
The rain thundered on the glass skylight of the Riding 
School, and ran down the dull street outside in a tem- 
porary torrent. It drove into Jewel’s face as she left 
her brougham, and even in the little interval between the 
shelter of the vehicle and that of the dark doorway 
it wetted the fine cloth of hex habit and lay in name- 
sake gems on her wavy dark hair, and the lashes that 
hid her inscrutable eyes. She wore no hat, for the day 
was a hot one though wet, but she was almost immacu- 
late in the severity of her habit. She would have been 
quite so, according to British canons, but for the fact that 
the cloth dung a little too tightly, and the cut of the 
whole costume somehow suggested the circus again rather 
than the hunting field. There was nothing to be guessed 
from the pure pale skin or the lowered lids ; but a 
little pulse in her throat beat visibly if there had 
been anyone to notice, and the line of her nostrils 

x8o 
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was thin and drawn as that of a thoroughbred before 
racing. 

It would be interesting to know the emotions or even 
the expectation of the Riding Master over this lesson. 
But he was a young man who locked his mental 
experiences, if he had any, behind his earnest mouth. 
Perhaps, being pre-eminently a hard worker, without 
such things as nerves, he was too prosaic to attach more 
interest to one pupil than another, save as raw material 
for his skill. 

Mrs Errington did not go into the gallery. She 
walked straight into the School, where her horse was 
awaiting her on the tan, for the grooms had been promptly 
called as soon as her carrisige appeared. The Riding 
Master was himself in waiting, pulling on his gloves and 
looking as if he had but just stepped out of his dressing- 
room rather than having been at work since sevgn that 
morning. He stood squarely upon his feet, his broad 
Moulders flung back and his muscles braced as if he were 
in the saddle. Mrs Errington glanced at him as he raised 
his hat, and then at the grey she was to ride. The horse 
was a handsome hack and stood motionless to the 
groom's hand, his hind-feet a trifle out, as if he were 
accustomed to the show ring, and his neck arched. 
There was a little comic likeness perhaps between the 
two attitudes of the Master and the horse, for a sudden 
radiant smile broke the grave set of Mrs Errington’s 
lips, hovered on them for a moment like a butterfly 
on a scarlet flower, and passed into the sunshine of 
memory. She took the rein carelessly, rested her foot 
in the groom’s hand, and prepared to spring. 

" One moment, madam.” 

The lesson was begun already, and the Riding Mastor 
stepped forward to her side. She stood motionless with 
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downcast lids, a white-faced statue of a woman, while 
he spoke. 

Take up your reins properly, please^ so that you 
may have control of the horse as soon as 3^ou are up. 
If he did an5rthing wrong as they are now you would 
be powerless." 

Mrs Errington looked at the reins as if a little doubtful 
as to his exact meaning. The Riding Master took them 
from her and deliberately placed them between her fingers. 
She yielded her hand as simply as a child. 

" Now, Blackleigh ! " said the Riding Master briskly. 
A second groom came foiw^ard and placed his hand for 
Mrs Errington's foot, but light and active as she^ looked 
it seemed that she was unused to being mounted in that 
way, for she broke through the foot-rest. " I am so 
sorry ! " she said courteously to the groom, and prepared 
to do it again. But the second essay was no better than 
the first. Her foot slipped, and the groom seemed to be 
the more chagrined of the two. The Riding Master put 
the man firmly on one side. 

" Look here, madam, put your foot into my hand — 
so 1 " he said, taking a firm hold of the arched instep. 
Jewel’s feet were far more faultless than her face from 
every standard of beauty. " Now when I say three 
straighten your knee and lift yourself rather than 
spring. You are not used to mounting from the ground ? " 

She did not answer save by a slight shrug of her 
shoulders, but waited still, her foot resting in the palm 
of his hand while he gave the stereotyped " One — ^two — 
three ! " He hardly needed to make the effort he 
expected however, for she went up like a feather. The 
Riding Master made no comment. 

As the groom standing at the grey’s head led him off 
xuund the School, according to immemorial custom for a 
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new pupil, the comers of Mrs Errington's mouth moved 
a little. They twitched with something less than a 
noiseless laugh, and her lids flickered. But she sat 
stiffly in the saddle as she had been placed, the reins 
held carefully in her hands, and had not moved her 
position when the Riding Master joined her on his power- 
ful bay, and the men withdrew. Then she lifted innocent 
lids and looked at him. 

" Is this right ? she said. '' I feel so odd I " 

“ You do not look very comfortable. Let yourself 
go more — there is no give and take between you and the 
horse, that's why he is fretting." 

" I am not accustomed to using a curb," said Mrs 
Errington with admirable meekness. 

“ I want you to get used to it. It is necessary with 
some horses, particularly if you want a quick control.'' 
(He thought of a horse with this very lady on his back, 
dashing along the Row as he had often seen them, 
and in his opinion unable to check their mad pace within 
many yards.) " But there is no need to be stiff 1 " he 
added pointedly. 

“ But all the English are stiff ! " 

He met the provocative glance with his steady grey 
eyes, and seemed for a moment to take in the whole of 
her face and figure with some inward -arriving at a con- 
clusion. But all he said was : “ I am afraid you got wet 
this morning, madam ? " and his eyes rested longest on 
the glistening dark hair with the smoulde ring lights in it 
bound round and round her head. 

She raised her right hand with the whip in it to her 
head as if to feel the drops, but the grey horse caught the 
diadow and the motion of the upraised arm above hinn 
and with a plunge and a kick broke into a wild rudi round 
the SchooL In an instant she was one with the horse, 
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her body seeming so part of his movements that it would 
have been impossible to dislodge her from the saddle. 
But she did not check him with curb or snaffle, and seemed 
to enjoy his fury in the confined space at his disposal. 

*' PuU him up I " the Riding Master called across the 
School in the tone of an order not to be disobeyed. 

Even on the words it seemed horse and rider were 
standing like a statue, only the rolling eyes and the flat- 
tened ears of the grey betrasdng his desire for wickedness. 
The Riding Master pushed his horse across the School 
and turned again at her side. “ Ride on ! ” he said 
briefly, and when she had done so, " Look here, madam," 
he said earnestly, *' you must think for other people as 
well as yourself when you are riding. Their saffly is as 
precious as yours. Suppose your horse tried to break 
away with you like that in the Park, for instance, and you 
let him race with you amongst other riders, he would 
upset their horses and you might cause an accident." 

She looked at him under her long lashes with her 
mutionous, alluring eyes, and her voice had the teasing 
tone one might use to a child. 

" That would amuse me very much ! To see all 
those solemn people's dignity upset, and their horses 
doing as they liked with them. There is not one woman 
in the Park who could sit a runaway for long, I think 1 " 

" We don’t ride hoises to run away in England," 
said the Riding Master coolly. " We are taught to 
control them." 

" Then there could be no accident 1 " 

“ There must always be a certain amount of incom- 
petence, and those who are learning, amongst riders." 

Then they j^oidd stay at home, or in your School, 
until they are safe. People who cannot keep on a 
horse’s be^ have no right there." 
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She laughed outright suddenly, a pretty gui^^ling 
laugh that showed her small teeth and the tip of a red 
tongue. There was no doubt about the mockery in 
her voice now, and the Riding Master fdt his authority 
being set at naught, played with like a shuttlecock, even 
used as a passing amusement perhaps. He was a young 
man who had himself well in hand, but it is impossible 
that he had not a temper. 

“ If I am to teach you to ride like an Englishwoman, 
you must please do as you are told — during the lesson,” 
he said with a suddenness that evidently took his pupil 
by surprsie. A little flush came up over her pale skin, 
and her eyes brightened. That betraying pulse in 
her throat began to beat again, too. " Put your hand 
up to your hair again,” he said firmly, " and this time 
control your horse if he attempts to bolt.” 

Mrs Erringson laughed again, as if in some strange way 
she were beginning to enjoy herself. She flimg up her 
hand with a flourish of the whip which had, naturally, 
the same result upon the grey. But his maddened 
plunge was only momentary, she had him in hand in 
an instant, so tightly reined indeed that she pulled 
him back upon his haunches, and he attempted to 
rear. 

“ Drop your hands 1 Drop them on his neck 1 ” 
shouted the Riding Master, and even as she obeyed him he 
caught the laughing glance from her eyes that told him 
how little she had to fear. For a minute he looked as if 
he would have liked to box her ears even more than 
Lady Sweetie's. 

“ You see he does not like it I ” she said with aggrava- 
ting quietness, as her horse once more resumed his normal 
position and stood quivering, ready to break out into 
ill-temper again at the first goad from his rider. 
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The Riding Master unexpectedly dismounted from his 
own bay and flung the reins over his head. 

'' We will change saddles." he said cheerfully. I 
think you are a little overweighted with that horse." 

For a second her self-possession was gone. Amaze- 
ment and incredulity looked out of her large eyes as if 
this flank movement had found her quite unprepared. 
The Riding Master walked up to her side and held out 
one hand to assist her to dismount as if she had been 
a nervous beginner or a small child, while with the other 
hand he held the grey horse firmly. Mrs Errington 
hesitated, looking down into his relentless face with a 
curious series of expressions flitting over her own, for 
it seemed that indignation gave waj^ to amusement^ and 
amusement to admiration, and then with an impulsive 
movement she bent down towards him, her face altered 
with some unnamed emotion. 

" I will be good now, really I " she said below her 
breath. " Do let me stay here — I know I have behaved 
abominably. But you — aggravate me so I " 

He looked back at her quite as steadily, and without 
one trace of yielding. 

" It will be better to change saddles, madam 1 " 

Again wondering incredulity crossed her face, as if 
she could not recognise her failure. Then the slow smile 
came to her lips again, and she breathed quickly as 
if it were a new sensation to be so mastered. 

" Then you will not let me do as I want ? " she said, 
with a little low note of triumph in the dangerous 
voice. 

He did not answer save by taking her foot from the 
stirrup iron and putting his strong hand under her 
elbow. At the same moment as she touched the ground 
he had turned and shouted over his shoulder for Black- 
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leigh, and as the man came in told him to change the 
saddles. 

“ Put the lady's on Retreat — die cannot manage 
Seamew,” he said, and the malice of the speech seemed to 
amuse Mrs Errington, for she laughed outright, 

" He makes me nervous — see how I shake I ” she said 
audaciously, holding out a perfectly motionless hand to 
the Riding Master. 

" I thought the grey were a bit restive,” said the 
unconscious groom, as he tugged at the straps. " We 
put a curb on him for the lady, Mr Lance, and 'e don’t 
like the curb ! ” he added to Mrs Errington, who laughed 
again with a swift glance of triumph at " Mr Lance.” 

“ But no doubt it was necessary for my safety to have 
the curb ! ” she said demurely. " He might have run 
away with me, and I could not have pulled him up 1 ” 
and she glanced expressively round the secure boundaries 
of the School walls. 

The Riding Master made no comment. 

He saw his own saddle adjusted to the grey Seamew, 
and stood a minute to give Blackleigh some instructions 
he had forgotten, before he mounted. By the time he 
joined Mrs Errington she was sauntering round the 
School again on the quieter bay, apparently lost in her 
own reflections for she rode with what the Riding Master 
considered culpable carelessness, her reins held loosely 
in one hand, and the other resting on her hip in a fa^on 
certainlynever seenin another rider in the Park. Perhaps 
the Riding Master had been “ aggravated,” as well 
as aggravating the lady ; perhaps, as Miss Dulcie once 
averred, power went to his head more than any stimulant. 
He rode up to his pupil with fiery eyes. 

” Now who told you to hold your reins like that ? 
he demanded. ” I’m sure I didn't I ” 
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Mrs Eirington started, and palled herself and her 
horse together. There was the same look of suppressed 
excitement on her face as she glanced at him. 

“ We will try a trot,” said the Riding Master grimly, 
and wheeled into the centre of the School to watch the 
exercise. Mrs Errington obediently trotted round the 
farthest extent cf the walls, but after the second round 
she drew rein and joined him in the middle of the tan. 

” It’s awfully dull ! " she remarked coolly. ” Can’t 
you come and trot too ? I think the horse would go 
better.” 

" You were not using your iron,” said the Riding 
Master, without taking the least notice of her sugges- 
tion. 

" Wasn’t I ? I haven’t much use for it. I often ride 
without.” 

" It is quite right to learn to do without it, but I 
want you to use it for many reasons. Try again.” 

” Do you know, I think you need riding on the curb 
much more than your horses,” said Mrs Errington. 
“ What a bully you are, ordering a poor defenceless 
woman about like that 1 ” 

Now it was the Riding Master’s turn to look aghast, 
and his face withdrew all expression save a decent 
reserve. No one had ever questioned his authority 
like this, or told him of his failings in a like personal 
tone. 

” 1 am thorry, madam,” the said with cold resentment, 
but the little hsp' betrayed him. ” I am afraid that in 
teaching one forgeth to be polite. When it is a question 
of a pupil's thafety, for instance, one cannot wait to 
thay ' pleathe,’ or ‘ will you.' ” 

She bit her lip as if annoyed with herself for a false 
step, and turning without a word began to trot again. 
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This time she rode with her iron, nor could he find much 
fault with her save shght negligences which had grown 
upon her with her own certainty of skill. For the next 
half-hour she was a docile pupfl, bearing with patience 
the monotony of doing what she was told, trotting, 
cantering, handling her horse to order, and wh^ at last 
he told her she had better rest, and began to pace dowly 
round the School with her again, the meekness was still 
in her manner to a surprising extent. 

" I am afraid I have fallen into a good many bad 
habits — ^but I had no one to look after me, you see,” 
she said wistfully. ” I was taught to ride in Chili by 
being thrown on to the back of a pony and left to cling 
to him as best I might. My boy is much better off 
in having you to teach him from the first.” 

" And to bully him ? ” said the Riding Master after 
a second’s hesitation. 

She hashed round at him with eyes that were suspic- 
iously bright. ” Ah, it is so good for us ! — don’t think 
I underrate it. Only — ^no other man has treated me — 
like that.” The Riding Master was looking straight 
between his horse’s ears, so it is possible he was not 
conscious of the speaking face or the little quick motion 
of her hand towards him. It is also quite possible that 
had he seen it he would have warned her not to drop her 
reins. “Did you resent being told that you were a 
bully ? ” she said gently, and though bully is not a 
caressing term it sounded a subtle compliment in the 
pretty low voice. 

“ No, madam. You were quite right to remind me. 
I owe you an apology.” 

" I don’t want an apology,” she said pettiddy, »tting 
straight in her saddle. " It is something new to find 
an Englishman who does not treat you vrith such severe 
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respect that you might be a graven image rather than 
a thing of and blood t " The fierce tone changed 
to a little sad laugh, and she coloured beautifully. 
"" A new phase of my bad habits, you see I I am not 
stiff enough, either mentally or physically." 

" It is very easy to get into a bad habit, and very 
diflScult to get out of it," said the Riding Master drily. 
(But he didn't know that he was dry.) " When I am 
hunting, madam, I throw my head up — ^like this." 
The well-cut chin went up with a jerk, and the head 
back, with a corresponding motion of his shoulders. 
'* That's wrong, of course, but it came from my riding 
big horses when I was a little chap, and having to hold 
them with my whole strength. It took my heacf back 
as well as my arms." 

Had he been easily flattered he might have been by 
the interest that immediately brightened her face at 
the hint of personal reminiscence ; but her impulsive 
" Tell me more about yourself — ^you rode when you were 
quite a boy ? " had the effect of closing his confidences. 
He replied politely and quite simply, "Yes, madam, I 
have ridden since I was a child. I taught two lads 
older than myself by the time I was sixteen," but he 
offered no further information, and before she could 
demand it one of the grooms came into the School to 
speak to him, and he glanced at the clock. 

" The time is nearly up. Will you canter round the 
School for the last, madam, and allow me to see how you 
sit now ? " 

The rather elaborate tone of the request was so unlike 
his former earnest orders that she seemed piqued and 
flashed a reproach at him. And perhaps her contrary 
spirit urged her to attend to no regulations this time, in 
consequence, for she threw aside aU memory of the Riding 
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Master's teachings, and rode as no Englishwoman rides, 
with the splendid abandonment of the savage. But ah I 
the beauty of it I The glory of the mere motion ! Even 
within the limits of the School her pose suggested the 
stretch of a wild world that had no boundaries for safety. 
And the bay horse seemed to catch the infection and to 
bear her onward in a mutual rush for free air and lawless 
pleasure. The day had lightened, and with the ceasing 
of the rain patter on the roof a gleam of wet sunshine had 
broken downwards to fall upon her dark uncovered head 
and passionate face. For all her emotions seemed to 
have struggled loose, and to be swaying her light pliable 
body with every forward plunge of the powerful horse. 
She rode with the reins in her left hand only, and her 
right on her hip in that unconventional attitude that the 
Riding Master had already condemned. It freed the 
outline of her breast and the audacious folds of the 
clinging habit as she swept by, the stirrup swinging clear 
of her foot — a maddening vision of beauty, breathing 
warm life and throbbing with quick senses . . . while 
the Riding Master sat quietly in the centre of the School, 
turning his horse to watch her, his face free of any feeling 
save a slight gravity. 

The horse's pace had changed from a canter to a 
gallop when the Master called to her to stop. She checked 
the animal as easily as she had done the grey when she 
chose to exert herself, and joined him in the centre of the 
School, the excitement of the motion still in her face. 
She was indeed instinct with triumph and grace, and the 
eyes she raised to his had the innocence of a child asking 
praise, coupled with the subtlety of a woman who 
demands all that a man may give. He met the look 
without a change in his gravity. 

" That time you did absolutely nothing that I told 
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you,” he said. ” You went back into all the old &ults 
which I corrected for you. You must try to remember, 
if the lesson is to be of any use to you.” 

That was all the homage he offered to her conscious 
parade of a skill and mastery far beyond his teaching I 
This was her reward for flinging her beauty and courage 
to him as a gage 1 Her face altered from its reckless 
look of pleasure to that of a maddened creature, out- 
raged by control. 

Jewel’s view of existence was a material one. If she 
wanted the good things of the world she had only had to 
barter a physical favour in exchange, were it but a kiss 
from her warm Ups. Seeing that the Tree of Knowledge 
grew goodly fruit, and was to be desired, she had made fair 
bargains to the best of her ability. To be thwarted was 
an experience that drove her into a cold rage. She 
looked at the Riding Master anew, with insolent in- 
difference. 

“ r don't think I shall continue the lessons — ^they are 
no good to me.” she said curtly. 

“ Very well, madam.” 

He dismounted promptly and offered her his hand, 
which with the brusqueness of a spoilt child she brushed 
aside, and seizing the pommel threw herself carelessly 
out of the saddle. In spite of her rebuff he made an 
instinctive movement to save her. 

” You should be careful in dismounting, madam,” he 
said seriously. “ If the horse had moved then you would 
have been thrown on your face.” 

Quite unexpectedly she turned upon him in a fury 
equal to Lady Sweetie's, her eyes wide open with anger, 
her little hands clenched as if they would have liked to 
tear his quiet independence from Um. 

”I am dck of your cautions!” die said, panting. 
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" You can't live — ^you can't breathe, naturally, you 
English — ^you wear moral corsets to stiffen your minds, 
and physical ones to stiffen your bodies I Life is worth 
nothing to you, for you never risk one splendid chance I 
I hate everything that can be called English — ^it is 
another word for something forbidden I " 

She made a strange expressive gesture with her hands 
as if she thrust away a barrier, she turned her beautiful, 
broken face and too womanly figure, and rushed out of 
the School in a manner that was certainly not of the race 
she hated. 

And the Riding Master made no comment. 


N 



CHAPTER XI 


My mistress bent that brow of hers, 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 

Fixed me a breathing while or two 
With life or death in the balance— Right I 
The blood replenished me again : 

My last thought wais at least not vain. 

I and my mistress, side by side, 

Shall be together, breathe and ride, 

So one day more am I deihed. 

W^o knows but the world may end to-night ? 

Robert Browning. 

The position of a relentless father has alwa}^ struck 
me as a peculiarly thankless one. Nobody s}rmpathises 
with the poor man's very practical desire that his 
daughter should be fed and clothed as she has been 
accustomed, and the improvident lovers are the only 
ones of the group to cut picturesque figures. Colonel 
.Vane-Hurst was ruefully expenencing the part of spoiler 
in Love's young dream, and being by nature a kindly 
soul, and devoutly thankful to let well alone in other 
people's lives, he was proportionally discomfited. He 
did not quite know himself how he came to assume such 
an Tmpopular pose, and to insist firmly that this nonsense 
with young Digby Errington should come to an end, for 
he had spoilt Miss Dulcie consistently from her bayhood 
with considerable assistance from his grown-up son. 
Neither of the men was perhaps the best mentor to bring 
up a high-spirited, impulsive girl-child, for their long 
stretches of indulgence were apt to alternate with phases 
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of military discipline more suited to a boy, with the 
result that Miss Dulcie resembled at times an over-bitted 
thoroughbred fretting against the unusual curb and the 
heavy hand of sudden authority. The girl missed her 
mother tmconsciously, the while she staunchly asserted 
that no bosom friend of her experience had such a good 
time as she, or was so well thought for and guarded. 
Men are good guardians, it is true, but women are 
the better guides. When Colonel Vane-Hurst became 
stricken with a sense of responsibility to his motherless 
daughter, and set forth the fiat with regard to Sir Digby, 
Miss Dulcie was taken by complete surprise, and sufiered 
a sense of injury in that her father had plunged at once 
into his attitude of stem parent, without giving her the 
least reason to expect it. 

It was perhaps Lord Malbrook who was innocently at 
the root of the matter. For he chanced to meet the 
Colonel when his own parental conscience was disturbed 
by an assurance from Lady Sweetie, in a drawing-room 
full of guests, that when she grew up she meant to mar ry 
the butcher’s boy, and had already kissed him through 
the area railings with views to that end. This pl<»a<iin g 
announcement was met by the family with cold indiffer- 
ence ; but in his heart Lord Malbrook could not h«»lp 
cogitating on the extreme unpleasantness that would 
ensue if Sweetie’s determination should outlast the 
nursery. 

“Deuced nuisance having daughters," he confided 
to the Colonel, burying his hands in his beard and appar- 
ently deriving much comfort from the merhanir^ l tugs 
he gave it. “ You can steer a boy through the lower 
ranks of chorus girls, unless he's a bom pig ; but a girl 
can make a hash of things, from tibe schoolroom, long 
before she’s out 1 " 
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'Deed yes I " said the Colonel vaguely, and it began 
to dawn on him that there had been a lot of boy-and-girl 
nonsense between Dulcie and Digby Errington before he 
paid the bill for a presentation frock. " Great mistake 
— a woman can’t know her own mind till she’s seen some- 
thing of her world.” 

” Half the mesalliances are made in short frocks I ” 
said Lord Malbrook gloomily. 

” No girl who’s faced her first season with a clear mind 
wants to marry a pauper ! ” 

” The deuce is in it to start 'em clear, though ! ” 

” It only wants a little firmness from the first — that’s 
it, a little firmness 1 ” said the Colonel, and he really 
thought he had found the solution to the pro^>lem. 

” Firmness is all very well, dear boy, but two can play 
at that game, and a girl’s a good deal firmer than her 
father when she’s made up her mind to social suicide ! ” 
And Lord Malbrook went away, tugging his beard, and 
left Colonel Vane-Hurst to his new attribute of firmness. 

He really meant to be fair, and to insist only on firmness. 
But the ” little firmness ” became a ferocious despotism 
the minute he began to lay down the law', or so it seemed 
from Miss Dulcie’s point of view. He had the misfortune 
to approach both the young people on the subject to- 
gether, and his plain and reasonable statement of the 
facts made Sir Digby wince with his own ineligibility, 
and Miss Dulcie to turn very white and feel as if parental 
homicide were sometimes excusable. 

”But,sir, you have never raised this objection beforel” 
Errington protested in a low voice. ” I imderstood of 
course that you did not wish any engagement announced 
between Didcie and myself, but I hoped that, in a few 
years, when my prospects are better, that I might come 
forward openly^ " 
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" My dear Errington, I did not rightly know what your 
prospects were at the time of your cousin's marriage 
coming to light," said the Colonel impatiently. He felt 
that he was being forced back upon his own position, so 
to speak, and his professional instinct warned him to stand 
now or lose his big guns. " I though you had a private 
income " 

" I have, sir." 

" A private income sufficient to keep a wife — not only 
to keep your name on the clubs." (There was a distinct 
likeness at the moment between the Colonel and Major 
Teddy in his " riding-off " tactics.) " I find that you 
are certainly not possessed of the means I supposed, and 
you are without any profession or source of income." 

" I am hoping to get into Lloyd's, sir," said the young 
man quietly. " My intention is to become an underwriter. 
Of course that involves a certain investment of capital, 
but it gives me the chance to increase the income that 
you recommend." 

" Humph ! " said the Colonel with obvious disapproval. 
He was of the old-fashioned type which thinks that there 
are only four professions open to gentlemen, and the idea 
of Lloyd's did not appeal to him. " You failed to pass 
for the Guards, didn't you ? " he said, a trifle brutally. 
Young Errington, when regarded as his cousin's heir, 
had been sent to Sandhurst with the army in view, and 
had failed to pass his exam. 

“ Fortunately for me, sir," said Sir Digby drily. " I 
should have half-learnt a profession by the time I had 
to sell out." 

" You would have been learning something at any 
rate, said the Colonel bluntly. " Anyhow your pro- 
spects are not good enough to warrant my sanctioning 
your having any understanding with my daughter. I 
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am very sorry, Errington — ^it's not as if I had any ob- 
jection to you personally — ^but you can see for your- 
self " 

" Yes, I quite understand." Sir Digby had gone from 
white to red, but his voice was quite steady. " You wish 
me to discontinue my visits here ? " 

“ It would be advisable " It is difficult to dismiss 

a man from your own house when he has had the entree 
there since his schooldays. 

" I am entering no protest, sir," said the young man, 
throwing back his shoulders with an effort, and* drawing 
a big breath as if he got a weight off his chest. " But 
I wish you to understand that I shall take my final answer 
from Dulcie, and from her only. It will not be for years, 
in all probability, that I can even afford to marry, and I 
shall not try to persuade her to an engagement until I 
can. Bpt if I prosper, it will be with the end in \dew of 
making her my wife, and I shall marry her then with or 
without your consent so long as I have hers. I am not 
going to ask her to wait for me, even — ^we can risk that 
for we know each other — I am going to say good-bye." 

All this time Miss Dulcie had not spoken, a fact suffi- 
ciently significant if her father had known anything of 
feminine human nature. He was frowning quite openly 
at the idea of his daughter marrying an underwriter at 
Lloyd's, however successful, and was quite prepared to 
combat any attack on her part. He expected protest, 
if not flat rebellion. But none came. Instead the lovers 
looked at each other across the room, a long steady look 
that excluded the Colonel and made him feel suddenly 
immaterial. It was as if he did not exist in their universe, 
for all his interference in their lives, and their next action 
caused him to add insignificance to his unimportance. 
For Sir Digby held out his arms and the girl was in them, 
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it Memed with one simultaneous gravitation of their two 
bodies to each other. They kissed without the faintest 
trace of embarrassment or consciousness of an audience, 
and the long, close embrace was only terminated with the 
man opening the door for the girl, who passed out of the 
room without once turning her eyes on her father. Sir 
Digby stood with the door handle in his hand until the 
sound of her light feet running upstairs died away in the 
ears of both men. Then he turned and said, " Good-bye, 
Colonel,” without any betrayal in his face or maimer, and 
walked out of the house. The front door shutting bdiind 
him came back quite as distinctly as Miss Dulcie's fi3dng 
feet to the smoking - room, where the uncomfortable 
interview had taken place. 

“ Well, I’m damned ! ” said Colonel Vane-Hurst. 

He rather wished he had drawn Teddy into the dis- 
cussion and had not felt so sure that he was quite capable 
of managing the situation by himself. But Teddy was 
seldom at hand unless specially detained for service, and 
his father felt irritably that he was a broken reed in an 
emergency like the present. He would not acknow- 
ledge it, but in his heart he had a suspicion that the Major 
had a more weighty influence with his half-sister than her 
father, and that he would have brought matters to a less 
disturbing issue. For the life of him Colonel Vane-Hurst 
could not exactly teU how the two young people had 
taken it, their astonishing proceedings being out of all 
tradition and no clue to their ultimate intentions. 

Miss Dulcie had retired upstairs to the fortress of ho: 
own room, from which she emerged in due course without 
any reference in her face or manner to the scene in the 
coking-room. The Sphinx was not more feminine than 
Miss Dulcie in her attitude of aloofness and until ^ 
chooses to speak the historian is silent. 
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Sir Digby went out from the house of Vane-Huist, and 
closed the door on his visiting days there, without however 
shaking the dost from his feet. He was quite as un- 
moved as he had been before the Colonel, but in his heart 
he was very angry. That did not hurt him, but when it 
passed it left him depressed, and that was far worse. 
His mood, by the time he reached the Park (the Vane- 
Hursts lived in Curzon Street), was little short of despair, 
and he was feeling that it would be a relief to chuck 
England, with all its beastly restrictions, and try his luck 
in the Colonies. A man with a little capital had a chance 
there, and he recognised without conhimation that even 
though he were making a good income he would find a 
barrier in the way of his marrying Dulcie in Colonftl Vane- 
Hurst's old-fashioned pride. Had he been a curate 
working towards a modest rectory he would have had a 
better chance, or the most briefless of barristers eking out 
a livelihood by journalism, while the services would have 
been a highroad to favour. But the honesty of his 
endeavour in the commercial world did not appeal to the 
Colonel. It seemed a very hopeless task that he had 
set himself, to Sir Digby, as he walked gloomily toward 
the Marble Arch looking at the ground and taking no 
heed of his direction. The long monotonous years 
stretchedahead of him, packed with work, andhe struggled 
with a young man’s natural inclination to enjoy himself, 
and hampered still more by the traditions of the class 
to which he belonged. He did not doubt Dulcie, bless 
her 1 but he begap to doubt himself, which is the worst 
of all roads to failure. 

At the Marble Arch he turned medianically from the 
noiae of the traffic, and began to walk along the galloping 
ground on the further side of the rails, as he wanted to 
think. And half-way along the ride a big brown dog 
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dashed noisily over the grass and on to the tan, barking 
and jumping at a lady who was coming along at the gallop. 
It was simply a bad habit of the dog's that his owners 
probably checked when with him ; but he had left his 
owners at home, in one of those big houses in Hyde Park 
Place, and had come out on his own evil pursuits. The 
result threatened disaster to both dog and rider, for the 
wild black horse the lady rode plunged furiously and 
kicked out with vicious hoofs, catching the dog in the 
ribs and causing him to utter a yelp of pain. He was not 
much hurt, for he was returning to the attack when the 
lady pulled up her maddened horse with a master hand, 
and leaning down began to pat and soothe him. The 
minute he stood still the dog made off across the grass 
contentedly, limping a little but satisfied that he had 
accomplished his intentions. He was probably a police- 
man in a former life, for he never interfered with riders 
at a walking pace — it was the gallop which had excited 
him. But the black horse was tossing the foam from his 
angry lips, and rolling bloodshot eyes even while the 
lady soothed him. Sir Digby mechanically ducked 
under the railings and went up to the rider to see if he 
could be of any assistance, and even as he did so the 
little riding whip slipped from her hand and fell at his 
feet. It was a mere toy, a slight thing that she could 
only have used to guide or indicate her purpose to her 
horse, and on the ivory handle there was a name in little 
gold letters — “ Jewel." He hardly glanced at it as he 
handed it back, for his mind was still half divided between 
the stress of the moment and his own trouble. 

" Thank you so much 1 " she said in a curiously pretty 
voice. It soothed him even in his self-absorption, and 
made him hope that she would speak again. Will you 
hold it a moment ? " she said, smiling. " Just while I 
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fed if my liat is straight ? Negrito plunged so suddenly 
that it was like a jerk.” 

He stood at her knee, watching her, while dre put her 
hand swiftly to her hair and touched the elastic ; but he 
could not see that the hat had moved an inch. Then she 
patted the horse’s neck again, and spoke to him in softest 
Spanidi that sounded even prettier than her English. 
At last die turned and took the whip. 

As she did so she bent a trifle from the saddle and looked 
into the young man’s eyes. There was a touch of weari- 
ness and discontent upon her face that seemed* almost 
like the reflection of his, and he wondered vaguely what 
toy on which she had set her heart Fate had denied her. 

“ I think you must be Sir Digby Errington,’^ she said 
quietly. “ I have seen you several times, though we have 
never met.” 

The young man’s plain face flushed a little with surprise. 
He did not really recognise her at the moment, so far had 
she been from his thoughts, but her face was certainly 
familiar in the vague way that well-known people’s are, 
and he might have known her by repute or seen her in 
the illustrated papers, or had her pointed out to him by 
other acquaintances. In his abstraction he was really at 
sea, and hunted vainly for the name that eluded him as 
allied to her unmistakable individuality. 

" You have the advantage of me ! ” he said courte- 
oudy. 

“ 1 think I have,” she returned with a gleam of sauci- 
ness in her eyes, that faded again in a minute to the 
former weariness. ” I am Mrs Errington, your cousin 
Gerald’s wife,” she said in the same collected tone. 

Will you come and see me ? It seems absurd that we 
should be enemies, or at least that the world should 
think so” 
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A few horns ago Sir Digby would have excused him- 
self from the invitation, or if courtesy forbade so much 
would have accepted and never gone — ^the methods of 
the man who said, " I go, sir,” and went not, being the 
perfect example for a social difficulty. He had never 
called on Mrs Errington with the rest of the family, not 
solely because he bore a grudge against her for having 
deprived him of his inheritance, for it seemed to him only 
scant justice that his cousin should treat her decently 
after death, not having appeared to do so in life ; but 
the widow’s reputation had been against her in Sir 
Digby’s eyes, contrary to the majority of his male ac- 
quaintance. He knew and was sorry for Lily Devereux, 
and it was a very few weeks after Jewel’s appearance in 
England that AinsUe had met her and the first and most 
notorious of her conquests had begun. Sir Digby was a 
little disgusted with the widow, and very much with 
Ainslie Devereux. He had never called in Little Mayfair 
Street. 

Now, however, the unexpected invitation caught him 
in a new mood, and found him vulnerable. There was a 
suggestion of recklessness in the flinging his principles to 
the wind and going to see Mrs Errington that attracted 
him. After all, poor little woman, what had she done 
that he should sit in judgment on her and be the one 
to stand aloof ? Played the fool perhaps ; no worse. 
And he, who for very generosity should have been the 
first to acknowledge her and claim kinship, had posed as 
a vindictive prig ! As she said, it was a pity for the world 
to think them enemies. He was glad she had asked him 
to visit her — ^it would be something of a distraction from 
his trouble to go to her house, though it might be only 
a momentary relief. 

' ‘ Thank you,” he said simply. " I should like to come." 
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“ I diaU be in this afternoon," said Jewel, who knew 
the value of Now and Here. " Will that suit you ? You 
know where I live ? " 

Half London knew that, and Sir Digby could not plead 
ignorance. He assented and raised his hat, while the 
lady cantered on with a touch of her light heel to her 
horse. His delicate equilibrium was still upset by the 
encounter with the dog, and she found it necessary to pat 
his neck and control him with her voice more than with 
her hands ; but she did so absently, and the touch of 
discontent had fallen back upon her lips. 

" He is very plain 1 " she mused, a photographic 
memory of the young man standing at her horse’s shoulder 
being much clearer before her eyes than the green vista 
of the Park. “ But he is young — and he comes next in 
inheritance after the child ! ” 

Sir Digby arrived on the noted doorstep at four o’clock, 
and was admitted by the impassable man-servant into the 
Eastern haU with its vague scent of kuss-kuss. Every- 
thing was a trifle barbaric to his eyes, but he liked it — it 
was different to most of the houses he visited, and diverted 
his mind. Different too — very different — was the 
hostess who received him, and he iclt that the barbarism 
reached its climax in his cousin’s wife as he was ushered 
into her presence. 

She was sitting in a low easy-chair which was piled 
with soft cushions, and did not attempt to rise and greet 
him. Indeed, her sleepy, lovely eyes barely glanced at 
him for a moment, and she took a cigarette from her 
lips and blew the smoke through her nostrils, giving him 
time to observe her. 'The room was as Eastern as the 
hall, a {dace of sombre dark tapestries and beautiful 
carved wood, and all the richness and colour demanded 
by such a bacl^round seemed concentrated about Jewel. 
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The vlk coshions were a blaze of flame, anfl orange, and 
rose, and her pliant figure was thrown into relief their 
prismatic colours as she leaned againstthem,hra: own gown 
being of some dull Oriental stuff patterned with gold. It 
was somewhat scanty, and the closeness of its folds struck 
the visitor as outlining her figure too definitely for the 
canons of good taste which had been part of his education. 
She had twisted the great dusky mass of her hair low 
down on her neck and had not ornamented it in any way, 
but he felt that her throat was too beautiful to be ex- 
posed, and wished that she had worn a collar — after the 
British manner, which finds something rather indecent in 
lovelmess. 

" How are you ? ” she said languidly. “ You must 
find a seat for yourself — I am far too comfortable to 
move.” But she shifted her supple body even as she 
spoke, towards the chair nearest to her, and he sat down 
there, feeling half excited and half repelled. He was 
too English to Uke the unconventionality of his reception, 
and he wished he knew her well enough to ask her not 
to dress hke that before men — ^it accounted amply in 
his mind for the tales about her, without any more 
actual harm. 

" I hope you weren’t at aU upset this morning,” he 
said rather gravely, as he took a cigarette from the box 
she held out. " Your horse was very startled.” 

" By the dog ? Oh no — I did not mind.” She 
seemed rather amused. ” It takes more than that to 
upset me.” 

" You are a splendid rider 1 ” 

” I wish my boy took after me — I am having him 
taught, but he is so timid. I want you to see yoru: little 
cousin, and to forgive him for having taken your inherit- 
ance. 1 think you will when you realise what a poor little 
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interloper he is 1 Ring that bell, will yon ? Transito 
shall bring him.” 

Sir Digby sat silent and rather nonplussed during the 
interval before the summons was answered. He did not 
lil» to look too obviously at Mrs Errington because she 
was qtiite obviously intended to be looked at. and she 
did not trouble to speak to him. It seemed as if she 
offered the insolence of her beauty in lieu of conversation, 
and the mere fact suggested impropriety. There is no- 
thing so unconventional as silence between two people 
of opposite sexes who are not lovers. 

Errington was becoming actually uncomfortable when 

dark coloured woman entered the room, leading a small 
fair-haired boy by the hand as though he were a baby. 

” Is this my little cousin ? ” said Sir Digby kindly, 
taking the child by his slight shoulders and lool^g down 
with a very gentle expression on his plain face. ” I hope 
we shall be friends some day.” 

“ He is very nervous and shy,” said Mrs Errington a 
trifle hastily. " Sydney ! shake hands with Sir Digby.” 
There was a note of warning in her voice which the boy 
obeyed. But his scared blue eyes were fixed on his 
mother's gold-clad figure rather than on Sir Digby. 

" Is he really my cousin, mamma ? ” be sajd in a 
l^eathless little voice, standing between his nurse and 
the young man. 

” Yes, leaUy." 

" Then why hasn't he ever been to see me before ? ” 

” Ah, why ? ” • she laughed a little, glancing at Sir 
Digby with the same careless enjoyment of his discom- 
fiture. ” Perhaps he was jealous of you 1 He is not 
much to stand in your way, is he ? ” she added ofi- 
hairfedly to her guest, with a faint disdain in her tone 
that he tranalaied as regret. 
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“ Poor little chap 1 ” he said sympathetically. “ He 
will grow stronger in England, I hope.” 

The generous wish was so honest that she looked at him 
a little curioudy. " He is too weakly for school,” she 
said. " He will have to have tutors.” 

" He is too young to be crammed at present, surely ! ” 
Sir Digby expostulated, still holding the little nervous 
fingers the child had left in his, “ He had far better 
play — shall I come and play with you, Sydney ? ” 

The boy glanced swiftly at his mother, and met her 
half-closed smiling eyes. It seemed that he gained some 
assurance from them for he turned with more certainty 
to Enington. 

“ Yes, please — I should like it very much ! ” he said 
quaintly and added, ” I have no one to play with except 
Transito and Romar.” 

“ Romar is his dog,” Mrs Errington explained. “ That 
is a bargain then — ^you will come and play with Sydney. 
Now take him away and give him his tea, Transito. 
Give me a kiss, first, Syd ! ” 

Sir Digby found nothing to cavil at in the picture of 
her with her arms round the little boy, while she kissed 
his smooth pale cheek, and buried her face against his 
soft hair ; but he heard her draw her breath in a curious, 
rather savage fashion, as the child was led away by his 
nurse, and wondered if her resentment were not caused 
by his own obvious strength and good health. The 
Chilian nurse had been a silent spectator Ihroughout — 
so silent that the young man had almost forgotten her 
presence, and did i^pt see her glance back at him as she 
left the room in ^ manner at least as threatening as her 
mistress’s. 

" It would be unfair to hate such a poor little 
boy, wouldn't it ? ” said Jewel, lifting her subtle eyes 
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to Sir Digby as the door closed behind Sydney and 
Transito. 

*' I never hated him ” 

" But you never came to see him. He accused you 
of it!” 

" I will come now.” 

She smiled, well satisfied. She had calculated on the 
effect of the child’s helplessness and delicacy on this 
chivalrous, simple-minded nature, and found Sydney 
for once a useful asset in her home. On a former occa- 
sion she had made a mistake with regard to him, and 
had never retrieved it. It was one day when her passions 
were not quite under control, perhaps, and two men were 
present. One was Major Vane-Hurst, who Had never 
been in the house before ; the other was an older ac- 
quaintance. Sydney had been brought in to assert his 
own passive existence, and had had a fit of trembling and 
tears. It had irritated her, and at last she had cuffed him, 
the sudden blow sending him reeling across the room 
before Major Teddy caught and saved him from a fall. 
The other man had laughed and applauded — ” It would 
do him good to be licked into shape at school,” he said. 
“ There’d be no pity for you if you whimpered there, my 
boy I ” — but Major Teddy had got up and walked straight 
out of the house after one direct, unpleasant look at 
his hostess. Nor had he ever walked in again. He was 
a big man, and a masculine man, and his very fierceness 
was an attribute that appealed to Jewel Errington, who 
ground her teeth to find that she had lost him for such 
a flimsy excuse. She did not meai^to make the same 
mistake with Sir Digby. 

" He’ll outgrow his girlishness, I ^ould think,” he 
said, with an tmeasy sense of having vaguely resented the 
boy’s poor little life. ” At least I hope so.” 
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Mrs Errington lifted her chin, and gave a sudden irre- 
sistible laugh, as though he had amused her. He flushed 
a little with the discomfitiure of her inexplicable mockery, 
and her face grew instantly serious. 

“ He is very delicate I " die said with subtle reproach. 

" Poor little boy ! I daresay an open-air life will do 
him good. Did you say he was learning to ride ? " 

“ Yes/* she said briefly, and her red lips shut one over 
the other as if at some rasping memory, and the discon- 
tent came back to her sombre eyes as they rested on Sir 
Digby's plain, honest face. ** He will never make much 
of a horseman,” she addedi as if the admission were 
forced from her. 

” Well, I daresay not from your point of view. But 
you are very exceptional, you know. By Jove 1 the 
way you sat that brute to-day was — ^was wonderful I he 
must need a lot of handling. He's not English bred, 
is he ? ” 

'' No, he's a Spanish horse — at least, he has Spanish 
blood. Come and see him I " she added with one of her 
impulsive changes, and was up and out of her chair before 
his slower brain had quite grasped the invitation. He 
followed her out of the room feeling almost bewildered, 
and down the dark hall where the scent of kuss-kuss still 
clung to every hanging curtain and thick soft rug. Jewel 
ran down a narrow staircase that presumably led to the 
servants' quarters, and turned to a glass door on the left. 
It opened abruptly on to a dark courtyard paved with 
stones and overlooked by the backs of other houses in 
other streets ; but wqfjged in round the yard were small 
buildings which might be used either for horses or as a 
garage. 

" I should not have taken the house if it had not 
had stables,*' she said as she ran on before, and opened 
o 
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one of the doors. '"They are bad enough, but I 
would not keep my horses at a mews. Ugh — ^how 
dark!" 

For a minute Sir Digby blinked and feared to go 
forward, though she felt her way fearlessly in front of him. 
The place was only lighted by one small window and the 
open door that let in some little light from the yard ; 
but out of the darkness came the impatient rattle of a 
halter and the shrill neigh of a horse the moment he heard 
her foot. She went, straight into the stall where the 
black horse she had ridden that morning was Standing, 
and caressed him with a kind of fierce pleasure. Sir Digby 
stood just without, watching the strange picture she 
made in her Oriental dress, and the outlines ol the dark 
horse who put his ears back and showed the whites of his 
eyes at the presence of a stranger. 

“ Don't come any nearer — ^he is not too good to those 
he does not know ! " she warned with a laugh over her 
shoulder. Then followed a rapid string of Spanish, 
“ Eresla dnica criatura que me quiere I ' (" You are the 
only creature that cares for me") was one phrasehecaught 
— ^the soft yet stately words seeming a veritable love de- 
claration breathed into the horse's unresponsive ears — 
not quite unresponsive either, since he rubbed his delicate 
muzzle against her face and neck and hair, and pawed 
as horses will do for pleasure when they are fed. It gave 
Sir Digby a curious sensation to watch those mute caresses, 
a mingling of fear lest the animal's gentleness should 
suddenly turn to anger--he had seen women attacked 
and dangerously injured who had trusted high-mettled 
hmses too far — and a furtive wonder as to what it would 
be like to feel the smooth cheek pressed to his own as it 
was against the horse’s warm neck and forehead. He 
tingled with the excitement of her fancied touch, even 
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while he hated himself for it ; and his voice was not like 
his own as he asked her to be careful. 

" Those thoroughbreds sometimes bite, though they 
seem so fond of you,” he said, wondering what had come 
over him that he was so anxious to get her away. The 
sight of her slim hands passing over the horse's back and 
sides irritated him. 

She laughed again, as if the very recklessness of the 
chance attracted her. “ Perhaps ! ” she said. “ He has 
killed one man whom he did not like, and the fools of 
grooms here say he bites. Would you kill me, Negrito ? 
Strike me down with your feet, and tear me, and beat 
the life out ? ” Her voice seemed urging him to some 
such fury, and Sir Digby made a step forward. 

“ Don’t excite him any more, for heaven’s sake ! ” he 
said hoarsely. 

She turned her head swiftly at the sound of his move- 
ment, and the next instant had thrust the horse round 
with all her force thrown against his quarters, and had 
sprung clear — only just in time, for he tried to wrench his 
head free and strike with his fore feet, but finding it 
impossible flung out his heels, missing her and Sir Digby 
by a few inches only. Jewel had thrown herself literally 
on Errington, and had carried both of them into safety. 
He staggered with the unexpected weight for an instant, 
got his balance, and caught her safely in his arms. 

“ You should not have moved — I warned you not to 
come nearer,” she panted, leaning against his breast as 
the pressure of his arms constrained her. " Wait ! 
He will be quiet in a minute. I want to show you his 
beautiful proportions and to turn back the saddle-cloth.” 

But a new strength was on him, a frantic will-power 
bom of the dangw of the moment. Hitherto he had 
obeyed her in a dazed fashion, as if the unreality of her 
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atmosphoe half h3^notised him ; now he was suddenly 
assertive. He seized her arm roughly, and pushed her 
bdbind him while he shut the stable door, and then, still 
grasping her, he drew her back with him into the house, 
up the narrow stair and along the hall and into the 
Eastern-looking room, before he realised his own actions. 

" You will not go near that dangerous brute again — at 
least while I am here,” he said authoritatively. " I will 
not consent to your risking your life " 

He had led her back to the deep chair, and only released 
his hold on her arm when she sank down again amongst 
the cushions ; but he stood still over her, looking into 
the summer darkness of her eyes, as if their mftgic drew 
him half reluctantly to her. 

“ Why do you trouble over me ? If I were killed it 
would be one barrier out of your way at least ! ” she said 
in her soft taunting voice. 

'' I don’t know,” he responded stupidly, and his pulses 
still felt oddly unsteady — ^perhaps with the recent scare, 
perhaps with some magnetism in her that half repelled 
while it attracted him. The eyes uplifted to his were 
full of a kind of speculation, as if she were somehow 
enio3dng his mastery, even his roughness, and had 
hardly expected it. ” You don’t suppose that any man 
would be willing to stand by and see you killed, do you ? ” 
he said grimly. 

" It depend on the man,” was her unlooked-for retort. 
” I have known men who were quite ready to see me killed 
— at moments I ” 

” You had made them mad with anger then — ^yes, I 
think you could make men mad.” 

" With anger ? ” 

"With passion— blind with passion.” 

” Not Englishmen, at any rate.” 
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"Why? Have you never seen an Englishman angry?" 

" Only to the extent of being rude I ” 

He laughed shortly as if half against his will. " I am 
sorry we cut such sorry figures in your eyes. Perhaps 
if you tried you might make^me so angry^as to satisfy 
you — short of murder." 

“ But I don’t want to make you angry— I want to be 
friends.” 

He met her eyes again, and was conscious of that unruly 
leap of his pulses. Yet there was nothing to cavil at in 
such a fair offer of truce between them. Some latent 
sense of danger in the whole interview pleased him in the 
reckless mood which had followed his rejection by Colonel 
Vane-Hurst. He felt excited and uneasy, yet glad of 
the distraction, and when he left it was he who asked if 
he might come again — ^not she who invited him. For 
a minute, as they stood together in the dimly lighted 
room, a sense that was almost horror came over him — 
but he thrust it aside as absurd, for what was there to 
fear in their very natural acquaintance ? 

“ You are sure you want to know me ? ” said Mrs 
Errington slowly, raising her eyes to his for that 
inexplicable moment. 

“ I am ” he struggled breathlessly with the extra- 

ordinary terror assailing him. Wha.t was there that 
was loathsome in the proximity of himself and this 
woman ? His hand touched her fantastic gown, and 
he turned hot and cold. " I am quite sure that I want 
to know you 1 ” he said in a sudden strong voice. 

“ You won’t regret it ? ” 

“ No. I am not a child to r^[ret what I have decided 
upon.” He remembered that he had been treated some- 
what like a child by Dulde’s father, and felt the sullen 
anger bum in his veins. 
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" Very well/’ she said, and it seemed as if the words 
came with a little sigh. “ Then my house is open to you. 
I am not leaving town at present." 

She held out W hand in careless farewell, and he took 
it in his own — to feel the slight fingers twine round his 
with the suggestive touch of a snake-charmer. His own 
responded as if without will-power from himself, and 
crushed her hand brutally before he let it go, and re- 
membered to be ashamed. But a level temperature 
and sober sense did not seem to return to him until he 
found himself walking home along the quiet street, with 
the cool evening breeze blowing on his forehead. He was 
carrying his hat, and fancied that people who passed 
looked at him strangely ; but it was hot weather' and in 
quiet side streets men often bared their heads for a few 
minutes from their heavy conventional headgear. He 
passed on without caring much, his mind absorbed in the 
retrospect of those last few minutes in the house in Little 
Masdair Street. He thought with shame that he must 
have acted as if intoxicated, and wondered what her 
impression had been. 

Jewel flung herself down among the cushions, and lay 
still for many minutes after her visitor had left her, while 
her breast still rose and fell stormily, as if with an after- 
ache of passion, or the fret of dissatisfaction. She had 
not moved, and did not move when the dark-skinned 
maid came in to the room and walked in a slow silent 
fashion up to her side. 

" Preciosa ! " said the woman in a low voice. 

" Well ? " said Jewel without raising the lids from her 
sullen eyes. 

"The child says that he is a cousin — is that 
true?" 

" Yes, quite true. He is the heir— if Sydney were not 
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in his way I " She spoke distinctly, in Spanish, through 
her little teeth. 

“ Then it would be wise to hold him ! ” The woman 
spoke warily, but in her suppressed excitement she moved 
nearer and plucked her mistress by the gown. 

“ I am going to marry him," said Jewel with a little 
yawn. " Will that satisfy you, Transito ? It will 
make matters doubly sure ! " 

Transito drew a deep breath, and clapped her hands 
softly. " That is good news ! ” she said, and her black 
eyes sparkled. “ It is all arranged — ^he has asked you 
in marriage ? ” 

" Oh no,” said Jewel, with quiet indifference. “ But 
he will — afterwards,” she added to herself. " He is 
just the sort of boy to find that the surest bond, to think 
his honour involved ! ” 

Transito had withdrawn. Jewel had the subtle-smelling 
Eastern room to herself. With a sudden gesture of 
superb weariness she cl 2 isped her hands behind her head 
and stared out into the gathering shadows where, instead 
of Sir Digby’s plain, well-bred face, she saw something 
much more elusive even to her memory — grey eyes that 
disregarded her, a well-cut chin, a capable strength that 
concerned itself only with the work in hand. Perhaps 
also she faced a ghost of her past life when she had been 
a girl, with possibilities for good in her as great as ill, 
before the first man who had taught her the bitterness 
of love had marred her world for her. Never since then 
till now had she been so baffled in her careless cruelties 
as to feel the smart in her own heart. 

" I wanted it 1 ” she said fiercely to herself. " Why 
couldn’t I have it ? I would bum candles to Our Lady 
and St lago if they would give it to me. Oh 1 I would 
be almost good if I could get what I want.” The memory 
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pktare faded oat against the dusk of the draperies. She 
stretched her hands out with a little sob of spent 
passion. 

**I wanted it!" she told the shadows. “Waited I 
. . . Avanted ! . . .“ 



CHAPTER XII 


*' It was somewhere up the country, in a land of rock and scrub, 

That they formed an institution called the Geebung Polo Club. 

They were long and wiry natives from the rugged mountain 
side. 

And the horse was never saddled that the Geebungs couldn't 
ride ; 

But their style of playing polo was irregular and rash — 

They had mighty little science but a mighty lot of dash. 

And. they played on mountain ponies that were muscular and 
strong, 

Though their coats were quite unpolished, and their manes 
and tails were long. 

And they used to train those ponies, wheeling cattle in the 
scrub : 

They were demons, were the members of the Geebung Polo 
Club." 

A. B. Paterson. 

For the space of five years there was a polo-ground at 
Wembly Park, where, as Vane-Hurst had said, there was 
more hard play to be seen than at Ranelagh or Hurling- 
ham, and ponies were made and sticks were broken in the 
scientific pursuit of the game. It has now gone, I t hink , 
owing to the ground landlords not being willing to renew 
the lease, and the place has been devoted to aviation, 
while the Polo Club has been amalgamated at Kingsbury 
The ground itself never was as good as those at Hurhng- 
ham or Ranelagh, being too much on a slope, and 
though well drained the clay soil made it very heavy 
in rain. But for educative purposes I would rather 
have gone to Wembly than to the better-known clubs, 
excepting Roehampton (I have heard men who ought tb 
317 
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know say that George Millar is the prettiest player in 
England), because the Americans demonstrated to us 
over the cup that men who take the game seriously, and 
make it a profession, are bound to hit harder and gallop 
faster than the amateur who is merely a sportsman and 
regards it as his hobby. It was not altogether sacred to 
the professional, members of the House of Commons and 
the Foreign Offices playing there twice a week ; but when 
the club was in form spectators would learn many sur- 
prising things, and the chukkers have been known to be 
a bit too hot for the ordinary man. He had better stay 
with less earnest teams. 

Wembly had another advantage, which did no t,^ how- 
ever, matter to the sportsman. It was not overrun with 
acquaintances. Indeed it seemed given up to horsemen, 
amateiu: and professional, and even those who claimed 
to be enthusiasts for the game did not all discover it. 
Women seldom went there unless they belonged to the 
district — certainly women who knew Ranelagh as well 
as the Park never strayed so far North. l ady Herring, 
who can tell you the great games for seasons past at 
Hurlingham, never sighted Wembly, though she was 
aware of Roehampton ; Lady Maibrook sat out the 
English-American tournament for all its disappointing 
days, but her experience is limited to the two best-known 
clubs. 

It was partly for this reason that Teddy Vane-Hurst 
took Mrs Devereux to Wembly. As he had told her, he had 
been there times and often because he was a polo lover, 
but he had never taken his sister because she would not 
have met anyone she knew, and he understood in a 
masculine fashion that Miss Dulcie could not live by 
sport alone, and that some sort of human interest was 
essential to her. In Mrs Devereux's case he could himself 
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supply the human interest. This fact occurred to him 
slowly, as all his ideas came, and he accepted it with a 
certain satisfaction that remained untroubled as yet by 
further question. He knew also that they were most 
unlikely to have a soul to speak to save themselves, and 
that also was quite as it should be in the development of 
things. He had often been to Wembly for pure sport ; 
he went on this occasion for more subtle motives. 

Mrs Devereux did not take the victoria for the ex- 
cursion. She had consented to let Vane-Hurst arrange 
their means of locomotion, and he solved the problem 
by simply hailing a taxi-cab. Lily heard him ask the 
chauffeur if he knew where Wembly was, and laughed 
out in the middle of decorous Pont Street. 

** Are we going to be the Children in the Wood, and will 
our lonely bones be discovered years hence when the 
builder penetrates so far into the wilderness ? she asked 
mockingly. 

“ Well,’' he said, as he settled his big person into the 
seat beside her, these fellows are such asses — ^if they 
don’t know the way they won’t ask, and they take you 
miles out, and their knowledge of London north is gener- 
ally bounded by Regent’s Park ! ” 

The chauffeur however did know the way, and having 
made up his mind to the excursion, after a moment's 
demur, went as direct as might be. They clung to the 
skirts of civilisation and familiarity, to Lily Devereux's 
eyes, until they had passed the Park and steered for the 
Edgware Road, up which they proceeded as fast as the 
traffic would allow them. There is much life to be seen 
in the Edgware Road, but it was not of the type that 
Lily knew. She caught herself wondering at it as they 
went north and still north, through small sordid streets 
— streets with rows of houses so terribly alike that it 
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seemed impossible that the lives lived inside them could 
difin’ dtho'. There were inevitable muslin curtains 
at the lower windows, and an india-rubber plant in a 
blue or yellow pot that seemed to stare out at passers-by, 
for the house doors were set flush with the pavements and 
forced themselves upon the street. She tried not to think 
of the human existences set in blue and yellow pots like- 
wise. 

“ What hideous streets ! " die said suddenly with a 
lower note in her voice, and some of the happy holiday 
light went out of her eyes. What must it be like to 
live there I " 

He turned his head quickly and looked at her. He was 
beg inning to know the inflections of her voice.' "Do 
you hate it so much ? ” he said, and his tone was a little 
too kind. " We shall be out in the country lanes pre- 
sently." 

" Yes, but — ^these people must go on living there ! " 
she protested childishly. " I wonder if it seems sordid 
to them ? " 

" No, unless your life is entirely against the grain 
through some crookedness of Fate, you have no idea 
how little tlie environment matters. Take a man who 
is grinding at a profession he is unfitted for, he is in- 
finitely more miserable, though he may be well off, than 
people with interests and congenial associates who 

are living in one of these ” He nodded in his positive 

fashion at the grim line of shabby doors, unbeauti^l even 
in the afternoon sunshine. " After all, your life is lived 
in yourself, and not in your house," he added vaguely. 

She did not answer for a moment. She was thinking of 
the living against the grain by some crookedness of Fate 
in her own experience, for she had mechanically trans- 
ferred Ainslift and the blankness of her married .life to the 
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little houses she pictured as habitations. The light 
shone in her eyes again, and she drew a breath as if 
fighting for freer air.' 

" And the people round you — they matter so much 1 ” 
she said incoherently, following her own train of thought. 
" Perhaps they are happy in there, behind the muslin 
curtains — they may have mutual aims and ambitions, 
and S 5 Tnpathy. I was silly to think of the india-rubber 
plants and the pots.” 

" Men and women don’t really want much,” he said, 
as if he understood her by instinct. “ Given two human 
beings who are fools enough to care for each other, the 
rest of the world may go hang. It’s just the chance of the 
right halves to fit and make the whole ’’ 

He stopped suddenly, his eyes following the lines of the 
grey street to its lost end, for they had turned aside into 
the Harrow Road, where there was less life and even 
shabbier aspects. It was growing more suburban — 
dusty trees found room to grow, and the houses — the 
horribly respectable houses — ^were villas. 

" One has every encouragement here to marry, at 
least I ” he remarked, as they passed a group of shops, 
where whole suites of furniture were grouped upon the 
pavements, and the small drapers followed suit with 
cheap lengths of cotton and muslin. “ They seem to 
fumi^ on seven pounds ten, complete 1 ” 

” Do you think those houses are furnished' inside with 
that sort of thing ? ” she queried, her dismayed eyes 
resting on the sticky varnish and red velvet of the chairs 
and sofas. “ How terrible ! '' 

And then through both their minds simultaneously 
flew the thought ” 'What should I have made of such a 
life with him ? — ^with her ? It seemed so impossible a 
speculation for the other, however, that it plunged each 
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of them in guilt in their secret consciousness. Lily 
glanced without a turn of head at the man by her side 
and found him still looking at the shops, away from her. 
She could see the half-savage line of jaw and the puckered 
lips that closed too tightly. He was a stong man at 
least — ^brutal, but not querulous — ^he seemed rather 
alarming in his strength for the moment. His presence 
at her side had grown so natural and pleasant in their 
ripening friendship that she had liked to have him there ; 
now, for the first time, a hint of danger seemed to^ per- 
vade him. He crushed her with the weight of his per- 
sonahty, and she realised that had their two Hves been 
linked together — behind the muslin curtains perhjj^ns ! — 
she would have found new elements with which to struggle 
or to which to submit. In her relations with her husband 
she had been his equal in strength, though she had 
appeared to have no influence over him. Ainslie had 
compassed his own independence, but had never 
threatened hers. She knew suddenly that there might 
be a mastery that was not humiliating to her woman- 
hood. 

‘‘ Tell me about yourself," Vane* Hurst said abruptly, 
and the question was like an electric shock to her mood. 
" How long have you been married ? " 

“ Four years." 

" WeU ? " 

" You know," she burst out suddenly, her face turned 
from him, and the words a surprise to herself, " all my 
world must know — ^that it has been a failure." 

He did know. But he had not realised until the 
moment how much it had meant to the pride of the 
woman beside him that she had been universally com- 
mented upon as '' poor Mrs Ainslie Devereux ! " They — 
the world she spoke of was they " to Vane-Hurst's mind 
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as well as her own — had recognised her as having failed, 
and had regarded her as suffering in a slow-witted fashion 
for her husband's notoriety. But they had not realised 
that slow wits may not be accompanied by a thick skin. 
She had felt her humiliation through her apparent 
placidity, and had perhaps struggled against it unavail- 
ingly. What he did not question was how it had come 
about that he had quickened into an interest sufficiently 
strong to appreciate her suffering, or the development that 
had taken place in her, gradually, from her first dull 
awakening to it. He only felt the call upon his sympathy, 
and it made his voice very kind. 

'' Was it a failure from the first ? " 

“ Not just at first perhaps — I did not know. Oh, in 
the first two years, I think. Since then it has been 
obvious.” 

Yes, two years since Ainslie had been welcomed back 
to the gay aspects of his bachelorhood, and had been 
pronounced ” very little changed ” by the women who 
had held him in thrall in a succession that had culminated 
in this year's madness. There had been comment before, 
there had been scandal of late. From a neglected wife 
Lily Devereux had become an outraged figure, only 
avoiding the open breach by the virtue of her nonentity. 
She had not asked for pity — she was not asking for it 
now. If she bared her wounds to a friend it was only 
because she yielded to the temptation of sympathy. 

” Look here,” he said, with a practical roughness that 
seemed to bring him much nearer, ” you needn't take it 
hardly. It's not a solitary case — there's a lot of give and 
take in marriage. I could name a dozen cases.” 

She smiled a little sadly. " Yes, at what you would 
call equal weights ! ” 

“ Oh, I don't class you with them — I don't want you 
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to be like them I I only meant that you’re not as re- 
markable as you — as you fear ? ” 

" I ^ould be better ofi if I were like them ! ” 

" No I " he said thunderously, and the storm in his eyes 
made her heart throb as if with feiir. “ You don’t know 
what men really think of unclassed marriages, or you 
wouldn’t say so for an instant. We see men and women 
exercising a like tolerance towards each other’s infidelities 
and we say ‘ Poor devil I what can you expect with such 
a wife ? ' or ‘ Little beast ! — ^but she’s got a husband 
that drove her there.’ You couldn’t stand on ’tliat 
level.” 

She looked away down the widening road by, which 
the cab was still running steadily north. They were 
passing W’illesden, the world was growing greener, the 
open spaces flung the town behind, though still the tram 
lines ran on and on ahead of them, as if never to be shaken 
off. 

" No,” she said gently. " I couldn’t.” 

There was a satisfied silence on the word. Vane-Hurst 
settled himeslf back in his seat, and looked away to the 
opening country. Lily did not catch a glimpse of his 
face, but she breathed freer, as if with the escape from 
the confinement of the streets she felt less of the confine- 
ment of life and its binding laws. The fields that the 
builders had not yet invaded were sweet with innocent 
hay — ^here and there allotment grounds brought a more 
cheerful labour than shopkeeping into notice. 

" Where are we ? ” she asked in a lower voice. 

" Somewhere about Wembly now. We shall find the 
park in a few minutes.” 

“ It really is the country ! ” she said, as one who 
emerges from a bad dream. 

" It will be,” he answered, as they turned from the 
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highroad into a lane framed with hedges and smelling 
of yoimg green leaves. The cab bomped over heavy 
ruts, for there had been rain of late, and passed a white 
gate into yet rougher parts. " We've come down well,” 
Vane-Hurst said, looldng at his watch. " Done it in 
forty-five minutes.” 

But Lily did not hear. “ Oh ! ” she said. " There is 
a stream — and willows — and buttercups I ” 

“ You child 1 ” he exclaimed, laughing. “ I believe 
you would like to get out and pick them ! ” 

She coloured hotly at the challenge, and Vane-Hurst 
was delighted. He thought it was that she was vulnerable 
to his teasing, and the power to call the blood to her cheeks 
made her more defenceless and gave him the sense of 
mastery that he strove for by instinct. Mrs Devereux’s 
real reason for blushing was a more subtle one, how- 
ever. It was not the being convicted of sentiment, 
or even of foolishness, that affected her, but the words 
in themselves. No one in her lonely dignity had ever 
dared to accuse her of youth, and there was some- 
thing in Major Teddy’s voice that made " child ” a term 
of endearment. She was afraid that if he said it again 
she might betray the same sweet shock, and sat rigid 
and silent while they drove up to the ground and came 
to a standstill in a line of other vehicles below the 
stand. 

“ Come along — ^we’re only just in time — ^they’re going 
to begin,” he said hastily, turning as he alighted to put 
a strong hand under her arm to help her down. “ You 
can pick wild flowers on the way home 1 ” 

He laughed agsdn, and led the way into the stand, and 
Mrs Devereux followed him, tongue-tied. The motors 
had filled her with a momentary regret of which she was 
a^amed, that afta all there would be a crowd to q>oil 

p 
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the pleasure of the afternoon, but there was hardly any- 
one to sha^ the iron chairs and tables on the little 
verandah of the club-house, which it itself was but a 
corrugated-zinc building. A solitary motor — a private 
car — ^was drawn up beyond the verandah in the shade, 
and a girl in a flowery hat remained there in state after 
her companion withdrew to rid himself of most of his 
clothes and adopt the usual scanty costume of the players, 
but the comer where Vane-Hurst placed himself and Mrs 
Devereux remained uninvaded. They sat dpwn and 
looked round them with mutual satisfaction. Wembly 
Park polo-ground looked as good as any in England to 
uninitiated eyes — as smooth and firm as a biHiard-table, 
and as springy as a cathedral close. Moreover it was 
backed by trees that were neither thinned nor cut, and 
the sun set behind the club-house — ^not into it, as at some 
of the better-known clubs. No one appeared to be at 
Wembly that afternoon except horsey people and their 
belongings — ^men in markedly check knickerbockers with 
badly shaven faces, who scrambled out of small carts 
behind game-looking ponies, and rapidly changed into a 
kind of football costume in the sanctity of the club. Their 
talk was horse, and their manners were of the earth, 
earthy. But they meant business. 

Vane-Hurst settled to watch, and to point out to Mrs 
Devereux the beauties of the hard play. They were only 
members’ games that afternoon, and the umpires un- 
officially announced the arrangements before the stable- 
men hurried the ponies up horn somewhere in the 
background, and the two teams flung themselves into 
the saddles, and the ball was thrown into the midst of 
the group. 

“ Now they’re off I ” Vane-Hurst said, leaning for- 
ward on the rail to watch the line suddenly streak out 
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towards the right-hand goal. " They do take it out of 
their ponies, the beggars I ” 

I doubt if there is anything more beautiful than physical 
exercise, or more exciting to watch, whether it be cricket 
or football, polo or racing, so long as there is any sym- 
pathy between the performers and their audience. For 
a few minutes there was nothing to be seen at the distant 
goal but a bunch of ponies, and the riders appeared to be 
chopping the ball out of the turf, one waiting on another 
as the attacking team forced the defenders back and back 
into danger — ^then something happened, it was impossible 
to see details at a distance — ^the bimch separated, spread 
itself, and Yellow’s Number Two came away with the ball 
at a great pace ; but half way across, towards the specta- 
tors, he missed, and Number Three, who was backing 
him well, drove it on with a clean smack, and followed up. 
They were coming — oh, they were coming — ^the thrum 
of the ponies' feet a rhythm more maddening than the 
drums through marching music. The Blue’s Number Two 
leaned in his saddle and reached out for his backhander 
as the ball passed him, but before he could get down to 
it the player in Yellpw had thrust himself and his gallop- 
ing pony into the coveted place, and the two went by 
together, so near that the straining leather and the wind 
of their going seemed visible things. 

“ Ridden off 1 ” said Major Teddy, in a queer choked 
voice. He was gripping the rail with strong hands; and 
his jaw set like iron as he followed every movement of the 
players. Mrs Devereux did nor turn her head to look 
at him, but somehow she knew the absorption of his face 
and figure as well as if she had done so. Nor did it 
trouble her. Though he talked less to her than at 
Ranelagh, and seemed almost to have forgotten her in 
the game, she was conscious of being nearer to him in very 
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truth than ever before. It was like a flood of warmth 
that some electric current between them had driven into 
her veins. She leaned against the railing too, and held 
her breath as the ball struck the boards and the teams 
came down upon it. 

" Ah ! Now you’ve got it — ^backhander, hard / ” 

“ You hog — ^you beast — get on I ” 

A pony had refused to gallop, and the ball went up 
ahead, only to pass behind goal, however, so that the 
usual pause ensued. 

" Oh, what a pity ! ” said Mrs Devereux instinctively. 
Vane-Hurst’s tense attitude relaxed. He turned and 
looked at her with quick approbation. " Good thing 
for them — ^they can’t gallop at that pace all the time ! ” 
he said. “ Look at that fellow on the black pony. He’s 
Back. They play together, these men. There’s nothing 
so fatal at polo as individual gemuses who want to stand 
out in their own brilliance. 

The hit out had struck a pony, and Number Two got 
in a neat shot at the Blue goal. Mrs Devereux obediently 
looked at the man playing Back, and with some reverence, 
for she observed him stop it closely, wheel as on a soup 
plate, and pass to his Number Three ; then, having saved 
his goal he pulled back to give his team their rightful 
dues. The ball went over to the opposite boundary, and 
the game was sticky for a few seconds, but somebody on 
the Yellow side was a hard hitter, for a minute later the 
ball came out of the mUee and was cut full thirty yards 
ahead towards the Blue goal again, and the teams were 
gallo|mg for all they were worth, and the ponies strained 
and raced, and the game was one flying vision of lightning 
angles. How hey turned 1 How they raced! For 
their blood was up, and they spared neither men nor 
horses. This was something like {day. 
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" How madly exciting it must be to be in it 1 ” said 
Lily Devereux with a flash of sympathy. Then she knew 
she had pleased him, from the face he turned upon her. 

“ Will you change your mind, and see me play some 
day ? ” he said. 

She remembered her shrinking fear at Ranelagh, when 
this friendship first seemed a precious thing, and the little 
discussion upon men's desire to shine in one woman's 
eyes — even at a game. But there was something new 
in her feeling for him to-day — ^the loss of self and its fears, 
in the pleasure and praise of manliness, that makes many 
mothers hide their alarm as the most guarded secret 
of their hearts, and watch their boys at play with smiling 
faces and unrecorded heroism. For English games can 
be horribly like other nations' responsible dangers. Mrs 
Devereux looked at Vane- Hurst anew as she might have 
looked at a phantom son at school. 

" I should like to," sire said quietly. 

" You are not so afraid now you know more of the 
game ? " 

“ I have more faith in you." 

" Ah I 

The ball was coming across the ground again, driven 
back from goal, towards the spectators. There was a 
good deal of personal observation among the players, 
and some calling of Christian names, audible even in the 
club-house verandah. " Take it, Harry ! " " Leave it, 
Frank I " then a closer medley, the ball up against the 
boards, a player cutting fruitlessly at the a^;ravating 
object, while the game hung breathlesdy. 

" Has Devereux ever spoken of your coming out with 
me ? " said Vane-Hurst suddenly. Even the critical 
point of the chukker failed to .hold him at this moment. 
He turned to Lily with the spontaneous question. 
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flushed suddenly — a bitter red— while her eyes 
renamed steadily on that straining, hard-breathing 
group. The creaking of saddle leather was audible in her 
pause, and the click of the polo sticks. Yet she hardly 
hesitated. 

“ The other day — when we got back from Battersea — 
he was at the School — ^he had followed me ” 

" Refer him to me 1 ’’ The voice was more ominous 
than the words. 

" Oh, it was not that — ^unfortunately. I do not care 
about his anger — I could laugh — after this season 1 But 

he wanted — ^he has followed me — since ’ ’ The memory 

of the new danger she had flouted made her flinch now. 

“ You mean his interest in you — ^his personal interest — 
has reawakened ? ’’ 

"lam afraid of that " 

The gome had been worked back to the centre of the 
ground again. The Blue's Number Two was away with 
a clean run, but sliced the ball so that it struck the boards 
and hopped out of bounds, and a pony jumped the rail 
after it before he could be pulled on to his haunches. 
" Blast 1 ” said a young voice forcibly, as the stroke 
spent itself on empty air. It exactly conveyed Vane- 
Hurst's feelings. 

Mrs Devereux laughed tremulously as the ball was 
thrown in again by the umpire, and the teams took it 
away from proximity of the spectators. But the game 
was over in a few more minutes. The Blue's Back got 
in a bit of brilliant play before time, and feeding the 
Forwards drove the YeUows-back to their goal — ^there 
was a last sprint from the hard-worked ponies, and some- 
body made a record stroke that sent the ball forty yards, 
straight through the goal posts, scoring the sixth to the 
victors. 
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" Whaf a splendid game I " Mrs Devereux said rather 
breathlessly. " I have enjoyed it so.” The red had 
lingered in her face, and a new and troubled happiness 
was in her grave eyes. She remembered, as if it were 
photographed on her brain, a little narrow strip of room 
and ugly stained-glass panes above casemented windows. 
Also a dressing-table with smelling-salts that had seemed 
superfluous, and a woman who spoke ominous words. 
“ Only don't lose the end in the means, as I did I ” 

It was with her all the afternoon, through the succeed- 
ing play and the bright sunshine, and the velvet green of 
the polo-ground which was really before her ph3'sical 
eyes. They did not stay until the end, but they had 
some tea in one of the intervals, and then he asked her 
if she were ready to go. As she followed him out of 
the verandah she looked up at his broad shoulders and 
the shining hair that was almost bo3nsh in contrast to 
his stem face. It seemed to her that a sUence more out- 
spoken than words had fallen between them. Was this 
losing the end in the means ? Did her purpose of attract- 
ing her husband end in nothing but dismay at her success, 
and the decoy she had used threaten to be her own lure ? 
In her panic she was as silent as he when she took her 
place again by his side, and the cab turned out of the line 
and away from the ground. 

It was a quiet sunny evening to usher them back into 
London. But now Lily did not feel the reluctance to 
leave the green lanes and fields to the extent that she had 
rejoiced to get rid of the streets. She was distracted by a 
more mental disturbance ; yet she had a queer little 
feeling that she took her happiness with her. It did 
not lie in green fields. Even the lace curtains and the 
india-rubber plants in the sordid little streets might be 
bearable — she knew that now— irnder some circumstances* 
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Most of the shops were closed, bat the people— the tired 
dusty people — still passed by on the pavements in an 
endless procession. A new charity, however, clothed 
them with something better than thirty-shilling suits in 
Lily Devereux's eyes. She did not see the tawdriness 
for the humanity. 

" Poor dears I ” she said with a sudden kindness. 

A girl with beautiful red hair and a baby under a 
dirty shawl passed by bareheaded. A child cried, hustled 
out of the way by two rougher boys, and Vane-Hurst 
winced. Lily understood. She stretched out her band 
and laid it on his arm. 

“ It wasn’t hurt,” she said. “ Did you see the girl 
with the red hair ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said turning to her as one sure of being 
understood. " It made me sick to look at her face — she 
was hardly fit to be a woman.” 

“ She had a baby in her arms 1 ” 

“ That was probably her tragedy.” 

“ Yet the common name for them in her class is a love- 
child!" 

“ Yes, and do you know,” he said, in the extraordinarily 
emphatic manner that made small things seem of vital 
importance, ” that love-children are often the most 
beautiful ? Far more so than the children of legitimate 
marriages ? ” 

'* Not in such a class as that,” she said briefly, staring 
at the hard grey of the Marble Arch as it rose abruptly 
out of the Edgware Road. 

" No — ^but this ” He looked at the wider world 

around them. People were driving home, weary of the 
I^k. The West End had suddenly superseded the North. 
" Among us — ^the child of a love match is the most perfect 
and beautiful thing in the world.” 
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" It should be/' she answered quite simply, without 
any bias of conventional shame. 

Then they were silent, while the cab turned into 
Piccadilly in a golden blaze of western light, and swung 
them down to Pont Street At her own door he got out 
and helped her to alight, following her up the steps and 
standing beside her until the door was answered. There 
was no least embarrassment in either of them, though 
it was in both their minds that Devereux might be re- 
turning from his club at any moment. To Vane-Hurst 
it would have been a choice encounter. To Lily it was 
insignificant. Ainslie had ceased to matter : but what 
did matter was the warning voice of her memory — " Take 
care that you do not lose the end in the means— as I 
did.” 

“ May I come to tea to-morrow ? ” Major Teddy said 
simply as he raised his hat. Tlie door was open at last. 
There was nothing more to do but shake hands. 

” No,” she said quietly. “ Not to-morrow. I have — 
I have some thinking to do.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


“ When I meet you, can I greet you with a haughty little stare. 

Scarcely glancing where you're prancing by me on the chestnut 
mare ? 

Still dissembling, though I’m trembling — thus you know, we’re 
trained and taught. 

For I like you — doesn’t it strike you ? — like you naore than 
p’r’aps I ought I ” 

Whyte Melville. 

"... And she had to borrow one from the b»>asemaid 
at the hotel — ^which they thought was conclusive evidence 
in court I ” said Lady Herring as she sat down in the 
" Royal Box,” and looked over the balustrade into the 
Riding School. 

" I suppose nobody questioned the housemaid’s right 
to possess it 1 ” said Lady Malbrook, pulling the curtain 
behind her so that they were practically shut in with 
their confidences. For the caretaker was out of hearing. 

" Oh, my dear, who questions the right of that class to 
anything 1 They have infinitely the best of it all round.” 
Lady Herring leaned her square white chin in her hand 
and looked down at the gulf of the School below her where 
three mounted figures were circling round on the tan — 
two small people on ponies, and one large person on a 
horse. " Tliis is a capital place for a talk 1 ” she re- 
marked. " How did you think of it, Muriel ? ” 

" I came to see the children ride 1 ” said Lady Mal- 
brook with dignity. "One must just overlook them occa- 
sionally, and see how they get on in things.” She really 
must l^ve felt her duty very serioudy, for ^e was not 

*34 
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even accompanied by the Pekinese to-day ; and they 
were usually inseparable. 

" Their Riding Master is very good-looking I ” said 
Lady Herring with the tone of one making further 
discoveries. 

" That doesn't matter at present “ 

" Oh no— not for the children. They are heartless 
little pigs. I daresay Sweetie would kick Adonis, and 
Viva is probably in love with the ponies.” 

" I don’t understand Viva," admitted Lady Malbrook 
for the hundredth time. " And I don’t beUeve anyone 
else does. She will be dreadfully difficult when she 
comes out. Sweetie is simply naughty. But Dulcie 
Vane-Hurst tells me this man really manages her as no 
one else has done.” 

She nodded indication of the Riding Master, who at 
the moment glanced up and saw the occupants of the 
gallery. He raised his hat and his face became a little 
more alert even than its wont. 

“ He really is very good-looking ! ” said Lady Herring 
indolently. " Did you say he taught Dulcie ? ” 

" Yes, but she’s too young also — to have a taste that 
way you know. It comes later — when you’ve tried 
most other ways.” 

” Love of change I ” said Lady Herring cynically. 
” A thmg men never admit is our due, though they urge 
it on themselves after the hone 3 mioon.” 

“ Half way through, sometimes 1 ” 

“ Yes, the housemaid at the hotel I ” Lady Herring 
laughed. " I asked a man once why a cap and apron 
made a woman irresistible. He was most vague. He 
could only say that it was a thing no woman could under- 
stand. I agreed that certainly we did not find the 
average waiter had attractions 1 ” 
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“ No, not the waiter." said Lady Malbrook musingly. 
" Still — don't know ” She looked round her dis- 

contentedly. " He might have thought of the chaufieur 
rage 1 ” 

“ Or the skating instructors, or the fencing professors 
— ^my dear, men don’t know half, and don’t guess the 
rest. They are not taught physical exercises by women!” 

*' Clare I ’’ said Lady Malbrook with instinctive protest. 
There was an indifference to actual statements in Lady 
Herring which left other women gasping. " I sometimes 
think you don’t know the half you confess.” 

“ I haven’t anjrthing to confess.” Lady Herring 
shrugged her shoulders. “ If I had I should hold my 
tongue. I am a philosopher and an observer, and I like 
to trace out the root and reason of things. Other women, 
who do them, don’t care to think of their original roots 
and reasons.” 

Lady Malbrook leaned a little further over the balu- 
strade. “ Viva rides very well ! ” she said in a voice that 
sounded muffled, for her face was turned away. 

Lady Viva was as a fact strung to the acme of effort. 
Above her were her mother and her mother’s intimate 
friend, looking on while she rode at Lancelot’s side, the 
exhibition of his skill. By some fine sense of divination 
^e knew that on this occasion he wished her to do well, 
and die quivered with eagerness to obey him. Sweetie, 
on his other side, was also spurred to good behaviour by 
an audience. She was quite convinced that the attention 
of both ladies, was concentrated on her fair little self, 
and die rode with inexpresdble coquetry and conscious- 
ness for their sole benefit. 

” Women are like naughty children as much as any- 
thing,” went on Lady Herring quietly. “ They know 
quite well when they are doing something wrong— a little 
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d^ading too. And it is just that that attracts them as 
much as the novelty." 

" I think it is chiefly because we have been told we 
mustn’t. That is human nature under an unnatural 
law. If we could abolish the seventh commandment 
to-morrow, nobody would want to commit adultery. . . ." 

Down in the ^ding School Lady Sweetie had just 
launched into pleasant converse with the Riding Master, 
despite his lack of encouragement, for she found that 
enforced rectitude tried her powers without distraction 
of some sort. 

" Wlien I grow up," she announced calmly. " I 
shall marry a duke.” Which prophetic utterance was 
actually fulfilled some eleven years later. 

“You said you were going to marry the butcher the 
other day ! ” Lady Viva reminded her reproachfully, 
mindful of the atmosphere of discomfort this had caused 
in the family. 

“ That was the other day ! ” retorted the Lady Sweetie 
in undeniable argument. 

“ Suppose you attend to your riding, and talk about 
all that when the times comes," interposed the Riding 
Master with the practical common-sense that threatened 
Sweetie’s effort at good behaviour by a sense of aggrava- 
tion. She looked mutinous, the straight Egyptian brows 
lowering over her large brown eyes ; but the Riding 
Master gave the order to trot, and the action saved the 
situation. The three figures simultaneously broke into a 
quicker pace, and went round the ring in admirable order. 

“ Do look at Sweetie ! She rides just like a miniature 
dragoon." Lady Malbrook laughed, leaning her charm- 
ing face over the balustrade to nod and kiss her hand to 
the children as they came round. Sweetie waved her 
hand frantically, nearly endangering her own seat and 
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the pony’s equilibrium as well ; but Viva rode straight 
on, with one swift smOe for her mother and a covert 
glance at the Riding Master that she might not fail to 
follow his wi^es even in this. 

“ By the way,” said Lady Herring, as the riders passed 
on and began to ” right incline ” and “ left incline,” and 
“ circle ” for their benefit. " Talking of dragoons puts 
me in mind of Teddy Vane-Hurst. What is to be the 
end of this business ? ” 

“ Adc me something I know. We are so amazed that 
we don’t know whether to laugh or protest. Lily, of all 
women ! ” 

“ I unwittingly let her husband half into the secret 
at Tattersall’s one day, by telling him that she had taken 
to bridge ” 

“ If it were only bridge it wouldn’t matter. She has 
plenty of money.” 

“ It seems to have been the beginning of the change in 
her. She asked me to a foursome there, and laughed and 
talked with Chateris and Vane-Hurst as if she were a new 
creature.” 

" I can’t fancy her as a hostess ! ” 

” Nevertheless it was a pleasant party, and she managed 
those two men admirably. You know what Teddy is at 
bridge 1 — and Ernest Chateris hates him. But we got 
through without a hitch.” 

” I hear she has been seen at Ranelagh with him. It's 
so stupid of her to make herself conspicuous.” 

“ You’ve done it often enough, and so have I.” 

" Yes, but we — we — oh well, Lily Devereux has sat 
in the shade for so long that she can’t afford to come out 
into the open all at once. Minnie told me they were 
alwa 3 rs there, sitting by themselves and not speaking 
to anybody." 
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“ That’s not true, because I expected to meet them 
on several occaaons and they were not there. I took 
Ainslie down once, because I thought an encounter 
would be amusing, but Lily and Teddy never turned up, 
and I was only bored for my trouble. I can’t think 
where they have been of late. They must have got a 
new haunt.” 

“ You are store they have been together ? ” 

" They have both been missing, which is evidence con- 
clusive enough for the social courts.” 

” WeU, I don’t know what is to be done. Ainslie 
made the name of Devereux conspicuous enough, running 
after the Errington woman. And now Lily is making it 
worse.” 

" Have you spoken to her ? ” 

” I don’t like to. Somehow she is a woman one 
doesn’t interfere with. I never said one word about 
Ainslie to her directly, even when the scandal was at 
its height.” 

“ He seems to have tired of Jewel Errington— or die 
of him.” 

“ He looks in a furious temper anyhow, and he haunts 
his wife — ^which gives the whole thing away so ! It 
reedly seems as if he hankered after his own property — 
now that he can’t have her. But Aindie was always a 
man who wanted the impossible.” 

“ He’s a sportsman, my dear,” said Lady Herring, and 
her weary eyes were shrewd with wisdom. “ It is the 
instinct of the hunter.” 

" It is the instinct of the dog-in-the-manger 1 ” said 
Lady Malbrook with much exasperation. " Why can’t 
men be just ? He didn’t want his wife, and he made it 
patent. Now that another man does, apparently, he 
might have the courtesy to let her alone as she did him. 
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I think they are both fools, and I sympathise very much 
with Lily." 

Lady Herring broke into the deep laugh which was one 
of her most masculine attributes. “ Ha ! ha 1 " she 
said, where another woman would have given a pretty 
feminine ripple. “ Your sentiments are beyond criticism, 
Muriel. If a man could hear you he would be properly 
shocked." 

" Well, I don't care. Women are not so down-trodden 
nowadays that they are bound to play Griselda to their 
husband's Don Juan. Lily had every right — if only it 
doesn't end in a worse scandal ! You see they are re- 
lations of ours, or one wouldn't care." She ^shrugged 
her pretty shoulders. 

" Yes, the worst of it is that Lily Devereux takes 
things too seriously. She is likely to make a whole 
tragedy out of what would only be an entre-SLct in the 
hands of an experienced woman. She will tliink it a 
solemn thing to be in love. Most women find it a minor 
detail after all." 

" Love is a game," said Lady Malbrook seriously, 
leaning a pretty chin in two discontented hands. " Cer- 
tainly it is a game I shall never get tired of playing as 
long as there is anyone to play it with me," she added 
honestly. " But it cannot be reckoned with the real 
things of life." 

" And yet the consequences have a way of being so 
damnably obtrusive ! " mused Lady Herring. " I 
suppose becau^ woman was the Almighty's last work, 
she always strikes me as having been made so care- 
lessly in comparison to all the rest. Perhaps He 
grew tired. At all events her creation does Him no 
credit I " 

WeD/' said Lady Malbrook in the tone of one s umming 
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up, “ I am very sorry for Lily in spite of her folly, and 
I have asked her down to “Plym 1 " 

“ What on eartli for ? *' 

" To get her out of it, of course — ^to get her right away. 
Could anybody go to a more inaccessible place than our 
ancestral acres ? If it were not a tradition older than 
the Coat-of- Arms that a Malbrook must own Plym Castle 
I believe we should have got rid of the place ages ago." 

" It*s entailed, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, but we’ve no boy, and the next heir — ^Arthur 
Beaunian — ^would gladly assist us in disposing of a place 
he can’t possibly afford to keep up ! " 

“ I always thought it rather unkind of you not to have 
a house in the Midlands, I must own ! It is either one 
end of Britain or the other with you." 

" I know. Dumfriesshire is out of the way enough — 
but Plymouth ! Is isn’t even like North Devon, where 
we could have a party for the staghounds in August. I 
assure you, Clare, people actually fight shy of Plym, it's 
such a long way. It’s all we can do to get a house party." 

" Is that why you have asked Lily ? " said Lady 
Herring drily. 

" Well — she may as well come. There are only'a few 
connections of George’s who must be asked, and a spare 
man or so to play cards. It means a month's boredom, 
and then, thank heaven ! we go to Dumfriesshire." 

" You will miss half the grouse shooting if you stay 
a month at Plym. Are the children going with you ? " 

" No, it’s too relaxing for them. I'm leaving them in 
town for a week after we leave, just to finish up their 
dancing classes, and this sort of thing — she nodded 
at the riders " — and then they are going to the 
Norfolk coast. Viva always wants bracing up after 
we have been in town." 

Q 
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I see. By the way, Dtdde Vane-Hurat told me ages 
ago that she was coining to you in August, and going 
cub-hunting on the moor ! " 

“ Oh yes, George promised to take her out, if the first 
meet comes beforewe leave. It all depends on the harvest, 
and it looks as if it would be early this year. The 
sport is not much, but it will diow her something, I 
suppose. Poor Dulcie ! she thought Digby Errington 
would be down, you know ; he sta}^ wirh the Stamers 
at Ivybridge, only six miles from Plym. Well,_ that's all 
knocked on the head ! ” 

" I was rather tickled at the idea of old Vane-Hurst 
coming out as the heavy father ! " said La^y Herring. 
" I can’t think what was the first little lever to set that 
baU rolling.” She looked down unconsciously, and her 
eyes fell on Lady Sweetie, looking like a boy angel, and 
making eyes at the gallery. Lady Herring remarked 
mentally on her beauty, but she never connected the 
young lady with her tentative observation. Lady 
Sweetie as the goddess from the machine was not often 
recognised until too late. 

" At any rate he has been given his congi very dis- 
tinctly for the present," said Lady Malbrook. " I 
haven’t seen him of late. I suppose he is moping.” 

” All the Erringtous seem to have faded on the social 
horizon,” remarked Lady Herring. “ I haven’t seen Jewel 
for ages. I’m sorry. Her peccadilloes amused me.” 

” I wonder what Ainslie will do with himself this 
summer. I won’t have him at Plym. It’s not fair to 
Lily. She wants a rest I ” 

” But did it never strike you that if you have Dulcie 
Vane-Hurst, nothing is easier for her brother than to find 
an excuse to come into 3rour neighbourhood and look 
after his sisto: ? ” 
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" I don't think he knows anyone thereabouts- 

" There are hotels in Plymouth, 1 suppose ! " 

" And anyhow I can’t disappoint Dulcie ! " 

Lady Herring laughed her deep laugh again. " Why 
aren't you honest, and own that the aflair is a little 
exciting, and that you want to keep your eye on it ? ” 
she said. Her glance met Lady Malbrook’s. The latter 
struggled with herself for an instant and then joined in 
the laugh, even while she turned herself absently to 
watch the children, cantering by in admirable time and 
order. 

" Lancelot,” Lady Viva was saying at the moment that 
they drew rein. “ Were you ever divorced ? ” 

'The Riding Master looked round quickly, and with the 
emphatic disapproval in his face which betrayed his 
class (for even Lady Malbrook would have had to suppress 
a laugh), and met the limpid gaze of the child’s beautiful 
eyes. 

” Little girls are not supposed to talk about that sort 
of thing,” he said decidedly. " If you don’t know the 
meaning of words you had better not use them, my 
lady.” 

Viva’s delicate brows contracted over her asking 
eyes. The Riding Master’s rebuke fell short of her 
conviction. 

“ But it can’t be anything wrong,” she said to reassure 
him. " Because it’s what my cousin Lily and her 
husband are going to be. I have heard several people 
say that it will come to that before the end.” 

Perhaps the Riding Master cursed the carelessness that 
had brought such discussions into the child’s hearing, but 
if so his face did not betray him Only his strong grey 
eyes held hers for a moment before he spoke, and the 
long gaze was, unintentionally, his rescue from the 
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difficulty. Lady Viva forgot her abstract subject in the 
admiration of her material hero. 

" Oh, Lancelot,” ^e said under her breath, for fear 
Sweetie ^ould overhear, " I do think you are so beautiful 
when you shut your mouth like that 1 I wish you wore 
armour— you would be exactly like Arthur’s knight, I 
know I " 

Anything less like the description of the famous warrior 
in Teimyson’s '* Idylls " it would have been difficult to 
find : for in place of Sir Lancelot’s lean face and coal- 
black curls, the Riding Master was a very good type of 
the crop-haired young Englishman of to-day, whose 
colouring is Saxon rather than swarthy, aivd whose 
physique has flourished on good food and exercise. But 
Lady Viva had rejected the pictured Lancelot from the 
first, and instaUed the Riding Master in his place, with 
the simple additions of chain mail and surcoat for his 
tweed riding jacket and breeches, and a crimp-maned 
war horse (rather of the type she had seen in hearses) for 
the hogged and clipped hack he bestrode. It is possible 
that even his matter-of-fact self-possession might have 
been embarrassed by such open adoration, had not the 
Lady Sweetie proved a most unusual benefactor by an 
interruption. She could not follow the low-toned con- 
versation between her sister and the Riding Master, and 
to be left out in the cold was a thing she never tolerated. 

“ I want to do m'noeuvres to show mother that we canl” 
she cried, with a little pinch of the Riding Master’s knee 
to attract his attention. " Can’t we do m’noeurves ? 
It’s so dull goin' round and round like this — ^I know 
Satan will come into me in a minute ! Dear Jones 1 
good Jones — do let us do m’noeuvres 1 " 

The prohibited title of Jones proved that Satan was 
certainly not far off, and the Riding Master thought it 
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wise to ignore the small indiscretion and to do as she 
asked. “ M’noeuvres " had been introduced into the 
lessons to teach the children prompt and ready obedience, 
for the Riding Master had been in the Yeomanry at one 
point ill his career, and he issued the orders with a snap 
that forced their whole attention. Right and left turn, 
walk, march, trot, gallop — ^they could follow in their smaU 
way, but the joy of the thing to the Lady Sweetie was 
when the master sat his horse in the centre of the School, 
turned it deftly as if on its own axis, and Viva and she 
rode round him at set distances to represent the squadron. 
It would have been more fun in a larger space and with 
more riders, but anyhow it was charming to have to keep 
place and trot or canter on the larger circle as the central 
figure turned. 

This was the ending of the lesson, for the half hour was 
up, and Lady Malbrook expressed herself as delighted 
when the children rushed up into the gallery, breathless, 
to learn how she had thought they did it. 

“ Capital ! " she said. “ You have got on wonder- 
fully. Why, you will be able to hunt with your father 
soon ! ” Then she turned her gracious face to the Riding 
Master who had followed his pupils rather slowly — 
almost as if the mother’s radiant presence daunted 
him for once. “ I am so much obliged to you ! ” die 
said. " I shall tell Lord Malbrook how fearless they are 
growing. But he must come- down and see them for 
himself." 

" I think I should wait another season before he takes 
them to hounds," said the Riding Master a trifle anxiously. 
" They are perfectly fearless — a little too much so if 
an}^ing. And they want a few jumping lessons." 

" Oh yes, they must learn to jump of course — ^you must 
give them some lessons in the autumn," said Lady Mai- 
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lHxx>k vagudy. Her 63^68 smiled at the Riding Master as 
she drew her fluffy boa over her shoulders, and one audaci- 
ous dimple suddenly ^owed in her cheek. Then her 
head moved, ever so slightly, with an indicative glance 
that somehow took in the children and their . nurses. 
Lady Herring, and the caretaker. Rivers, who was also 
in attendance. " Good-afternoon ! " she said smoothly. 
“ I’m so glad to have seen them ride — so pretty ! — and 
quite satisfactory. Is the carriage still here ? Come 
along, Clare.” 

" Are you taking the chicks ? ” asked Lady Herring 
as she rose in a leisurely fashion and trailed across the 
gallery, her big person seeming as if it could never hurry 
or be flustered whatever the concern. '' 

" No, I have no room for them to-day. Nurse will 
take you home, children — ^j'ou have been very good, and 
there will be something lor you in the nursery when you 
get home.” 

" Goodies ! Don’t you wish you could have some of 
them ? ” said Lady Sweetie as her mother vanished. 
Some of the light of the waning afternoon seemed to 
follow her bright beautiful presence, and the Riding 
Master had stood still a moment looking after her, when 
his attention was recalled by Sweetie’s question and her 
small hands tugging at his sleeve. The next pupil had 
not arrived that he knew of, and he allowed himself to 
be pulled down into one of the empty chairs in the " Ro3ral 
Box,” for a few minutes, and unbent his teaching dignity 
in a laughing romp with the children while Nurse fetched 
thdr coats and caps. Sweetie promptly knocked off 
his hat and pummelled him, and Viva rubbed her own 
curls slyly against his head to roughen the little tendrils 
of hair into the disorder she loved. He pinioned Sweetie 
easily with one hand, but then Viva pinioned him, and 
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the game was at its height when no less a person than Miss 
Dulcie Vane-Hurst emerged from the dressing-room for 
her last leaping lesson. There was a subtle change in 
the young face to-day, and her eyes looked suspiciously 
languid, but the expression altered momentarily to one 
of simple surprise as ^e came on the laughing group in the 
curve of the gallery. 

The Riding Master rose the instant he became aware 
of her presence ; but he stood there as if almost taken 
unawares in romping with the children, his face flushed 
with the tussle in which Viva had rumpled his bright 
hair, the grey of his eyes darkened with laughter. 

" Good gracious 1 ” said Miss Dulcie to herself. " How 
ridiculously handsome 1 " 

She was a generous little lady, and largely tolerant. 
But it did strike her that such good looks were wasted on 
the Riding Master, when it would have been so nice if 
they had occurred in ballrooms or country houses where 
one met people. ... As Lady Malbrook had said, 
“ Dulcie was too young also — ^to have a taste that way." 
Another class than her own simply did not exist for her. 

The Riding Master was the first to recover himself. 
" One moment, miss 1 " he said breathlessly, and was 
gone, his square shoulders and closely knit figure vanish- 
ing down the stairs with the words. Miss Dulcie greeted 
the children, and then followed him more dowly. When 
she emerged into the School there was only Bladdeigh 
there holding Capulet ; but before she was mounted the 
Riding Master had reappeared, pulling on his gloves. 
The flush had disappeared, and the little ripple of his 
hair under his hat was as correctly brushed as usual. 
He stood looking critically at his pupil as she settled 
herself, with the line of his lips a trifle compressed. If 
one could have suq)ected him of anbamssment it might 
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have been suggested that he was rather more the Riding 
Master than usual to balance his late dishevelment. Miss 
Dulcie smiled a little whimsically, but the smile faded 
more quickly than usual from her lips, and the careworn 
look returned. It was in her eyes even while she turned 
her face abstractedly to the Riding Master’s earnest 
instructions, in her set lips even as she took the “ in 
and out ” jump, and held Capulet mechanically to her 
task. With his quick intuition for his pupils, whether 
humans or horses, the Riding Master divined that the 
lesson was not going to absorb liis hearer’s inner conscious- 
ness as he preferred, and after a dozen jumps or so he 
called halt, and began to ride slowly round tlie School 
with her, impressing on her anew what he had ^d, for 
he thought she was tired. But she only gave a mono- 
syllabic, “ Yes,” to his instructions, and after a fewminutes 
this became a mere nod with her face turned steadily to 
her horse’s ears. The Riding Master was a little non- 
plussed, and looked round at her more intently to dis- 
cover the reason. He found it in the girl’s quivering 
under lip, and the tears that were running quietly down 
her face. 

Miss Dulcie arguing, laughing, or chattering until her 
attention had to be reclaimed to her lesson, was a familiar 
experience enough, but Miss Dulcie crying, with her 
misery obviously beyond her control, was so novel a sight 
that for the minute the Riding Master did not know how 
to cope with the situation. He thought, naturally 
raxough, that there must be some rupture between her 
and Sir Digby Errington, though no rumour of Colonel 
Vane-Hurst's new obstruction to their understanding 
had drifted to the School as yet. The Riding Master 
heard many things in many ways, but he was often left to 
patch in the smaller events of the story, that made the 
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Imks in the chain. It was like a serial with a few 
numbers missing of the periodical in which it appeared. 
One guessed how the plot must run. 

" I think you are tired to-day, mith, and perhaps you 
would rather not go on with the lethon,” he said with 
kindly authority, though the stress of the occasion 
betrayed his s’s. 

" No — ^no — ^it doesn’t matter. I want to jump — I 
feel I must do something ! ” — Miss Dulcie gulped bravely, 
and tried to control her muffled voice. ‘ I’m awfully 
upset. I’m in great trouble,” she admitted, feeling 
vaguely for the handkerchief which she had tucked into 
her cuff, military fashion. 

" Yes, miss,” said the Riding Master in a take-it-for- 
granted fashion. He possessed himself of her reins to 
leave her hands free, and they proceeded slowly onwards. 
Miss Dulcie dabbing her eyes and utterly callous as to 
Capulet, who, good beast, allowed the Master to guide 
both horses with no trouble. It did glimmer through 
the Riding Master’s mind that if Mrs Rivers should be 
looking down on them from the gallery she must be 
wondering what severity on his part could have reduced 
his pupil to tears ; but being a prosaic young man he 
did not torture himself with possible complications, but 
faced the necessity of the moment. 

“ I’m sorry you’re in trouble, miss,” he said simply, 
“ I thought you were tired.” 

" About my brother ” Miss Dulcie explained, so 

unexpectedly that the Riding Master found himself 
obliged to alter all his foregone conclusions. " And — 
and — a wicked woman ! ” 

For the minute the Riding Master did not speak. A 
vision of Major Teddy, very big, very capable, and quite 
unlikely to be beguiled by an3rthing feminine, arose on 
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his mental horizon and rendered him dumb. He was, 
in fact, convinced that if Miss Dulcie's brother got into 
any trouble with a petticoat it would be one into which 
he deliberately walked on his own account, and the person 
to be helplessly involved would be the lady. Something 
of this was in his expression, had Miss Dulcie been able 
to read it, as he tilted up his chin in a manner character- 
istic of him and closed his lips yet more firmly before he 
opened them. 

“ I should think, miss, that Major Vane-Hurst was 
quite capable of taking care of himself 1 ” he said'oracu- 
larly. 

But Miss Dulice’s handkerchief bhnded her physically 
asmuch as her experienceof her half-brother did mentally. 

“ He isn’t — oh, he isn’t I ” she contradicted emphati- 
cally. " You don’t know how easily he is led 1 — all men 
are, when a woman is absolutely unscrupulous.” 

The indignation of the tone made the Riding Master 
pause again. He looked almost comically at Major 
Teddy’s champion, and suppressed a smile. 

” Well, miss — ^you see I don’t know the lady.” 

“ Yes, you do — she has had lessons here. I believe 
she learnt because she knew he liked horses I ” said 
Miss Dulcie viciously, and with the injustice bom of 
foninine conclusions. “ It’s Mrs Devereux — everyone’s 
talking about them, and poor Teddy is quite changed, 
and I know it’s all her fault I ” 

The Riding Master possessed a certain knowledge that 
l^t colour to part of the assertion— without unreasoning 
viotence. On several occasions Mrs Devereux had 
dected to ride in Battersea Park in {veference to the 
Row, as being quieter, and Major Vane-Hurst had joined 
them tha'e and ridden with them. Between the two 
men Lily had been forced to do wonders that she wduld 
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have refused to believe of herself ; but it had, in spite of 
Vane-Hurst’s presence, been strictly a riding lesson, and 
the Riding Master could recall no familiarity that had 
betrayed any scandal such as Miss Dulcie asserted. They 
seemed excellent companions ; they might be friends. 
But it had seemed to him that Major Vane-Hurst's 
characteristic good nature had been the moving force to 
bring him into Mrs Devereux’s riding lesson — as indeed 
at the time it had. Furthermore it was no business of 
the Riding Master’s to make mischief, and to inform Dulcie 
that he himself had chaperoned the scandal would only 
have made it more certain to her mind. So he held his 
tongue, as he had learned to do, and let Miss Dulcie 
speak and outline the situation. 

“ They go about together, and father is getting quite 
annoyed about it. Oh, I couldn’t believe it at first, when 
somebody hinted at it to me ! Everyone is beginning to 
think that there will be a dreadful ending — a regular 
smash up. And Mr Devereux is threatening all sorts 
of things. Poor, poor Teddy 1 To be mixed up with 
a married woman ! Supposing he runs away with her 1 ” 

“ I don’t suppose he’ll do that, miss. And Mrs 
Devereux doesn’t seem the kind of lady — well, of course 
it’s not my business.” 

" Oh but it is — I mean, I understand just what you 
think. We all thought the same. She’s took us all in. 
She’s a bad, horrid, fast woman, behind that stupid dull 
manner 1 ” 

The Riding Master said nothing. He did not think Mrs 
Devereux was any of those thing s, but the outburst seemed 
to do Miss Dulcie good, and he did not argue. She sat 
up and put the handkerchief away, and took the reins 
again, declaring herself prepared to go on with her lesson. 
And indeed the stating of her trouble seemed to have 
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lifted it from her mind, for ^e did better in the latter 
half of her lesson, and gave her whole attention to 
the master’s adjurations. It was to be her last before 
she left town for the moors where she hoped to have her 
first experience in cub hunting, and the Riding Master’s 
advice to her was both earnest and careful. Yet, while 
he did his best to armour her against faults or dangers, 
a little wonder would keep flitting through his mind at 
the new development of the story he had heard — the 
story which involved the Devereuxs, and the, Vane- 
Hursts and Erringtons, and even drew the Malbrooks 
and their children as supplementary characters into its 
coils. It teased him with idle speculations afi to Mrs 
Devereux and Major Vane-Hurst, though he resolutely 
put it on one side for the duty before him, and when Miss 
Dulcie at last said good-bye and thanked him for his 
trouble and training, he still found himself meditating 
on the intricacies of a girl’s mind which could be so 
moved and agitated over a mere fraternal peccadillo. 

Still more strange, and very pitiful, he might have 
judged the lot of women could he have known that while 
such anxiety for Teddy Vane-Hurst beset little Miss 
Dulcie, no shadow of treachery darkened her fearless 
faith in Digby Errington. She held the fortress of her 
heart for him, incredulous of such ill-faith as might 
lurk in a certain house in Little Mayfair Street that smelt 
so strongly of kuss-kuss, or of a temptation ominously 
liable to be repeated. For the brother she thought she 
knew ^e admitted her misgivings, but for the lover no 
woman ever knows she would have pledged her belief as 
certainly as if her soul stood sentinel to his honour ! 



CHAPTER XIV 


“ Fail I alone, in words and deeds ? 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds ? 

We rode ; it seemed my spirit flew, 

Saw other regions, cities new, 

As the world rushed by on either side. 

I thought, All labour, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past ! 

I hoped she would love me. Here we ride.” 

Robert Browning. 

The intimacy between Mrs Deverenx and Vane-Hurst 
had been fostered by the fact that his visits to her did 
not depend on leave as they would have done had he 
remained with his regiment all through the season. 
The Blacks had gone, but Major Vane-Hurst had not 
gone with them, being detained by a special commission 
that had rashlj' applied for his services. The appoint- 
ment at the War Office was likely to terminate in the 
autumn, however, the special work upon which he was 
engaged being nearly exhausted. Had -Major Teddy 
not been an expert it is probable that his detention in 
Whitehall would not have lasted three weeks, for he was 
by no means the malleable type so desirable in an in- 
stitution whose methods are complicated by considera- 
tions not alwa}^ put down in the reports. What he 
thought, he said, and what he s^d was very frequently 
unpalatable. 

*53 
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“ Vane-Hurst," said the Head of a Department in- 
cluavely, " is an honest man. For the moment we want 
honest men to inquire into a S3^tem that has become a 
scandal. But as a general rule honesty is less imperative 
than that. Vane-Hurst is not conspicuous for a nice 
adjustment of errors." 

Nobody was more conspicuous in lack of the quality 
than Major Teddy, and that he did not blunder into an 
open rupture with Those in Authority was probably due 
to the fact that he was allowed very little line. He 
went to tea with Mrs Ainslie Devereux on the very day 
that Lady Malbrook and Lady Herring went to the 
Riding School, and explained his theories to herewith his 
inevitable decision. 

“ I shall be glad to be rid of the job,” he said. " It’s 
deuced hard work, and practically for nothing.” 

" Why ? Haven’t you succeeded in getting any 
reforms ? ” 

“ Precious few that are any good. 'They take with 
one hand and give back with the other. It’s only scotch- 
ing the snake, when it ought to be killed. What we 
want is a thorough revolution — put a stop to it all, and 
start on entirely new lines. We could go to Germany 
for a lesson in this particular case.” 

She looked across the room at him as he sat in one of 
her favourite low chairs that cramped his long legs so 
that they seemed longer than ever stretched out before 
him. He was not looking at her at the moment, and 
her eyes lingered' with a curious reluctance on his smooth 
Inight hair — ^the young hair that shone like a boy’s 
in contrast to his harsh face. There were contradictions 
in Major Teddy. 

*' You are such an eager reformer ! ” die said with a 
half laugh that ended in a rising sigh. ” An injustice 
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changes you into a Don Quixote at once, charging''at 
windmills I " 

“ I should like a smash into something, I confess — 
ride full tilt for their confounded red tape and stick-in-the- 
mud ways 1 ’’ he retorted with a frowning smile. " Why, 
when they’ve absolutely proved a system rotten, they 
try to patch it up and make it look sound on paper ! ” 

She looked her sympathy and comprehension without 
any more amusement in her eyes. Major Teddy stirred 
his tea and rested his irritation by contonplating her as 
she sat by the tea-table. Lily Devereux's ways and 
habit of thinking was very like a healing hand laid on 
rasped nerves to him. 

" Well, it won’t last much longer,” he said as he set 
down the cup. " And then I shall get back to the 
regiment, I hope.” 

“ Where will you be sent ? ” she asked after a half- 
minute's pause. ” The Blacks are at the Curragh, 
aren’t they ? ” 

“ The first division. I expect I shall go to the second.” 

" And that ” 

” India,” he said, and looked at her straight and 
steadily. “ There are chances for a man to make a name 
in India, if he has the proper men to back him.” 

For a moment it seemed as if something stopped in 
the room — the pendulum of life, or a human heart, 
perhaps — ^then Lily Devereux spoke quite naturally. 

” I shall be sorry if that happens, though I suppose 
you are right from the point of view of your pro- 
fession. I hoped you would not go so far out of my 
Hfe.” 

“ We always knew that there was a place where the 
roads divided, didn’t we ? " he said, rising suddenly and 
walking over to the empty hearth beride which she was 
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sitting. He leaned his elbow on the mantelshelf and 
looked down at the coils of her hair, for her head was bent 
a little. 

" Did we ? " ^e asked dully. ** We have been such 
good friends that I hoped it was going to last, I suppose 
— indefinitely.” 

He gave a short laugh. ” My dear child, don’t you 
know that the best things of this world ” 

Then he paused. Into her eyes had come a look of 
passionate protest and outraged pride ; but it >tras not 
for him. A man’s step going down the passage outside 
her woman’s sanctum had stopped, turned back, and 
there was a knock at the door. 

Lily rose and crossed the room, herself answering the 
imwdcome knock and standing in the aperture of the 
open door as if chaDenging the right to enter. For it 
was her husband who had interrupted the tUe-h-teie. He 
stood in the passage outside, his foot held back from 
even crossing the threshold of his wife’s own sitting- 
room, and his angry eyes passing her intervening figure 
with a flash to recognise and register Veine-Hurst’s un- 
mistakable stature by the mantelpiece. 

" Yes ? ” said Lily Devereux with the well-bred sur- 
prise of any gentlewoman whose lawful privacy has been 
invaded. 

“ I was not quite sure if you were here,” said Ainslie 
in sullen explanation of his knock. ” I wanted to ask 
if you are going to my mother’s to-night,” He spoke 
coldly, but it was the coldness of frost which bums. 

" No, I had no such intention,” she retorted with grave 
courtesy. 

” Ah 1 — I am going, that is aU. I hope I have not 
disturbed your tea ! How are you, Teddy ? ” He 
nodded slightly to Vane-Hurst, who returned it without 
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a word. For a mintite Aindie bjcsitated, a rather sinister 
^>eculation in his eyes as to whether the exigencies of 
the position would force his wife into asking him to enter. 
But there was no shadow of such a capitulation on Lily’s 
face. She looked at him calmly, supposed that he was 
going out, and remarked that it looked like rain. And as 
he turned on his heel she closed the door with a little de- 
cisive movement. The man thought of another door in 
the Riding School that had been closed in his face even 
more decisively, when his pulses were hotter than now. 
The woman thought of the moment of hazard that his 
inopportune appearance had just averted. 

She went rather slowly back to her former position, 
but she did not sit down again. Vane-Hurst stood also, 
his back to the fireplace now, and his hands rather 
loosely clasped behind him. He looked straight at Lily 
while she thoughtfully lifted the little tea-kettle and blew 
out the useless flame, as if all her mind was simply con- 
centrated on the act. 

" Does he often do this ? ” he asked abruptly. 

No " 

Come to your ' den ' like this — ^invade your privacy, 
I mean." 

“ He has never done so before." 

" Does he object to your having your friends to tea 
with you ? " 

" I have never asked him," she said in slow surprise, 
lifting her serious eyes to his at last. They had the 
puzzled ignorance of a child’s. The lines round his hard 
mouth relaxed a little, and he smiled in his kindlier 
fashion. 

" I don't suppose you would. But it struck me that 
his app^irance was not as unpremeditated as he said." 

She flushed an honest, mortified red, as if she were going 

R 
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to admit a degrading thing. Perhaps it seemed so to her 
mce she had forgotten the purpose for which she had 
first made an awkward effort to attract other men — ^the 
purpose of r^aining her lost way with the husband 
who was another woman’s obvious prey. Mrs Errington 
had warned her with reason not to lose the end in the 
means. 

“ He has followed me about of late,” she acknowledged 
in a lower shamed voice. “ I do not know why." 

” I do,” he said with quick assurance, and she read 
danger again in the tone that admitted how natural 
it was for a man to follow her. Her eyes fell from his and 
the silence was troubled. All the usual comfort ^hat had 
seemed the natural outcome of their companionship had 
vanished with Devereux’s appearance — or perhaps just 
before. She found herself wishing, for the first time, that 
he would go, that she might be left alone to face her 
disarranged thoughts, that the inexplicable strain would 
end. Vane-Hurst’s substantial presence was somehow 
an aggravation of the turmoil in her mind. 

“ Will you smoke ? ” she said with an effort. 

" Thai^.” He lit a cigarette and flung the spoiled 
match into the grate with a movement as if he flung 
away an unwelcome thought. " You will not let any 
objection of his come between us ? ” he said forcibly. 

" Of course not. 1 do not admit his right to dominate 
my friendships.” 

” Oh, your fi:iendships — Chateris, for instance ? ” 

" Certainly 1 ” 

" You don't class me with Chateris ? ” 

“ No," she returned calmly. “ You are too totally 
dissimilar." She had a feeling while ^e spoke that she 
was curbing a restive horse, and the impression was 
deepened the impatient jerk of his head. 
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" Do you class ns togeth^ at all ? " he persisted. 

" I have not thought about it/’ she returned, thankful 
that she could speak the truth. A lie always struck her 
as undignified. “ Mr Chateris is a pleasant acquaint- 
ance — always courteous, even when we lose at bridge,” 
she added with a slightly humorous smile. “ I think I 
regard him as a desirable partner whatever the game — 
that is my impression if I analyse it. And I am sure that 
that is all he would desire." 

*' It is entirely beside the question all the same,” said 
Vane-Hurst brusquely. “ '\^at I want to get at is 
whether I am simply on the same footing with you as 
any other man whom you call your friend ? ” 

“ I suppose so ” She hesitated. “ Perhaps we 

have had more in common, and it has made us intimate,” 
she admitted with a little difficulty. 

*' I am glad you grant me that much at least. You 
would not allow other men the same intimacy ? ” 

" Do you know that you are submitting me to an 
unparalleled catechism ! ” she remarked with sudden 
spirit. “ I do not know by what right, and I certainly 
do not mean to accept it.” 

The colour had come back to her cheeks, and she 
looked him squarely in the face, for she was at bay. 
She wondered for a moment if he knew how her heart was 
beating, and if he would burst into the stormy anger that 
die had once or twice witnessed for others. It was not 
this that she feared, but all her instinct was on guard 
to prevent a crisis of another sort which might be the 
outcome of his temper. Her belligerence was just the 
sort that pleased Major Teddy, however. His eyes 
lightened and fladied a look at her in which die would 
read nothing but admiration, and he almost laughed. 

” Come, I am glad to have roused }roa't " he said. 
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" We let it stay at that — for the present. I have 
never seen you indignant before.*' 

" Really, one is obliged to stand up to you I ” 

" And you can ! ” he said exultantly, as if glorying 
in her unwonted strength. “ You are not a woman to 
be easily managed, are you — or easily handled ? " 

She turned half pettishly from him, hiding her alarm 
at the falling cadence of the last few words. “ Don’t 
speak of me as if I were one of your polo poities 1 " she 
said. 

" Women and horses have many things in common,” 
he retorted. ” I have never been beaten yet, however 
high-couraged my mount.” 

“ You ride too much by force ! ” she asserted un- 
expectedly. ” Since I have seen you play I almost pity 
your ponies. You have not a light enough hand with 
some of them— or perhaps with some of us.” 

He drew his breath for an instant, and then his voice 
altered to its lowest and most dangerous tones. ” Would 
you be afraid ? ” he said, in the soft hurried way that 
she was dreading. 

For a minute the blood sang in her ears and she was 
conscious of an inarticulate prayer to prevent — some- 
thing. Hien she spoke straight on, knowing that she 
must not stop, with a careless little laugh. 

” Horribly 1 — I should expect to be bent or broken. 
Do you know that it is past six ? I am so sorry to turn 
you out, but I have to dress and dine with the Malbrooks.” 

He accepted the dismissal with a complaisance that 
was ominous. ” We will discuss this further, later on,” 
he said, as he took her hand. " We have plenty of time. 
You are not going to dose your door to me whoever comes 
and knocks, are you ? ” 

*' Certainly not/' she said more en^hatically than she 
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intend^ in her relief at the truce between them. He 
held her hand for a minute longer, as if he were going to 
say something more, but the control of her face appeared 
to stop him. He dropped her hand a little reluctantly 
and went away, his film step dying into distance down 
the corridor, while the woman stood exactly where he 
had left her, listening to it, with the expression now in her 
eyes that she had forbidden them in his presence. . . . 

Mis Devereux’s maid was waiting to dress her mistress 
when at last Lily walked slowly upstairs and into her 
room. She rarely talked to her servants, unless there 
were some sympathy or kindness to be shown them, and 
the woman was not surprised that her ministrations were 
received in silence. She was satisfied to see her mistress 
look her best, for she took an honest pride in the change 
in Lily Devereux’s looks, nor did she notice anything 
unusual in her serene manner. It is one of the penalties 
of natures like Lily’s that they preserve the composure 
of their outward self above a complete eruption of mind. 
'The mental process is not the less painful for the enforced 
calm. The maid thought tliat Mrs Devereux was think- 
ing deeply, and wondered if the master were the cause, 
for Ainslie’s escapades and adventures were a far more 
interesting topic of discussion in the servants’ hall than 
his wife’s, even though she had, as they phrased it, 
“ woke up a bit." 

“ After all, she don't do anything more than other 
ladies," was the verdict below stairs, with, perhaps, a 
slight flavour of disappointment. '* A few gentlemen 
to tea, and to play bridge in the afternoon. And they 
only the harmless ones 1 " For Ernest Chateris and 
Major Vane-Huist had been classified as nicely 1^ the 
household as by Lady Malbrook and her fiiends. 

The maid was right in part. Mrs Devereux was 
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thinking, but her deductions would have utterly astounded 
ha servants if they could have conceived them bdiind 
that quiet exterior. Lily Deveretix was not a woman 
who disguised facts to herself, or avoided facing possi- 
bilities. Something in the simplicity of her nature 
compelled her to honesty, even to herself ; and the 
majority of men and women are least likely to be honest 
witii themselves, or with their God. When her husband’s 
allegiance slipped from her, and other women took her 
place, Lily had never shut her eyes and clung blindly to 
the hope that the position was exaggerated. She said, 
“ It is ; and I have got to face it." In the same way 
she had gone to Jewel Errington, and asked for the 
secret of her success, \^ith a directness that had* gained 
her an answer where a cleverer and more subtle woman 
most have failed. She faced the situation now with 
the same singlemindedness, and acknowledged that 
Teddy Vane-Hurst’s statement that he might go to India 
had been a shock that had opened her eyes to her own 
feelinp. Hitherto she had, quite honestly, regarded him 
as a friend who was growing dearer every day with their 
constant intercourse. Now she said, quite as honestly, 
" I love him." It never occurred to her to disguise the 
truth, or to take refuge in the excuse that it was a feeling 
of such recent growth that it might pass. There was 
no " might ” or " possibly ” in Lily Devereux’s direct 
gaze at life. While a thing was it had to be dealt with. 
The chances of the future must take care of themselves. 

She faced her own feeling and its consequences as she 
was driven from her own house to the Malbrooks*. Her 
feeling once acknowledged, the question to her was 
simply. What was she going to do ? She did not even 
speculate as to Vane-Hurst’s side of the question. That 
was a danger that might, indeed, be avoided, and die 
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thought it lay in her own hands. What was going 
to do ? The words bent a rhythm to the smooth roll 
of the motor bearing her eastwards, and the diort drive 
between Pont Street and Malbrook House seemed to her 
long enough to be a wearying repetition of the question. 

" What are you going to do ? What are you going to 
do?" 

It appeared quite clear to her that the responsibility 
lay in her hands. She had not studied Teddy for nothing. 
Any woman who betrayed her heart to him, however 
silently, was sure of a hearing ; his chivalry, his interest, 
finally the warm impulses of his nature would foredoom 
him to requite the feeling in some sort. And then ? 

“ What are you going to do ? " said the carriage wheels. 
" What are you going to do ? " 

There would be no two paths to such natures as theirs. 
Again her singlemindedness made it impossible for her 
even to contemplate him as a lover while still living in 
her husband’s house. Other women might treat love as 
lightly, and not realise the degradation, but to Lily it 
was a very sacred thing. If she once surrendered herself 
into his hands it would be for good and all, and they would 
go away together. She foresaw that. For herself she 
did not wait to count the cost, since she had got beyond 
thinking of herself ; but for him ! It meant the ending 
of his career, the loss of his social life for years if not for 
ever, banishment to some obscure comer of the world, 
the breaking of family ties which he held very dear. 
And in return she had only her devotion to offer, and 
that had failed her once before with another man. In 
her humility she did not argue that her power as a very 
ignorant and unformed girl was a very different thnig 
to that of the mature woman, with siU her attributes 
ripened to make her a royzl gift. She thought only with 
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dull pain that she could not bear it for him — ^it was not 
enou^ to exchange. 

“ What axe you going to do ? " said the wheels as the 
brougham stopped before Malbrook House. "What 
are you going to do ? " echoed the great hall as she 
walked in and gave her wrap to the footman. 

The question was not yet answered as she followed the 
servant upstairs to the historical gallery where Lady 
Sweetie had appeared naked and unashamed on the 
night of the political party ; it was not quite answered 
as the door was thrown open before her name— Mrs 
Ainslie Devereux ’’ — ^nor even when she had shaken hands 
with the small party assembled, most of whom were 
relations, for it was a family gathering. But it received 
its answer a few minutes later when Lady Malbrook 
paused in the midst of a conversation with her brother- 
in-law, Arthur Beauman, to include the last arrival. 

" Yes, this is our very last dinner. All the silver will 
be packed away after this, so beware ! We are leaving 
town on Thursday. Oh, Lily dear, I hope you mean to 
accept my invitation, and come down to Pl 5 Tn with me ?” 

" Yes, thank you very much, Muriel,’ ‘ said Mrs Devereux 
composedly. “ I have had no time to write, but I shall 
be quite ready.” And she thought, even as she spoke, 
of Vane-Hurst's last speech and his confident tone — 
" We have plenty of time. You are not going to close 

your doors to me ” That was the way. Tb close 

h» doors and slip out of the danger of intercourse — ^the 
best and safest way for him, no matter what her own loss. 
That was what ^e was going to do. 

" How nice of you 1 ” said her cousin. " It will be 
awfully dull, you know, but George can take you out on 
the Moor and show you things.” Lady Malbrook always 
treated Dartmoor as some people do a public entertain- 
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xnent. She expected it to provide distraction for every 
sort and condition of humanity, no matter how diverse. 
“ There are plenty of horses," she added with faint mahce. 
" You will be able to practise your riding." 

" I shall be very glad," said Lily simply. " My 
Riding Master says that what I need now is practice." 

" I was at the School this afternoon," said Lady Mal- 
brook carelessly, " watching the children. How very 
good-looking he is ! " and she laughed her fearless little 
laugh that loved the mere glimpse of danger. 

" He is very much in earnest over his profession, and 
he works hard and conscientiously," said Lily kindly. 
" I was a very trying pupil at first, but it is coming back 
to me now — ^you know I rode as a child. Will you be 
afraid to mount me, George ? " 

" Nonsense ! " said Lord Malbrook good-humouredly, 
offering her his arm. " I beheve you are capable of 
flying the worst bank in the county. Do I take Lily 
down, Firefly ? I have no instructions." 

" It*s just as you like," said Lady Malbrook saucily. 
" We are off ceremony to-night. Arty, we will take 
each other." 

It was a very pleasant, social dinner-party, but it was 
always recorded in Lily Devereux's mind by two dis- 
turbing elements. One was the frightful headache 
which had begun to press her brows from the moment 
she accepted Lady Malbrook's invitation verbally to stay 
at Plym, the other was a sentence or so dropped quietly 
into her ear by her host, towards the end of the dinner. 
He had been talking as much to his left-hand neighbour 
as to herself throughout the courses, but there arose a 
question of somebody’s finger being double-jointed, which 
absorbed the attention of the whole dinner-table and left 
Lily Devereux and her host menta}l3r stranded, while, 
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amidst a babble of laughter, everyone was cracking finger 
joints and trying to dislocate their thumbs. Under cover 
of the noisy discussion Lord Malbrook leaned towards 
Mrs Devereux and spoke very quietly the while he ate 
his nuts. 

" Lily, I heard some news to-day that may interest 
you. 

For the moment it flashed into her brain that he might 
have been in touch with the Commander-in-Chief , or the 
Secretary for India, and heard of an appointment. . . . 
But she forced her eyes to meet his without apprehension, 
though the pain in her head seemed to reach a crisis. 
" Yes ? ” she said courteously. 

“ Sir Digby Errington is reported to be engaged to his 
cousin, the widow.” 

For a minute she looked at him quite collectedly but 
without understanding anything save that his news did 
not affect her at all. Then ^e spoke with a faint 
reserve : 

” I did not know that they were acquainted. Is it 
really true, do you think ? ” 

“ I am afraid — I mean I think it is. The man who 
repeated it said he had had it from Errington himself. 
No one has seen much of him lately,” he added slowly. 

Lily considered for a minute. " Poor little Dulcie Vane- 
Hurst I ” was all she said. ” I am very sorry for her if 
it is so. I heard that her father had raised objections 
to her engagement, but no one expected this of Digby 
Errington, did they ? ” 

" No I ” he said briefly. ” You are sure it affects you 
in no other way ? ” 

"lam quite sure^" she answered with a composure 
that was almost repdlent. 

“ Forgive my having mentioned h,” he said quietly, 
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his eyes still on his nnts. “ But I thoui^t perhaps it 
would — interest you to know." 

" Only so far as Dolcie is concerned. As for the rest 
— I have known that that had come to an end for some 
time," she said quietly. 

Lord Malbrook thrust his hand into his great beard 
in a way which had become historical in Mr Punch’s 
" Essence of Parliament," and pulled it as he did before 
a division. He did not suffer from curiosity, but he 
would rather like to have known how Lily Devereux was 
aware that her husband had broken free of Jewel Erring- 
ton’s toils. Lily’s dignified acceptance of the position 
throughout had kept the scandal so close behind their 
own doors that a denouement was not much discussed 
even at clubs where the membership is a mere debating 
society for social follies ; but the rumour of the Errington 
engagement had come as a revelation. It seemed now 
that Lily was the least surprised of the public. 

“ It is only comprehensible by one of two deductions," 
said Lord Malbrook, as if he summed up the evidence. 
" Either Errington is a heartless scoundrel, or the woman 
is possessed of black magic. Her powers for mischief are 
not canny.’’ 

Back on Lily’s retentive memory came the little 
dressing-room at the Riding School, and the splendid, 
wicked figure at the dressing-table — ^e saw the moulder- 
ing hair and red-lipped face reflected in the glass as if 
actually before her. It had been in her mind ever since 
this afternoon, it seemed to her, to mock her with un- 
heeded advice. She almost felt Jewel Errington's 
dangerous presence near her, goading her to folly, and 
warning her of temptation — ^too l^j^ 

" She is a very pretty woman, affiwondeifully attract- 
ive,” die said dowly. " I saw her once near enough to 
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realise it I think her power lay in knowing that she 
had it 

He raised his head rather quickly, and the nuts dropped 
horn his fingers. But voices broke in from the rest of 
the table, and the confidence was over. “ Do crack your 
fingers I — George ! Lily 1 Are you double-jointed ? 
Arthur can get his thumb back farther than any of us ! '* 

Lord Malbrook obediently spread his great palms for 
inspection. 

'* The Beaumans have always been free-handed I ” he 
said resignedly. “ But I stop short at dislocation." 
He was wondering, as he twisted his knuckles amidst 
the laughter of the company, where the surprises in 
feminine human nature would lead if you werefiot always 
interrupted upon the brink of discovery. Lily Devereux 
as a prophet was interesting. He had no further illumina- 
tion, however, and kept his own counsel even as far as 
it went. 

" George,” said Lady Malbrook that night, from her own 
room to his unseen presence through a communicating 
door, were getting quite absorbed with Lily Dever- 
eux at dinner. If it had been anyone but you I should 
have suspected a flirtation ! " 

" Thank you, dear," said Lord Malbrook meekly. 



CHAPTER XV 


“ Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a bng-cramped scroll 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 

Past hopes already lay behind. 

What need to strive with a life awry ? *’ 

Robert Browning. 

“ But I’ll ride Feyrie — bonny Bay Feyrie — 

I’ll ride Feyrie though she kill me I ” 

" Riding Dear Feyrie." 

Plym Castle is only a castle upon the authority of a 
ruined tower said to be the sole survivor of a far older 
building. The present house is set down miles away 
from the river, and is one of those square, ugly houses 
which are very general in the West Country, and very 
comfortable inside whatever they may be out. It is 
not, strictly speaking, on Dartmoor, being between 
Roborough and Yelverton, but it serves a double purpose 
of being within easy distance of the moor and in touch 
with the civilisation of Plymouth. Three packs of 
foxhounds, at least, two of harriers, and one of otter- 
hounds, are in its neighbourhood; but it is a rough 
coimtry, though the fences may be few and far between, 
and the shooting is too ungovemed for the sportsman 
who is tamed to potting. Therefore, as Lady Malbrook 
lamented, men were not easily available for house parties, 
and the capacity of Plym was never strained to its utmost 
for accommodation. 

When Lily Devereux aiTived|there she found a small 
hous^old, which, however, included Colonel Vane-Hurst 
269 
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and his daughter. This was a mutual surprise for Mrs 
Devereux and Miss Vane-Hurst, as Lady Herring had 
shrewdly supposed, for Lady Malbrook had not thought 
fit to mention the fact of the other’s presence to either 
of these her guests. Any objection to such propinquity, 
however, was all on Miss Dulcie's »de. It had not 
occurred to Lily Devereux that her intimacy with Major 
Teddy wotild engender a hostile attitude on the part of 
his family, and her own feeling for Dulcie was one of 
rather timid sympathy in the knowledge that Lord Mal- 
brook had given her with regard to Digby Errington. 
She was intensely sorry for the girl, but judging from her 
own standard she would not have dared to ^ow it, or 
to do anything but ignore Errington’s defection. Her 
feeling rather prompted her to a greater friendliness for 
Dulcie, and she was nonplussed to find herself thrust out 
even to the borders of civility, an undesirable acquaint- 
ance who most only be tolerated because Lady Malbrook’s 
lack of consideration had brought them together under 
the same rooL Lily Devereux’s deliberate brain took 
some time before it could assign the cause of this hostility, 
and even when she dimly discerned she hardly credited 
it. Colonel Vane-Hurst, indeed, would have ignored the 
matter, from the point of view of a man of the world, 
for, though there had been some talk, it was not a concern 
of his — ^at present. But the point of view of extreme 
youth difiers from that of middle-aged experience, and 
Dulcie championed her ideal of her brother to the verge 
of absturdity. She almost turned her shoulder to Mrs 
Devereux after the enforced greeting, and she avoided 
her as she might contamination so far as the small house 
party gave her scope. 

The girl's unlooked-for attitude gave Mrs Devereux 
fredi cause for thought. Her life in town had ^plified 
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existence into two personalities — ^her own and Teddy's 
— ^until it had seemed that in the enormous importance 
of her dawning love smaller things had vanished. But it 
appeared that the world held other personalities now, 
implicated in her private experience, and these also must 
be counted. It confirmed her own decision with regard 
to Vane-Hurst a little perhaps, but it would not have 
been the influence to turn the scale in the great strain of 
renunciation. 

If Dulcie could have persuaded her father to leave Plym 
she would have done so, but he had accepted the 
Malbrooks’ invitation and had no idea of doing what he 
felt was ridiculous for the sake of a girl’s violent prejudice. 
It did not occur to Lily Devereux to leave, having made 
her cousin’s house a haven of refuge, but she accepted 
Dulcie’s tacit avoidance of her as a small thing compared 
with the larger issues at stake, and saw as little of her 
as circumstances permitted. Long rides on the downs 
with Lord Malbrook filled a large portion of the days, 
and the world was big enough on Dartmoor to hold a 
dozen women though they wished to quarrel. The 
stables of Plym were well supplied with hunters and 
hacks, but mostly hunters of the true Devon type — ^big- 
boned, short-legged animals, with enough power behind 
the saddle to negotiate the formidable banks of the 
country, and more stay than pace. Nevertheless they 
could gallop over rough ground if they could not keep in 
the first flight in a fl3nng country, and they suited Lily 
Devereux better than a lighter-built thoroughbred. She 
rode ten stone, but the Riding Master had seen to it that 
she could sit correctiy, and if her hands were not of the 
best she had learned to let a horse’s mouth alone. 

Lord Malbrook approved of her in riding dress. 

" She is very solid, but she does not come to bits I 
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he said thoughtfully. '* A woman who rides in a tempest 
of hairpins, with her stock fl3dng like Lord B3Ton’s tie, 
ought to be banished to the wilds of Ireland. It doesn’t 
matter if your hair comes down there — ^they call it 
picturesque I ” 

" My hair never comes down,” said Lady Malbrook 
instantly. ” And that time you are thinking of it had 
just been washed, and San Toy ran away — ^you know 
she did ! " 

" My dear Firefly ! ” said Lord Malbrook in comical 
despair, " I wasn’t even thinking of you — ’pon my soul, 
I wasn’t ! I know you think that’s impossible, even 
for your husband, but it’s true. And Toy never 
bolts,” he added soothingly. “ She only pulls a bit on 
the turf.” 

“ Well, you may call that pulling ! ” — Lady Malbrook 
was indignant. “ But when a horse simply races, and 
you can’t stop for miles, I call it running away ! I 
don’t know why I stuck on — I was like ‘ Douglas Gordon ’ 
in the song,” she added with a vexed laugh. ” ' I flung 
away my sails, my oars, and rudder I ’ and clung to her 
with both hands.” 

” It was about a hundred yards before you pulled her 
up,” conunented Lord Malbrook. ” I couldn’t think 
why you suddenly threw your whip down on the Moor, 
and I know it took me some minutes to find it again.” 

" It might have taken you more minutes to find me 
if that had gone on 1 ” sadd Lady Malbrook indignantly. 
*' We won’t’ argue, George — only for heaven’s sake don’t 
put Lily on San Toy I ” 

” Dulde is going to ride San Toy,” said Lord Malbrook 
quietly. ” She is a better weight for ho:. Lily can have 
Bay Feyrie.” 

Lord Malbrook found indeed that bis hands were rather 
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full with two ladies who had no experience of riding on 
the Moor, and one of whom practically declined to go 
with the other. Miss Dulcie however really could ride, 
though she had never hunted, and her host resigned the 
care of her to his brother and one or two other men who 
had joined the party, and undertook to pioneer Mrs 
Devereux himself. She went through the stables with 
him, and made friends with her mount beforehand, and 
the grooms liked her for her genuine admiration of the 
strong-legged bank-jumpers, and their housing. There 
is no place more pleasant than a well-kept and well-filled 
stable, particularly if the owner knows a good hunter 
when he has one and keeps him. I distrust the manners 
of a horse that is always changing hands as much as 1 
do the man who sells him. Mrs Devereux felt, as Lady 
Herring did at Tattersall's, that she was among ladies 
and gentlemen when she went through the loose boxes at 
Plym, and was greeted by the cheerful sound of munching 
as some occupant turned his intelligent head and looked at 
her with great friendly eyes. She found Lord Malbrook 
in the harness-room as a rule, sitting amongst the glass 
cases and the saddle-trees, and fighting his grooms on the 
question of fresh air, which is a point on which many 
owners and their staff differ, for the men will almost 
always coddle their charges, and Lord Malbrook believed 
that, provided it is dry, the temperature of a stable should 
differ very little from the outside air. The grooms shook 
their heads over open windows, and confided their 
grievances to Lily, somewhat to her sympathetic amuse- 
ment. 

" His lordship think San Toy got a cold from keepin' 
her out of draughts I 'Orses always get a bit of a cough 
at blackberry time. Tweren't the windows." 

" Lord Malbrook understands horses, though, doemi't 
s 
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he ? " said Ijly soothingly. She was standing on the 
gleaming golden straw with its plaited border, outside 
the box where Bay Fei5nie was objecting to the tightening 
of girths. The man interjected his conversation with 
the lady by remarks to the mare as he worked. 

" Yes, his lordship's a fine horseman — spite of his 
weight (Stand still, saucy I) , goes straight over everything, 
and you want to get used to our banks.” It is notice- 
able that the groom people never speak of a rider — ^he 
or ^e is a horseman or a horsewoman. A rider might be 
seen perched on any inferior article — a bicycle or a 
camel, for instance. 

Mrs Devereux laughed as he led the ma^e out and 
offered his hand to mount her. ” I hope I am not going 
over the banks this morning, Richards,” she said. ” 1 
only want a gallop on the Moor.” 

” You never know where you won’t come on 'em 
roundabouts,” said Richards drily. " (Take 'er 'ead, 
Bill — ^woa ! my pretty !) Don’t go too fast over the 
Moor, ma’am. If you don’t know it, it’s full of holes.” 

Truthful as the remark was, it w’as hardly encouraging. 
Lily found however that with Lord Malbrook to pilot 
her she avoided the more serious chasms, and enjoyed her 
richng, though she was unaware until long afterwards 
that Lord Malbrook had lent her one of his favourite 
hunters and that her enjo3anent was largely due to the 
pi^ections of her horse. A child or an M.F.H. could 
equally well have ridden Bay Feyrie, so perfect were her 
manners and so great her heart. She was a t3rpical horse 
for the country, for though she stood over sixteen hands 
she carried her height so that she looked rather a short- 
legged horse. The jumping power behind the saddle 
in those strong quarters, and the slope of her mighty 
shoulders, were a guarantee for the comfort of the rider 
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across a coontiy which is broken enough to try the powers 
of a kangaroo, I am not a Moorsman, and no one bat 
a Moorsman can write of the Dartmoor country ; but I 
know that it is good company for moods of trouble, as 
Lily Devereux found. There is room for sorrow in the 
open air. And though only those bom and bred on the 
Moor are really partakers of its spirit, can translate its 
drifting mists, and interpret its immense distances, yet 
even a stranger hnds that its space is good for thought, 
and that mental worry is easier borne between such 
stretches of earth and sky. Lily Devereux liked it the 
more in that she was unhappy. The stormy tors suited 
her mood, and the broken ground was roughly honest. 
Bay Feyrie was a native, and loved the rough grass and 
the heather ; in her strong gallop ^e took broken ditches 
and sudden banks as no strange horse could have done, 
and regarded it all as in the day’s stride. There is no 
fair galloping over the Dartmoor country save for those 
whose minds are so much a map of it that they can pitch 
their course. Ten yards of grass and a ditch, three more 
yards and a bank, another twenty and a group of rocks 
breaking out through the earth to grin at you like a 
death-trap — so the land may lie. Even on the edges of 
the great wilderness itself — on Roborough and Yelverton 
downs — Lily found that she must sit tight and lean back. 
There was no knowing when the mare would jump, and 
the cracks in the earth lay behind gorse bushes and down 
sudden descents of long grass. 

Lily had come down to Pl5ra to avoid a crisis, but the 
crisis in her ovm mind was not to be avoided. With her 
saddened knowledge of men it seemed to her likely enough 
that, once off the edge of the precipice where ^e and 
Vane-Hurst had hovered, the whole danger would melt 
into bright golden mist, for him at least, leaving nothing 
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bat tbe memory of a friendship— which inight have been 
something more. He would go to India with the thing 
die feared to hear unspoken, and there it would soon seem 
to him that such a possibility had never been, even though 
it had only dawned in his mind. For die feared that some 
share of her trouble was Teddy’s, only die prayed that it 
might not have become dehnite to him. Lily faced 
the fact, with its attendant suffering, that she loved him, 
but she would willingly have kept all the pain to herself 
and left him nothing but a sweetened memory. It had 
come so bewilderingly soon to her that though she had 
never denied, once she realised it, she had almost hoped 
that it might not last. Surely, once thjgir constant 
intercourse was interrupted, the restless longing for his 
presence would gradually become dulled, and as for him 
he would find quicker distraction in his wider masculine 
life. But she found it easier to convince herself within 
the accustomed walls of her town house than the rarefied 
air of Roborough Down. I think we do not tell lies to 
our own souls on such places as Dartmoor. Truth is as 
naked there and unashamed as are the rocks of its tors. 

It chanced that she rode out one morning with her 
host, and an unusually fine day tempted them to make 
a day of it. Plym had been favoured with a spell of 
wet weather of late, and Lily had learned what it means 
to ride with the wind whipping your face when it is 
full of rain, and to come home wet all over. To her 
surprise it had not affected her at all. No one takes any 
notice of weather in South Devon, the only thing to 
daunt a sportsman being fog, for fog on the moors is 
worse than the peasoup of a London November when the 
traffic is running strong from four roa^s into the Circus. 
It was a double pleasure, however, to go out into the 
da.nc.ing moming and to see the wcnrld well-washed and 
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fihining after it^ late bath, with the Moor round the 
horizon, green and red and brown, and the intervening 
country spread like a coloured flag before their feet. 
Overhead the sky was heaped with clouds, and there was 
still storm on distant tor and head, but sunlight lay on 
the foreground for miles, and it seemed that the fore- 
ground itself was never-ending in its lavish width. 

'' Are you for a gallop ? " said Lord Malbrook. When 
he rode he tucked his big beard out of the way in an 
elastic band — a wise precaution, for otherwise it would 
have flown in his face and blinded him. 

Mrs Devereux took up her reins with an unavoidable 
memory of the Riding Master's earnest voice in her ear. 
" Keep your right shoulder back, madam, and let your 
body go with the horse. If a lady sits correctly she can't 
come off 1 " As he had said to Miss Dulcie, it was im- 
possible for his pupils to forget his urgent teaching. 
Something of the personality of the man seemed to haunt 
them in crucial moments, when his precepts were most 
necessary. 

Bay Feyrie answered the heel touching her side and the 
loosened rein without any need of the whip. Indeed a 
word would have found her willing for the gallop. She 
leapt into her stride almost from her stationary attitude, 
and outpaced the Devon cob Lord Malbrook was riding 
in the first twenty yards. It was like a mental tonic — ^a 
suggestion of the gallant facing of an enemy — a splendid 
effort to leave care behind at least. As die put her 
hands down and dropped her weight well into the saddle, 
Lily Devereux lost her heartache for the moment, and 
it seemed blown back from her by the Dartmoor wind 
that surely came straight out of heaven, it was so fresh 
and clean from God. 

It was only for the moment. We are not to push pain 
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from ns even in the impatience of our ^xxlily strength. 
Lily Devoreux pmlled up at the top of the rise, and 
found the shadow of Vane-Hurst waiting for her with the 
love in his eyes that she had never dared to meet. She 
bent down and patted the mare's neck, sitting still to 
wait for Lord Malbrook, in the glory of the early autumn 
day. For the dry summer had tanned the earth’s face 
with sunburn, and though the heather was not yet out 
the gorse was flaming all around and underfoot, and 
August looked like late September, for the harvest had 
been hurried in before the weather broke. A flight of 
rooks was cawing overhead, and minglhig with them came 
the mournful cry of a covey of plovers. Thft birds and 
Lily Devereux and the little rough Dartmoor ponies had 
the world to themselves for a moment, but she shared 
the solitude with the shadow of Vane- Hurst, and it grew 
a certainty in her mind from that moment that her 
mental life was always to shared by him, though Fate 
mi g ht divide their bodily presence from this hour. In 
the joy of the scene before her — ^in the grief of future 
troubles — ^his relentless memory' would be at her side, 
to remind her of what they might have had in common, 
and the spiritual communion that was denied to her. She 
accepted the fiat as one too certain even for resignation. 

" If you like, we won’t go home to lunch — ^we can get 
some at an inn out Walkhampton way,” said Lord 
Malbrook as he joined her. ” Or we might get on to 
Y^madon. . It will probably be eggs and bacon of the 
greasiest description, unless it is che^ and marmalade. 
Do you mind ? ” 

” Not at all,” she answered amicably. ” I do not feel 
as if I wanted to go home for a very long time.” 

” The hors» will disagree with you presently i But 
they can have a rest at Yennadon. Eeyrie goes well, eh ? 
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She was out grass till the week before we came down, 
but she is getting the fat ofi her.” 

" Why is she called Feyrie — is it an old-fashioned word 
for fairy ? Because I think her ill-named if so. She is 
far too substantial I ” 

” Oh dear, no. Fe 3 ^e has a more sinister meaning. 
It comes from ‘ fey ’ the Scotch word that means a 
curious levity before misfortune." 

” I don’t quite understand.” 

” Have you never felt curiously gay — almost light- 
headed — ^yet with a presentiment of evil overtaking 
you ? ” 

She looked al him steadily for a moment, while all 
last season’s experience surged back over her mind. Had 
she been " fey ” with the tragedy of real love before her? 
Was that what Lord Malbrook meant ? She had almost 
suspected him of late of knowing her inward mind. Yet 
his face was merely the kindly one she knew, bent on 
her. while the wind blew his big silken beard in a 
comical streamer despite its confinement in the elastic 
band. 

” Poor Fe 3 nie 1 ” was all die said. 

" She was really called after a horse in a ballad — ‘ Riding 
dear Feyrie ’ — ^but the animal in question was a brute 
with that touch of the half inhuman about her that the 
old ballad makers loved to insert.” And he began half- 
humming the words : 

" I’ll ride Feyrie — bonny Bay Feyrie — 

I’ll ride Feyrie though she kill me I ” 

Mrs Devereux looked up with a curious recklessness in 
her eyes. ” I can understand a horseman going willingly 
to such a death 1 ” she said unexpectedly. 

” The hero of the ballad is a child,” returned' Lord 
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Malbrook drily, " for the old servitor with whom the 
inevitable argument takes place, says : f 

* Little hands are weak hands 
At thirteen years — ' 

and again : 

' What were you doing — 

And your lady mother rueing I 

Riding Bay Feyrie to your death ? ’ ” 

" Feyrie — ^this Feyrie — ^is a darling, anyhow," said Mrs 
Devereux with a little obstinate smile. " Have you 
hunted her ? ” 

" Oh yes. I was down here for a few weeks last winter, 
and she got some real work then. At this time of the 
year we can only get a day or so’s cubbing, and Firefly 
hates Plym later on. Cubhunting will be early this 
year, as the farmers got their harvest in so soon. We must 
try to have a day for you.” 

“ Do you think I could bunt ? " 

“ Certainly. There is no jumping on the Moor, you 
know — ^it is only galloping over rough ground. If you 
sit tight, and let Fe3rrie do the work, she'll take charge of 
you.” 

" I seem to have missed a great deal of enjoyment,” 
said Mrs Devereux looking down thoughtfully at the 
mare's strong Moulders as they descended anoUier slope 
of grass and struck into a track that led apparently up 
into the sky beyond Brent Tor. “ But it never seemed 
to come my way. Feyrie is making me sorry now.” 

" My dear Lily, if you wait for enjo3mient to come your 
way you will be found on Dooms^y sitting by the 
roadside ciying, because the angels have forgotten you I 
Don't you know that the reason of this world's existence 
at all is to teach us to make our own opportunities ? ” 
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" I always thought it was to teach us to endure with 
patience ! '' 

“ I think your experience has been hard on you,” said 
Lord Malbrook very kindly. He was in secret extremely 
sensitive for anything feminine, and the chivalry dormant 
in his nature made him even rather prejudiced in favour 
of women. His wife, who took advantage of it, had 
really a sounder judgment of her sex. " But after all 
the road is never at its worst all the way. If it’s rough 
here it will smooth over presently.” 

" There are various kinds of bad roads, aren’t there ? ” 
said Mrs Devereux a little bitterly. " Rough ground is 
sometimes safer than smooth turf, if the latter hides a 
bog.” 

She thought he looked at her quickly, but she did not 
greatly care. At this point in her life small considera- 
tions, such as the opinions of other people, were blotted 
out by the big thing that had to be faced. It proved how 
small in comparison had been her husband’s desertion, in 
that she had never forgotten the prying eyes of the world 
at large, and had at least fortified herself against them. 

The luncheon turned out to be cold bacon after all, but 
the bread and butter were too good to be scorned, and 
there was Devonshire cyder to drink. They rested for an 
hour, for they had left Yennadon far behind, and pushed 
out as far as Walkhampton Common, and then rode home 
by way of Sparkatown and Harrowbeer, the horses’ 
hoofs ringing cheerily on the good roads, for they knew 
that they were going home. The ride ended with a last 
glorious gallop over the grass up to the very gates of 
Plym, shining in the low afternoon l^ht, nor did it occur 
to Lily Devereux that her fate had materialised behind 
them, and awaited her with tea in the comfortable square 
hall where Lady^Malbrook generally sat in preference to 
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the drawing-rooms. Even the fre^ trpck of a motor 
np the drive meant nothing to her minq but the disad- 
vantage of guests when she was honestly tired, and she 
decided to excuse herself under plea of changing her 
habit, and lie down for an hour before she dressed for 
dinner. 

" Who has driven over, I wonder ? ” said Lord Mal- 
brook as they turned in at the stableyard. " That car 
is hired, or I am very much mistaken, from Plymouth. 
LOy, do you mind dismounting here ? The horses are 
rather apt to object to motors.” 

“ Not at all,” Mrs Devereux said, and jumped down as 
soon as the groom took her horse. She kis^ the star 
on Bay Fe3nrie’s forehead and offered her sugar, but the 
mare was keen for her stable, and only sniffed at the 
proffo'ed dainty. Lily was laughing at her own rebuff 
as she followed Lord Malbrook back to the house and 
through the outer doors to the inner hall. 

On the threshold, as it were, she paused, and the blood 
leapt back to her heart, making it hammer in her ears. 
There was a cheerful hum of conversation going on, and 
the jingle of teacups. Lady Malbrook was laughing, and 
Arthur Beauman was chatting loudly to the company at 
large. Even Colonel Vane-Hurst was more animated 
than usual, and the only person who did not seem in her 
best spirits was Miss Dulcie, whose angry eyes met Mrs 
Devereux’s first of all as she entered. But the girl's 
accentuated hostility passed the woman by as in a dream, 
for another voice was mingling with the familiar tones of 
the house party, and a pair of broad shoulders that were 
dangerouMy familiar blocked Mrs Devereux’s view of 
everything else. The next moment Major Vane-Hurst 
had turned round and was shaking hands with her. 

" Have you been the other side of the Moor ? ” he 
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asked in hi8|softer tones — ^it seemed to her that his 
voice had gamed an unusual softness to her jarred and 
alarmed nerves—" Lady Malbrook said you had gone out 
this morning for a short ride, and we have been expecting 
you in ever since.” 

" We lunched out near Walkhampton Common,” 
explained Lord Malbrook mercifully, for Lily Devereux 
could not speak for the instant. " Where have you 
dropped from, Teddy ? ” 

" I came from Plymouth. I am putting up at the 
Grand, and ran over to look up Dulcie.” 

" And the rest of us,” said Lord Malbrook quietly. 

" And the rest of you. Lady Malbrook has asked me 
to dine, if you will excuse my dressing.” 

" Certainly — I could lend you a shooting coat that 
might fit you, but I blush to think where my trousers 
would come on your legs ! ” said Lord Malbrook quizzi- 
cally. " Won’t you have some tea, lily ? The bacon 
was not at all satisfying, was it ? ” 

" I will go and change, I think. I feel so hot and 
dirty after being out all day,” said Mrs Devereux 
collectedly. " Will you send me some tea to my room, 
Muriel — ^if you don’t mind ? ” 

“ No, certainly — of course. Poor dear 1 you must be 
tired. George, you ought not to take Lily so far,” said 
Lady Malbrook a little effusively, for her conscience 
was not quite at rest. And like all people who are 
assailed by an inward monitor she had an impulse to 
justify herself by an outward attention to the person 
wronged. 

Vane-Hurst crossed the hall with one of his kmg 
strides and opened the door for Mrs Devereux that led 
to the staircase and the upper portion of the house. 
She did not look up at him, even as she said ” Thanks I ” 
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bat her band closed a little convulsively |^n her riding 
whip and she wondered dully at herself. 

** Are you really tired ? " he said below his breath. 
" Don’t hide in your room aU the evening, will you ? ” 

“ I shall come down to dinner,” she said quietly. 
" Why ? ” 

“ I have come all this way to see you I ” he answered, 
and there was something a little fierce in the insistence. 
" I must see you — I want to talk to you." 

She did not reply. Only her heart went down and 
down as ^e climbed the stairs to her room, and they 
seemed endless to her leaden feet. Perhaps ^e was 
really tired from her ride, but her mind had fallen to a 
hopeless mood, and she asked herself despairingly why 
Vane-Hurst had done this thing and made her sacrifice 
and the pain already borne of no avail I She had written 
to him before she left town, a letter so carefully worded 
that he could regard it as a conventional farewell, if 
he so chose, or a mere courtesy to round ofi a friendship 
that had come quite naturally to an end. She dared not 
be more explicit. So long as the thing went unconfessed 
she could bear her own part and pray that she had in- 
flicted none of the pain on him. The future was bad 
enough to face with this yearning, unsatisfied and un- 
acknowledged, to be endured day by day. But now it 
seemed as if with a man's brutal directness he had decreed 
that the tragedy should be played out to its finish. He 
" wanted to talk to her ” — ^wanted the explanation ^e 
had agonised to spare him. It is one of the burdens laid 
on women that they should so often suffer uselessly 
beforehand for an object that their mankind ruthlessly 
trample underfoot, and render unavailing their travail. 

Afto* a while hra* maid brought her some tea, and she 
threw hessdf down on her bed after drinking it and tried 
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to rest. Buluthat disturbing presence downstairs per- 
vaded the saitf tity even of her own room, and her nerves 
jumped with an unwonted ^ock to rememba that he 
was so near, and to recall the sodden picture of him stand- 
ing in the centre of the group as she had entered. For the 
first time she could not see her way clearly to what die 
must do. Hitherto it had seemed simple, but then die 
had only herself with whom to reckon. Now there was 
Vane-Hurst, and she knew that he intended to drive her 
into the crisis she had so far avoided — perhaps he had 
even planned to charge the subject in headlong fashion at 
the first opening, and was lurking somewhere downstairs 
in wait for her. She gasped a little as her maid dressed 
her, and hardly noticed that the woman had chosen a 
black gown for her to wear, and arranged her hair a little 
more softly and loosely than usual. All this was in 
deference to Lily’s white face, and a certain air of tire 
about her that the maid put down to her long ride ; 
even servants, the shrewdest analysts, rarely assigned 
mental causes to Lily Devereux. 

All that Mrs Devereux saw, as she surveyed herself 
in the glass, was that she was so perfectly fini^ed as to 
allow her no excuse for lingering upstairs, and that die 
was due in the drawing-room. The Malbrooks tried to 
dine at eight o’clock while at Plym, but they were in 
the clutches of an old family butler, as much part of the 
castle as its wine-cellars, and he rarely allowed them any 
food until half-past. It was ten minutes past the hour 
as Lily left her room, but the gong had not sounded, and 
die descended the stairs with an even more lagging foot 
than she had ascended them. 

She entered the drawing-room to find it empty, and a 
breath of real relief lifted the rope of pearls on her breast. 
But she had forgotten the ante-room, which might well 
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be termed an ambush, and the swish of her gown had 
barely crossed the floor before a hand swupg the curtains 
of the fmther doorway, and her fear took visible diape 
before her. 

“ 1 thoTight you would be down early,” said Vane-Hurst 
as he came up to her side. He spoke quietly, but there 
was something ominous in the restraint. ” How is your 
head? ” 

” Better, thanks. I have been lying down. I did not 
know that it was early — ^it is past eight.” 

” Malbrook ought not to have let you ride so far. I 
shall take better care of you.” 

“ You ! ” die echoed, dismayed. 

“ Yes — ^won't you ride with me ? Surely you are not 
going to run away the minute I arrive ! That would be 
a confession of weakness.” His voice was half caressing 
and half teasing. It appeared to her that by some inverse 
process they had advanced a stage since she left town, 
even without communication. 

" But you — ^are not staying here ! ” she said feebly. 

” That’s nothing — ^a motor brings me over in half-an- 
hour or so, and Malbrook won’t refuse to mount me at 

least. I shall come over to see Dulcie ” he laughed 

significantly. " Of course ! ” 

“ Then I think you had better ride with her.” 

He. moved impatiently. ” I cannot be hampered 
with children I ” 

” She will be very disappointed " 

" I would rather disappoint her than you ! ” he said, 
with sudden triumph. ” Don’t tell me that yon would 
not be disappointed — I shall not believe you." 

” Then it is obviously no use my speaking,” ^ said 
with studied indifference as ^e turned away. Then ^ 
saw that she had made a mistake, for he followed her. 
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pressed upon Imt, and she started to feel his presence so 
overwhelmingly|iiear. 

“ Why did you write me that letter ? ” he said in a 
lower tone. 

“ Because I thought it a courtesy due to a friend,” 
she returned calmly, wondering how long her nerve would 
stand this strain. ” I could not have left town without 
telling you I was going and saying good-bye.” 

” You knew I should not have said good-bye so. You 
hinted that we might not meet again, as I was going 
to India, but you knew that no man who was a man 
would let you slip away from him like that 1 ” 

“ I think," she said, with slow wonder in her voice, 
" that I have known very little of men ! " 

" You must have, if you think that you can raise hopes 
to make us mad, and then that you will not be followed 
when you run away.” 

" Run away 1 " she echoed, a little shocked. It made 
her stumbling effort on a hard road seem puerile and 
childish — it almost reduced her to the level of a very 
young girl startled by a first love afiair. “ I assure you 
I did not run away,” she said with dry humour. " I 
took the eleven o’clock train from Paddington and pro- 
ceeded leisurely across England in response to Lady 
Malbrook’s invitation 1 ” 

" Nevertheless you were running away — ^you ran away 
from me,” he insisted, and she knew t^t his keen eyes 
were watching her intently even though die had never 
risked meeting them. ” I was not at all depressed or 
resigned when I got your letter, as you meant me to be — 
1 was elated 1 ” 

She did not answer. It had been on the tip of her 
tongue to feign ignorance, to say die did not understand, 
that he was talking nonsKiBe--all of which are Intimate 
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feminine weapons to repulse an attack.* But the utter 
uselessness of such subterfuge swept ovffr her heart and 
made her dumb. She must suffer all things, even to the 
bitter end, if he so decreed it. 

Her silence seemed so like defeat that in an instant he 
had flung nearer, and the broadcloth of his sleeve actually 
touched her arm and made her shiver. 

“ Don’t run away from me," he said in a quick re- 
pressed fa^on that terrified her. " It is no use — I have 
you without touching you I " 

But though he was master of himself the touch 
threatened her. She felt it nearer, un unknown thing 
that she had never experienced even in heis married life. 
Her will deserted her as never before, and she stood 
helpless upon the brink of the precipice of passion. As 
she raised her eyes in appeal against the mysterious 
power he exerted she caught sight of their two figures in 
a large oval mirror, and the sight held her spellbound. 
Despite the familiarity of our own images we forget them 
when not expecting them in the glass, and the sudden 
confronting of ourselves will frequently be like meeting 
a stranger, essentially so in moments of strong feeling. 
Lily Devereux saw herself as a tall woman in black with 
a white face she did not know, and bending over her a 
man at whom she shrank from looking. The expression 
in the two faces was too intense, too fierce with life to 
justify a spectator. She was really frightened at the 
revelation they presented and nearly cried out. In a 
second, however, the sound had died in her throat, for 
into the mirror had come a third figure — she did not 
recognise whose, but the added presence of a girl in white 
altered the situation like a flash of lightning. She drew 
the conventional veil over her features like a mask, and 
bad seen it there even as she turned to face Miss Dulcie. 
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" Oh ! " said the girl shortly, stopping in her turn as 
if she also wcm thrown out of her self-possession by her 
intrusion. " I thought you called out, Mrs Devereux ! " 

“ I saw you suddenly in the mirror, and did not recog- 
nise you/' said Lily truthfully. ** It startled me. I 
think I did exclaim." 

" Did you think I was a ghost ? " said Dulcie with an 
odd little laugh. It sounded a little insolent, a little 
incredulous. " I don't know why my coming into the 
room should startle you else I " 

" You are not much like a ghost," retorted Vane-Hurst, 
with an abruptness that was very unlike his usual in- 
dulgence to his sister. " There are no illusions about 
you." 

It was not so much the sentence, even with the emphasis 
on the last word, as the savagery of the tone that made both 
the feminine things near him shrink. Mrs Devereux's 
grave eyes held reproach but no fear. Miss Dulcie 
flushed an angry crimson, and then her eyes sparkled 
with tears of mortification and hurt affection. She was 
a spoilt child with a warm heart, and Major Teddy had 
reached her on both vulnerable points. 

" You are down very early," she said curtly to Mrs 
Devereux, the resentment in her transparent face so 
obvious that the older woman could hardly ignore it. 
She was slow to take offence, or to realise that there was 
any cause of offence in herself, but it was being forced 
home to her at last by the girl's hostility, and she found 
herself face to face with a new complication, in Dulcie's 
jealousy. 

" I went to my room early," she replied almost as 
curtly, and sat down idly by a table with some illustrated 
papers which she began to turn over until the rest of the 
party appeared. 

T 
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It was a tiying dinner, worse than the la»t she had had 
with the Malbrooks in town, Mrs Devaeux thought. 
Vane-Hurst was too far off from her for any communica- 
tion between them, and she could hear him carrying on 
a conversation with the pretty daughter of a neighbouring 
squire in a perfectly normal manner. Her own attention 
was claimed by Arthiir Beauman, who questioned her as 
to the day’s excursion, and she answered him collectedly ; 
but Miss Dulcie’s youth stood her in no such stead as 
their experience, and she was so unhappy as to be silent, 
drawing an unwelcome attention to herself from the rest 
of the table. 

" Dulcie’s lost her tongue ! ” said Colonel,yane-Hurst 
rall3nngly. “ Come ! Wake up, Mischief. Who has 
succeeded in silencing the chatterbox ? I’ll give him 
a fiver for the secret ! " 

" Let her alone — she is thinking how to get out of going 
cubbing 1 ” said Lord Malbrook quizzically. “ San Toy 
was too much for her to-day, and she’s afraid of disgracing 
us all on the Moor.” 

" Tnere’s a meet on Saturday, isn’t there ? ” put in 
Arthur Beauman, catching the conversation with passing 
interest. " We shall have to get up in the small hours, 
I suppose.” 

" Six o’clock,” said Lord Malbrook cheerfully. " Very 
moderate for the first of the cubbin’. Lily would sit up 
all ni gh t rather than miss it.” 

“ I shall eat my breakfast over-night,” said Mrs Dever- 
eux with sortie spirit. ” You are not going to frighten 
me, George, so long as I may ride Bay Fe5trie,” 

” Where is the meet ? ” Vane-Hurst asked, down the 
table. 

” At Whitchurch. We shall get the best of the 
galloping ground on the Moor. Are you coming, Teddy?” 
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" If you’ll fiud me a gee.” 

“ There’s an Irish mare in the stable who will carry 
you aU right. She’s a bit queer in her temper, mind — 
has a trick of jumping clean ofi the ground with all four 
feet.” 

But horses could not daunt Major Teddy, so long as 
they were up to his weight. He put aside Lady Malbrook’s 
protest that he must rise in the middle of the night to 
come out from Plymouth in time, and began to discuss 
the advantages of motoring straight to Whitchurch, or 
training to Horrabridge, 

“ Better motor,” said Lord Malbrook. " I’ll send the 
horses on before. And please bring a little beeswax from 
Plymouth with you to fix Dulcie in her saddle,” he added, 
returning to the rally of his first victim. 

But the girl took his nonsense with unwonted temper. 
“ I wish you would all of you let me alone 1 ” she said 
almost querulously. ” I’ve got a headache. I shall go 
to bed after dinner — ^if you’ll excuse me. Lady Malbrook.” 

" Certainly, dear,” said her hostess, a trifle irritated in 
her turn. “ Really, if Dulcie is going to be so uncertain 
in her moods as this, I won’t have her another time,” she 
said to Lord Malbrook later. “ All the Vane-Hursts are 
bad-tempered, but I thought the girl was too young to 
show it yet.” 

" I don’t think it was temper,” said Lord Malbrook 
thoughtfully. " I think someone had pulled the curb a 
bit too hard 1 ” 

” What do you mean, George ? I wish you could leave 
the stable behind you sometimes and speak like a 
Christian instead of a groom 1 ” 

” Ain’t grooms Christians ? ” said Lord Malbrook 
meekly. " I’m sure the whole establishment turns out 
dutifully every Sunday, and puts enough grease on its hair 
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to oil the pew backs I All I meant was ^hat Dolcie has 
probably signified her disbelief in her brother's visits being 
to herself— an unforgivable thing from her point of view, 
if you come to think of it— and Teddy has told her to 
mind her own business.'' 

" Do you think so ? " said Lady Malbrook with 
quickened interest. " I never connected her silly be- 
haviour with that. One couldn't judge anything from 
Teddy and Lily themselves to-night, could one ? " 

“ Perhaps there wasn’t anything to judge," said Lord 
Malbrook gently. “ Let’s be charitable, Firefly, and 
give Lily Devereux the credit of steering a straight 
course, even if Teddy is a bit of an ass. There is no need 
for us to lose our heads, like Dulcie, and translate a 
perfectly natural visit into a chandestine appointment.” 

But he had not seen, as Miss Dulcie had, two figures 
before a long mirror, or surmised the crucial moment in 
whidi she had suddenly found herself. 



CHAPTER XVI 


“ I said — Then, dearest, since *tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails. 

Since all my life seemed meant for, fails. 

Since this was written and needs must be — 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 

Take back the hope you gave, — I claim 
Only a memory of the same, 

— And this beside, if you will not blame, 

Your leave for one more last ride with me.’* 

Robert Browning. 

Vane-Hurst had obtained his leave with some difficulty, 
for the manoeuvres were not yet over, and it is against 
the principles of generals to give leave during that 
strenuous period. Had he not been detailed in orders 
to serve on a special committee it is probable that he 
would have only got two days at the most ; as it was he 
had scooped a week, and swore because he wanted a 
fortnight. With India in the immediate future it be- 
hoved him to make quick progress in settling his affairs, 
both mental and physical, in England ; and he had 
come straight down to Devonshire with a precipitation 
that was entirely characteristic. So long as his object 
was unattained he would not risk the least chance ; and 
he decided that to motor out to Whitchurch on the hunt- 
ing morning was, after all, to lose the advantage of riding 
with Lily Devereux to the meet, and possibly catching 
her alone at Hym. Lord Malbrook had decided that 
his own party h^ better jog quietly out to Whitchurch, 

293 
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the nearest point for training being Yelverton, and Major 
Teddy decided to join them and ride out al%. 

When he arrived at Plym in the dawi^ of a hunting 
morning on the prescribed Saturday, he found that a mild 
domestic whirlpool had altered some of the arrangements. 
Lord Malbrook had been forced to take a week-end 
in town, sorely against his inclinations, owing to some 
extraordinary naughtiness on the part of Lady Sacharissa 
Beauman which threatened consequences too grave to 
be dealt with at a distance. Details were not yet to 
hand, but incoherent letters from her nurses and a certain 
Agnes Beauman, a cousin of Lord Malbrook, had so 
worried the long-suffering parents that Lord Malbrook 
had at last felt bound to take the tiresomP journey and 
had run up to town overnight. 

When Major Vane-Hurst’s motor snorted its way into' 
the square court of the stables the delicate light of an 
autumn morning was beginning to reveal the world in 
all its dewy freshness — shyly, as if half afraid of the 
beauty of earth, yet so distinctly that each line of the 
old grey stone house seemed probed with light. Major 
Teddy rubbed his hands, for he was cold from a journey 
begun in the dark, and stamped ofi to the house, where 
in the hall he met Arthur Beauman and learned of Lord 
Malbrook's departure. 

" You and I are in charge of the party,” said Beauman 
ruefully. “ I'll see to your sister if you can manage Mrs 
Devereux — ^too bad of George I He promised to pilot 
her.” 

” I worder he went. It is probably some stupid scare 
of the nurses,” said Vane-Hurst, but his tone was by no 
means dissatished at his host's absence. 

” Muriel made him go. It seems that Sweetie has 
done it this time— nearly killed another chQd, or some- 
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thing really ferioua. They ought to keep her on bread 
and water and beat her once a day at least 1 " said 
Sweetie’s uncfe fervently. “ Nothing else would exorcise 
the demon in her. Have a whisky and mUk, Teddy ? ” 
he broke off with a return to more natural hospitality. 
“ The ladies are not down yet." 

Major Teddy accepted, and warmed the chilled blood 
in his veins while waiting. It had been cold driving over 
Crown HiU and across Roborough, .and even his robust 
vitality felt it. He watched the doorway however as a 
cat might a mouse-hole, even with the glass at his lips, 
and the sound of light feet echoing on the stairs without 
made lum set it down abruptly. 

“ Well, Dulcie, booted and spurred for the fray ? ” 
he said carelessly, stooping to kiss his sister as ^e 
entered, a slim little figure alert with excitement and as 
trim as a first-rate ladies’ tailor could make her. " It’s 
a bore Malbrook had to leave,” he added, as he stepped 
forward quickly to shake hands with Mrs Devereux. 
“ But I am in luck ! ’’ he added for her ears alone. 

She looked up at him as if a little startled. " I am to 
pilot you in his place ! ’’ he said. 

" You’ll look after me, of course, Teddy 1 ’’ — ^Miss 
Dulcie’s voice came sharply across the hall as if she divined 
the inaudible words by instinct. 

“ By Jove 1 there won’t be much looking after anybody 
once hounds get away on the Moor I " said Beauman, 
laughing. “ You’ll have to follow, that’s all. Is this 
all the party, Mrs Devereux ? " 

“ Lady Malbrook would not come. Mr Lascelles and 
Captain Hawtry have gone on, I think," said Lily with 
unusual hesitation. Dulcie Vane-Hurst’s mental attitude 
worried her, and Lord Malbrook's absence seemed like 
Fate. 
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Yet there could hardly be a chance of explanations, or 
the crisis ^e dreaded, on a morning when they were all 
going cubbing, and she felt comparative!^ safe once she 
was on Bay Feyrie’s back, jogging comfortably along in 
the virgin air, though Teddy Vane-Hurst might be close 
beside. The Irish mare which Lord Malbrook had pro- 
mised should carry him was a huge roan beast of such pro- 
portions that even Major Teddy looked suitably mounted. 
She had plenty of bone for all her lean head and well-bred 
quarters, and she evinced the tendency of which Lord 
Malbrook had spoken very early in the day’s proceedings, 
by objecting to the big gates of Plym and jumping 
sideways, all four feet at once, in a maimer H land most 
horsemen on their backs. Major Teddy hit her with un- 
moved temper, and drove her in pursuit of the party ; 
but by the time he reached them they had joined the two 
extra men who had gone in advance, and Mrs Devereux 
was riding and chatting with Captain Hawtry, late of 
the Lancers — a, warrior as tenacious in his methods as 
Major Teddy himself. 

The cavalcade strung out towards the Moor, leaving 
Yelverton behind them and plimging down a steep lane 
to Horrabridge, where they touched the railway and fell 
in with the first of the trains bringing other hunters out 
from Pl5miouth. Even Bay Fe3nrie objected to a rush 
and roar over the bridge above her head, and signified 
the same by a sudden plimge and the prettiest curvetting 
down the road to the village. Mrs Devereux checked her 
ea^y enough, but Miss Dulcie, who was riding more 
carelessly, allowed San Toy to get hold of her bit and 
bolt for a hundred yards. Now was Vane-Hurst’s 
opportunity. The roan was so obviously a handful 
t^t he diouted out to Captain Hawtry with some ^ow 
of reason. 
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“ Ride after my sister and see that die’s aU right, will 
you ? I exp>ect she'll pull the brute up before die gets 
to the street.”# 

Hawtry spurred forward, but cautioudy, to avoid 
making the runaway still worse. Beauman and Lascelles 
had dropped behind. It seemed as if the Irish mare 
suddenly quieted down — or was Major Teddy a better 
tactician than could have been guessed ? — for she 
abandoned her cantrips and fell in beside Mrs Devereux 
with only an occasional jingle of the bit as she reached 
for the double snaffle. 

“ You pulled up your horse very well,” said Vane-Hurst 
approvingly. 

” I am so frightened about your sister 1 Ought you 
not to ride after her ? ” 

" I sent Hawtry. This animal would have broken 
into a gallop, and then Dulcie’s horse might have met 
with an accident. It was her own fault for not thinking 
of what she was doing — she is like that ! Look I There 
they are ! " 

The runaway was walking quietly enough now over 
the little bridge with the pointed arches that artists so 
love to paint, and up the steep street to the right. 
Captain Hawtry kept in attendance, and the party pro- 
ceeded in this order up another lane, steeper than ^fore, 
and under high hedges where the blackberries were fast 
ripening. The sun was up by now, and beginning to 
warm the riders gently where his beams penetrated 
through the leafy lane. Despite the mental depression 
on her, Lily Devereux felt hCT animal spirits rise with the 
joy of the motion and the morning. She leaned down 
and patted the mare’s neck, with that little grateful 
thrill that besets riders for the good, horse under 
th^. 
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“ You are to follow me to-day,” Vane-Hurst said in his 
lordliest manner. " Try to see where I am, even when 
we are galloping, and I will give you a lend. You might 
get into rough places otherwise.” 

" I think you ought ” She hesitated, the revelation 

of Dulcie’s angry eyes returning to her mind. “ You 
ought to look after your sister ” 

“ Arthur Beauman will do that — or Lascelles. They 
will be only too pleased.” 

“ But she asked you ! ” 

” Look here,” he said, turning in his sad(Ue to look 
down on her, for, big horse as Bay Fejnrie was, and big 
woman as Mrs Devereux, they stood under the Irish 
mare and Vane-Hurst — " Look here, I am going to look 
after you, and no one else — ^you are my property, for 
to-day at least, and it is no use protesting.” 

Her heart leaped to the menace— only too gladly. 
This was what she bad been asking all her life, the struggle 
for conquest without hope of quarter. She knew the 
almost hostile look in his eyes without meeting them, and 
turned her own away to the dewy hedges — ^nut and black- 
berry and hawthorn — sparkling in the radiant mist. 
All the world was morning, and her life new-risen for her. 
Oh, but it would be hard to turn her back on the wonder 
that was but just beginning, when the time came 1 I 
think that Guinevere and Lancelot wandered into 
lawless rapture under much the same conditions — the 
young world that is never so young as when we see it 
from the saddle, the quickened life in human veins thrill- 
ing with some subtle communication to the live motion 
of the horse. Mrs Devereux dropped her whiphand with 
an instinctive movement to Feyrie’s strong shoulder, 
asking sympathy. The mare turned her head instantly 
and snuffed her rider's foot. That was the real under- 
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standing between feminine things ; though what Lily 
Devereux said to the man was : “ Don't be arWtrary." 

“ I have to s^tch my rights from you I ” he declared. 

" Rights !— " 

“ Yes, by the colour in your face now — and you would 
control your blood too, if you could — ^by every look you 
won’t give me, and every word you have prevented my 
sa 3 dng ! When you ran away from me you ran straight 
into danger.” 

The possible truth found her tongue-tied. Yet she 
had done it for the best, and it seemed impossible to her 
that any woman with honesty of purpose could fail. She 
allowed the accusation to drop into the beauty of the 
young morning, and a minute later the steep lane had 
lifted clean out on to the Moor, and the couple in front 
turned in their saddles for a consultation. 

” They must be over there somewhere. Any idea 
what coverts they will draw, Arthur ? ” 

Beauman rode up and looked round the horison doubt- 
fully. On all sides the world had suddenly opened out 
into rough green and deeper brown, and beyond on the 
skyline purple sweeps of the great wilderness ; but there 
was no sign of the hounds. 

" Chance for it ! ” he said, and rode forward, the others 
closing in behind him. Miss Dulcie indeed had to rein 
back, for after her late exploit San Toy was inclined to 
bolt again when she felt the turf. A rough piece of 
ground to canter over, a bit of bank to jump, and a 
rolling hillside before them, opened simultaneously with 
an exclamation from Lascelles — 

“ There they are ! ” 

" Look out 1 ” said Vane-Hurst quickly as he shot past 
Mrs Devereux. ” She’ll pull when ^e sees hounds, 
most likely.” 
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Lily dropped her heel, thrusting her foot forward in the 
stirrup iron, and held herself firmly in the saddle, almost 
withoutrealisinghowwell the Riding Master hadgrounded 
her. Nor did it even shift her seat when the mare took 
a dry watercourse in her stride, and landed safe on the 
further ade. Her spirits rose with her own success, 
and she thought of the ballad Lord Malbrook had 
quoted : 

“ ril ride Feyrie — bonny Bay Feyrie I — 

I’ll ride Feyrie though she kill me I ” 

Hounds were already at work when the Piym Castle 
party arrived on the scene, and only a very limited 
number of enthusiasts had risen early enough to have 
gathered on the Moor. Two or three typical farmers on 
horses bred by themselves — and we want more such men 
and cattle in this England of to-day ! — a few well-known 
residents from neighbouring villages such as they had 
passed through, Horrabridge and Yelverton and Whit- 
church folk, and several children astride ponies that were 
by no means the quietest mounts that morning. Lily was 
occupied with the children to the exclusion of the rest 
of the world, save that she observed with some puzzle- 
ment two men on rough Dartmoor ponies of the sorriest 
appearance. 

“ Will those people on the Dartmoors follow ? " she 
asked Arthur Beauman with some uncertainty. 

" Bless your heart, yes ! Keenest sportsmen of the 
lot. (Good-morning, Mr Pengelly I) There's the air of 
a family party about these meets. Everyone knows 
the farmers, and speaks to 'em." 

*' Yes, but there are farmers and farmers I " laughed 
Mrs Devereux. " The man on the fidgety horse, whose 
face is like a rising sun, is unmistakable ; but that person 
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on the pony whom yon have just addressed is such a very 
ragged specirntn 1 ” 

" Ragged or not, they are the men who own the land. 
And if yon want foxes or hares yon had best be civil.” 

A cubbing morning is always a more sociable affair 
than the regular fixtures of the real season, for even 
supposing that hounds get away they will not run far, 
and more often they are sent back to teach the cubs to 
move as soon as they hear the tufters, but are not allowed 
to kill. The Whitchurch pack were harriers, but wordd 
hunt foxes as well, should they get on the line of 
one, and it seemed that morning that several had been 
seen about and they were on to one before the master 
decided to put them back. It aU seemed to happen in 
an instant ; for people were standing about, chatting, 
speaking of the condition of the horses and altering a 
curb or a leather — and suddenly across the laughing day 
came the raw sound of the hom, and that plaintive 
whimper for blood which struck Lily Devereux with a 
little chill in the perfect, sunny morning. Somebody 
said, “ They’re off 1 ” as if it were a race, and on the left 
a stream of black and tan and white was flickering through 
the long grasses, over the side of the hill, the master and 
whip like a rearguard. It was not good going — ^Mrs 
Devereux’s heart beat a little quicker as the bay mare 
snatched at the bit and sprang straight into a long easy 
gallop, but before her a length ahead went the Iri^ roan, 
Vane-Hurst sitting down in his saddle as if he meant 
business. It was such a familiar scene to him as to be 
merely technical, but it struck Mrs Devereux as it might 
a child the first time of going out, or someone, a Colonist, 
perhaps, who though used to the saddle has never seen 
the Engli^ ideal sport. Even in the breathlessness of 
tile first rush ^e was aware of other things besides the 
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that go to make up the sport of a hunting morning. 
It was less important than she had imagined it even with 
danger to spice it and a real sense of insecurity as the 
field rushed down the hillside, not so dignified somehow 
as die had felt it afoot — ^twenty horses or so scuttering 
after a string of waving tails, twenty riders with intent 
faces and alert eyes, going, heaven knows I as reckless 
of life as if the hillside were not full of trap-holes, and all 
led by one small fox-cub turning and twisting these giants 
to his own size, as easily as a child does puppets on a 
string. This was not by any means the right mood in 
which to go hunting, and she struggled against it ; but 
the impression intruded itself that, for all the Seriousness 
of sport to the English, she and the other riders were 
trivial. Perhaps the immense size of the Moor dwarfed 
the sense of the proceedings. In a smaller country one 
sees the hunt well staged by the limit of field and wood- 
land, and men and horses and hounds loom larger, and 
fill the foreground ; but look at a small number of people 
hunting over the Moors, and the proportions extend the 
other way — it is the Moor which fills the world, and reduces 
humanity and its little businesses to the level of details. 

As the ground grew more level the horses sobered to a 
more uniform pace. The stream of white and black and 
tan ran in and out through the grass like a snake, the 
pace slowed, and someone passing Mrs Devereux said, 
“ Hounds are hunting very prettily 1 " Yes, that was it 
— ^it looked a pretty sport, unsuited to serious things, until 
suddenly arose that whimper again — the blood-call through 
the peaceful morning. Then it seemed an anomaly, to 
bring the extraordinary tragedy of death among so much 
vitality as filled the living world. There was something 
uncouth in the cry of “ Hark forward 1 — ^For'ard I — ^For'- 
ard 1 the cracking of whips and the people looking 
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neither to right nor left, straining on for the elementary 
purpose of taking one puny life. 

The check hid only been momentary, the pace 
quickened again, and before the broken ground revealed 
it the pack were upon water, over and through it, stream- 
ing away in another direction. Vane-Hurst was abreast 
with Mrs Devereux for one moment before they jumped, 
and shouted back to her — " Look out, Lily I ” — which 
was a wicked thing to say, for the first use of her Christian 
name in his mouth coming at such a moment might well 
have startled her into a blunder. As it was her heart 
leaped with her horse, and it seemed to her that Bay 
Fe3n:ie sprang straight into the air, bringing her rider 
back with a jerk as they landed. It was not a workman- 
like performance, but the mare had jumped big and 
perhaps it was creditable that Mrs Devereux had kept her 
seat in the suddenness of the movement. She forgot to be 
afraid because of the mental excitement that possessed 
her, and was far more breathless from the new stage 
marked by the hearing of her name than from the gallop. 
A stealthy, reckless joy filled her veins in following 
him, and the very chance of risk made it all the sweeter. 

Vane-Hurst was leading, and the bulk of the riders had 
begun to take the same line, recognising a horseman. 
The roan outpaced the smaller l\orses, even with the 
weight of the big man on her back, and behind came the 
sunburnt farmer on the young black, another man on a 
raking chestnut, and Mrs Devereux. Behind Mrs Dever- 
eux again there were some ten or twelve, more or less 
indifferently mounted. Suddenly, before he could avoid 
it, Vane-Hurst had led them into danger ; a dump of 
gorse through which they were riding over-hung a verit- 
able hole, a place like a miniature chalk-pit wi& broken 
sides. Lily Devereux saw the roan gather herself to- 
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gether and, pulled round to the left, take it at its narrow- 
est, for there w’as no hesitation about Teddy. Then it 
seemed to her that they were all almost on top of each 
other — ^the fanner lifting his black as cleanly as Teddy 
had done the roan, the rider on the chestnut wheeling 
sharp to the right. She had time to check Feyrie, 
scramble through, not over, and striking firm ground 
the other side gallop on again. But a terror seized her 
in remembrance of the children, and could she have 
pulled up she would have done so. When hounds 
checked again she turned abruptly to see the havoc she 
had imagined, and was amazed to And the remnant 
behind her still mounted and apparently unmoved. 

" By Jove, Teddy ! You nearly let us into it that 
time,” said Beauman, joining them as they eased their 
steaming horses. "That was an awful moment. I 
thought we were down.” 

” Yes, I didn’t see it, you know,” said Vane-Hurst 
amicably. " Did you get over all right, Mrs Devereux ? ” 
" Oh yes 1 ” Lily was surprised to find herself as in- 
different as he. " But I thought of the children — I 

wanted to look behind me ” 

" It was a scrum for a moment,” Beauman said, 
laughing. " Everyone on the top of the other. We take 
our chances on the Moor, eh, Mr Hard ? ” 

The farmer was sitting near by on his black horse, and 
looked round with a twinkle in his eye. " They call this 
an easy country,” he said. ” Well, this is the cream 
of the galloping ground.” 

'* Hark for’ard 1 — Get on to him I ” 

Again that blare of the horn, the siOii^e'aiote cutting 
the day in two, and the voice of a hoimd ^ted in forlorn 
warning. Another forward dash, a swerlib to the right, 
the water again and five horses over. Miss Dulde and her 
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brother among them. Then the hounds whipped ofi 
again, to the cry of " Get back I " 

There are many scents on the Moor/' said some- 
one discontentedly. Those people afoot ought to be 
turned off." 

f /' Why were the hounds driven back ? One of them 
spoke, anyhow 1 I could show you where they lost it." 

" They got on to another hare, I think. The Moor 
swarms with hares.” 

Mrs Devereux sat still in the sunshine and looked 
round her. The sun was climbing the heavens now, and 
oh, but the day was glorious 1 — too glorious on which 
to think of the extraordinary tragedy of death. The 
sunshine warmed the willing earth, and the physical 
landscape that went to the edges of the world ; it wanned 
the satin coats of the hunters and the backs and bosoms of 
their riders. Lily sliifted the bay mare cautiously until 
she positioned her behind Vane -Hurst, who had fallen 
into conversation with the Devonshire farmer ; his hair 
took a gloss in the light, and his huge figure showed to 
the best advantage in the saddle, though the Irish mare 
tossed flakes of foam from her fierce lips as a tribute to 
his horsemanship. There was the new look in Mrs 
Devereux's eyes as they rested on him, the absolute 
tenderness that forgot the surroundings and the whole 
day in him. 

Again “ For'ard I For'ard 1 " 

Ah ! they had it now I And keener than before on 
the lost scent the circle widened and swept away over 
the Moor, with a plunge and a rush that threatened to 
override hounds. This is not the orthodox description 
of a hunting run ; I shall give you no fifty minutes over 
the grass, or even of stone walls and bank-jumping. 
But let me assure the novice that if you keep your seat 
u 
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for the first five minutes over Dartmoor, r^ardless of 
gorse and broken ground, that you may keep it to the 
end of the day. I have no fear for MrsS)evereux now, or 
Miss Dulcie, though San Toy is fighting the curb and going 
head in air. The hounds had got a fifteen minutes' gallop 
at least, and the jolly morning was alive with the chase. 

Mrs Devereux found herself galloping side by side with 
Vane-Hurst, and without tximing her head was aware 
of him in every forward stride. Nor did she think it 
any sin any more than Bay Fe5Tie, who seemed for the 
nonce one with her. She could not tell if it were she 
who guided the horse, or the horse who simply carried her; 
for, just for the moment, she had a glitm>se of that in- 
toxicating sense of identification with her mount that 
makes the real horsewoman. Perhaps, after all, the 
enjo5mient was due to the mare’s perfect maimers and 
yet uncontrollable stride. 

“ For who can ride Feyne — dear Bay Feyrie ! — 

Hold her when she gallops through the morning ? ” 

Certainly not such a t3rro as Lily Devereux. The " quick 
burst " gave her time to feel but not be afraid, and if 
anything flinched it was her sympathy, slave to the poor 
driven thing that was making the excuse for this splendid 
abandonment of exercise. She was somehow glad, with- 
out asking herself why, when the widening prospect 
closed agam, and she looked round to find herself still on 
the open stretch of the moor, a few scattered members 
of the hunt slowing down near her, and the majority 
still hovering on the flanks of the master and his pack. 

" By Jove 1 that was a sprint 1 " said Major Teddy, 
taking out his watch. " Nearly twelve. Have you had 
enough ? ” 

“ If you have.” 
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“ Then we’ll be getting home. I think. People are 

thinning .” 

Again the relemblance of a cabbing morning to a party 
was ludicrously present to Lily’s mind, for riders did 
not ” fall out ” as on a regular day, they said farewell 
in a decorous and leisurely fashion during a check and 
hacked off in twos and threes. Near by she heard the 
Devonshire farmer urged to stay and lunch on the way 
home, and one man who seemed too popular for his good 
offered three whiskies and sodas and the loan of as many 
hunting flasks. “ You must pass my place — come in 
and have a drink,” said one man after another. “ Going 
now ? All right. I’ll come too.” “ Oh, are you off ? 
I’m riding your way.” 

Vane-Hurst turned aside to speak to Beauman, and 
returned to find Mrs Devereux walking the mare slowly 
in the wake of Mr Hard and his friends. “ All right,” 
said Major Teddy offhandedly. “ We’re all going. 
What are you looking at ? ” 

“ I am watching those men in front. Do you know 
one of them has just been offered seven drinks and 
accepted three ! He will surely be ill ! ” 

Vane-Hurst choked, and met her laughing eyes. 
" You needn’t grieve over their digestions. Men can 
take a lot out hunting. I will show you presently. 
Aren’t you thirsty ? ” 

“ I could drink the sea. But I beg you won’t demon- 
strate ! ” 

” No more than your friends in front. Let’s push on, 
please, and I’ll ask them where we can lunch.” 

They cau^t the other riders at the head of the lane 
leading to Horrabridge, and Vane-Hurst asked the way. 
" Is there anywhere that we can lunch ? I have a lady 
with me.” 
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“ Oh yes, there’s a very decent inn in Horrabridge, I 
think " — it was the man who had been offered so many 
drinks who answered — ^but he turned fol affirmation to 
Mr Hard. '* Jim, is there an inn in Horrabridge where 
a lady could lunch ? ” 

" Yes, right through the village — ^the Roborough 
Manor House." 

" Thank you very much,” said Vane-Hurst courte- 
ously, and they began to jog ahead down the lane. 

“ I like that Devon farmer I " said Mrs Devereux, 
with a restless feeling that desultory conversation 
was as armour of proof. She did not know what 
she feared in silence, but she was reluctanvt to stop 
talking. 

*' Yes, he's a good sort. There are some men whom ail 
other men know to be white — ^but I think women haven’t 
got the instinct as a rule." 

" I wonder if men’s instinct about anything is really 
keener than women’s 1 ’’ she said musingly, glad of the 
impersonal discussion. " 1 have often heard people talk 
about ‘ first impressions,’ but I don’t think I have them 
strongly myself.” 

" W^t was your first impression about me ? Can 
you remember the first time we met ? ’’ 

Now that is the most fatal question of all, and Lily 
recognised it as such. It usually comes a stage later in 
the intimacy, when other explanations have occurred ’> 
but it is bound to come. She had no intention of 
answering it, however, so long as she had an excuse for 
ignoring it, and rode on in silence all down the deep lane 
into Horrabridge. Vane-Hurst was ^nt too, which 
was ominous. At the end of the straggling houses he 
turned to the right as directed, and pulled up before the 
white fronted Inn. 
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" We can lunch here.” he said, ” if you don’t mind 
eggs and bacon." 

“ It was bac^ only the other day when I lunched with 
Lord Malbrook," Lily remarked drily, as she dismounted. 
" Where are the others ? ” 

" I don't know — gone on," he replied laconically. 
“ Have you been here before then ? " 

“ No, but we had lunch at another moorland inn the 
day you came.” 

" Well, you know the worst then 1 ” he remarked in a 
composed tone that reassured her — ^falsely. " Will you 
go in and order what you like, while I arrange about the 
horses ? ” 

She walked into a hall passage, and turned hesitatingly 
to a room on the left, where she saw a table spread with a 
white cloth and the remnants of luncheon. But it smelt 
strongly of smoke, and she retreated. 

" Have you any other room ? " she asked the woman 
who came forward to see what she wanted. "We 
should like to lunch here — ^if you have anything ? ” 

Oh yes, the inn could supply them with luncheon — 
of sorts, and there was another room. It was smaller 
than the first one Mrs Devereux had investigated, and 
looked out at the back of the inn over a glorious 
stretch of sunny open land that made the confines of 
the little parlour seem all the smaller. Lily threw up 
the window and was leaning on the sill, her troubled 
eyes resting on Horrabridge Church and its adjacent 
meadows, when Vane-Hurst returned. He seemed so 
much too large for the room that ^e had a desire to 
laugh hysterically wh^ ^e turned round. 

“ Well,” he said. " Anything to eat ? ” 

"Eggs and bacon — or bread and cheese,” she re- 
marked quietly, sitting down on the horsdiair sohi with 
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a feeling that her surroundings were a bad dream. The 
exhilaration of the morning had suddenly left her, and 
she was afraid again, though she could net have defined 
her reason. There was nothing in Vane-Hurst's face or 
manner save a certain repression to make her nervous ; 
it was more the close quarters at which she found her- 
self with him that were alarming, so that she longed to 
break down the walls and get away. If the crisis were 
to come she wished it had somehow come on the Moor, 
rather than in this cheap little room with its dreadful 
furniture and endless glass and china ornaments. It 
seemed as if all the great moments of her life were to be 
indifferently staged, for she remembered tPc dressing- 
loom at the Riding School, and the stress of the situation 
between her and Mrs Errington that had come upon her 
there. For a minute she felt that even the prosaic 
details of that background were preferable to the irritat- 
ing ugliness of the inn parlour, and turned her grave eyes 
again upon the glad green world outside. For the hills 
and valleys rose up and fell down in little heaps, and the 
outstanding moors against the sky were true Devon — a 
patchwork picture, as vivid and sunny as only the West 
Country can give in the largess of Nature's charity. 

Wane-Hurst had relapsed again into silence, but his 
presence was overwhelming to Mrs Devereux's con- 
sciousness even while she looked steadily out of the 
window. It was a relief when the brief luncheon 
arrived, and they sat down to bread and cheese, over 
which she lingered longer than he, half dreading the 
moment when the prosaic eating should be over and the 
people of the inn should leave them finally to themselves. 
She had supposed that her dawdling had looked like 
hunger, but lus comment undeceived her. 

I am afraid you have had a very poor luncheon. 
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Are you sure you will not have some cyder ? They are 
sure to have that.” 

“ No, thanks^I liked the cold water.” 

" I will tell them to clear away then, while I go and 
order the horses.” 

" Oh, are they rested ? ” she asked, with a curious 
mingling of relief and reluctance. She knew that his 
leave had been very short, and that this was probably 
the last time they would be alone together, even though 
he came over to Plym again. She had struggled and 
planned for this ; but her success hurt her none the less. 

” They will be in half-an-hour more,” he said com- 
posedly. “ I am coming back for a cigarette.” 

Then she saw that the battle was only deferred, and 
listened to his retreating feet with a heart that beat time 
to her own despair. He was some minutes gone, and 
when he returned the table was only covered with its 
white cloth, and Mrs Devereux was alone. She had 
taken off the hard riding hat, and paid some feminine 
attention to her hair, for its soft thickness was unflat- 
tened despite the severity of its dressing. It was brushed 
straight back from her forehead and twisted into a heavy 
roll at the nape of the neck to hold the elastic. Vane- 
Hurst looked at her sleek head and the clean sweep of 
her shoulders under the habit cloth as he came into the 
room, for she had her back to him again, leaning at the 
window. She heard his entrance, and the click of the 
closing door like Fate, but she did not turn round this 
time until he spoke. 

“ I want to know why you ran away from town as 
you did ? ” 

" I have told you,” she said a little wearily, as if the 
uselessness of her defence tired her. " Muriel asked me 
to Plym, and the season was over.” 
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“ That was not your reason,” he asserted still quietly, 
but with more pent-up feeling in his tone. " You ran 
away from me I ” ^ 

“ If you think so,” she said slowly, Ineasuring her 
words, " is not that sufficient to close the subject be- 
tween us ? ” 

” It would not be fair,” he said quickly. “ I want an 
explanation ” 

“ Even though you think I do not ? ” 

” Yes, because you must understand me. I am not a 
passing amusement in any woman’s hands — you cannot 
take me up and throw me down, like Chateris, for 
instance ! ” 

The blood rose to her face in her indignation. Was 
this how her suffering was to be priced ? That she had 
been the one to take it lightly ? 

" I have never dreamed of treating you like that 1 " 
she said in a low voice that shook a little. ” I knew you 
might go to India — I thought the friendship must 
end ” 

Her voice died away, for her eyes had met his at last 
across the room, and he held her as in a physical vice. 
She had never known such intentness or such power in 
a human gaze before, and her resistance fell before it. 

“ Friendship ? ” he said abruptly. “ Love I ” The 
two words caught the air like blows. Without knowing 
why, ^e uttered a little cry and pnit her hands up to her 
ears as if she could not endure the thunder of the con- 
fession. He h^ been standing by the table, only a 
foot or so away ; but he stepped forward on the cry and 
pulled her hands away and held them. 

” You must listen t " he said. “ It is childi^ to 
refuse. And we are neither of us children. Men and 
women know what sudi an experience as ours means.” 
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" ^Vhat does it mean ? ’’ she asked blankly, looking up 
into his implacable face. " Suffering ? I have felt 
that. Humi^tion ? I have drunk that cup to the 
dregs. A lo^ grey future to look forward to, becaiise 
we have dared to watch one sunrise in the present ” 

“ No 1 no I ” he broke in with soft, quick impatience, 
and his grip on her hands tightened until he hurt her. 
‘ Why should all this happen to us ? We have done 
no one any wrong — ^we have not even broken the mean- 
ingless tie that binds you — ^yet.” 

" Yet ! ” she echoed reproachfully, raising her frank 
eyes to his face. " Are you going to ask me to break it 
then ? " 

" Why not ? ” he said boldly. “ It is only a con- 
ventionality, after all. You owe nothing to the man 
you call husband, and you are nothing to him. He has 
forfeited his right to you, long since.” 

“ And for that very reason you would have me sink 
to his level ! ” she retorted quickly. ” I have at least 
kept myself clean by contrast. Would you be the one 
to drag me down ? ” 

" No,” he answered steadily. " Not down. I do 
not ask you to do the thing he did — ^to be unfaithful in 
his house — I want you to stand for the right of our love, 
bravely, in the face of all the world.” 

" I do not understand I ” she said breathlessly. He 
was leaning over her, his eyes devouring her face, and 
his breath on her hair, confusing her by the physical 
contact. Even as he spoke his arm had somdiow 
gathered her closer so that she felt the strangeness of 
his masculine strength through the close embrace. It 
came with the shock of a totally new expnience, so little 
had the early da]^ of her marriage iminressed themsdves 
on her mind. And indeed ^ had been so much a girl 
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that she had hardly felt anything but shy and vaguely 
flattered in Ainslie’s arms. It was the woman in her 
now that responded, and made her trembly all through 
with an equal tenderness. 

" I shall take you away — quite away, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth if needs be ! ” he said in a breathless 
whisper. " I know you would not accept me as a lover 
otherwise — oh, and I love you the more for it ! Let's 
throw everything else to the winds, so long as we have 
each other. It’s worth it, Lily — on my soul it is ! " 

A certain boyish recklessness in his speech made her 
feel suddenly the older. She looked up and drew back, 
checking him with a restraining hand laid on his broad 
chest. He read love in the upturned eyes and <J,rank of 
it thirstily, like a man long parched ; but when he tried 
to fold her closer the gentle resistance repelled him. 

" Kiss me 1 ” he pleaded, “ Do kiss me ! ” 

He was so sure of her, so certain of success, that she 
realised with blank dismay the task before her. For 
he knew that he loved her and she him, and all things else 
dropped into insignificance before the mighty illumina- 
tion. He was quite ready to offer her his whole life on 
the instant, and had already flung the world’s honour, 
his own future, all chances of existence, into the scale, 
in headlong fashion. There was much of the boy in him 
— ^poor Teddy ! — and it was for this characteristic also 
that she loved him, while it made her part the harder. 
To forget self she must appear more ungenerous than he, 
yet while she put his good before her own she was making 
the keener sacrifice. 

" I can’t do what you ask,” she said baldly, with dry 
lips. ” It is not that I am afraid — ^it is not because of 
any c^isure the world might give us — ^but there is much 
at stake you have not considered." 
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" Tell me 1” he said, but he was only awaiting the 
opportunity to snatch her lips, and she knew that defeat 
had not dawn^ on him yet. 

“ We are not children, as you say," she pleaded, trying 
gently to release herself. " You have hurried into this 
on impulse. Do you realise what it would mean in the 
future ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve weighed all the pros and cons,” he declared. 
‘‘ I know I am asking a big thing of you — ^but you are 
not a woman of whom one asks a little. I have been 
thinking it over ever since you left town. It is the only 
tolerable thing for both of us. We axe both in earnest, 
and ready to stand by our convictions.” 

" That is not all,” she urged. “ There are other con- 
siderations.” 

" None greater ! ” 

She turned from him in a momentary despair, and her 
eyes went blindly out at the open window, over the sunny 
hillside, and the spire of the little church pointing un* 
availingly to heaven. All the riotous joy of the morn- 
ing seemed suddenly gone from the scene, yet she felt 
vaguely, as in a dream, the great patience of the Universe, 
waiting for God. . . . 

" There must be something greater than even the 
granting of one's heart’s desire,” she said slowly, as if 
the words hardly belonged to her ” If I had only loved 
myself I should say yes, oh, so gladly 1 ” 

" Lily darling 1 ” he stammered, the eagerness to fix 
her at that confession making him dumb. He did not 
want to go on to the argument he saw in her averted 
face. 

" But I love yon," die said, more slowly still, ” and I 
will not do this thing and spoil your life. For I should 
spoil it. even though I could love you five times better 
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than I do. A man's life is larger than love, Teddy— love 
won't fill it to the margin, because it was not intended 
to do so." ft 

“ What else will you fiU it with ? " he aswad scornfully, 
" You are taking wife, children and home from me. It 
must be a large alternative you offer ! " 

Her face flashed with the suddenness of the temptation 
he had thrust upon her. It was a vision she had hardly 
dared to contemplate as yet ; but to him it had taken 
definite form. 

“ Love — and all you say " she stumbled over the 

dearer phrases — " are not a small part of a man's life ; 
but he must have them legitimately, with the responsi- 
bilities they bring. Such things come to a mat^i as the 
reason for his endeavour — the centre of his life perhaps, 
the motive power to help him fulfil his destiny. But 
we — ^we should have to steal it, and to hold it under the 
rose — ^for a time at least — ^and it would rob you of other 
things you ought to have." 

" WeU ? " he asked a little coldly, and the disappoint- 
ment in his voice cut her like a knife. 

“ Your career ! " she said, struggling to be brave. 
" Your work." 

" My career ! " he ridiculed, a little sadly. " A man 
doesn't begin a career at forty 1 I have never done any- 
thing very brilliant.” 

" You are not forty yet,” she insisted, looking up at 
the bright head that always seemed so young, and the 
vivid Iffe in his face. Teddy never looked sleepy ; 
she could hardly fancy him asleep, and there would 
be something pathetically helpless about him if he 
were, 

" Very nearly,” he said, and his lips tightened as if 
obstinate at his own failure. 
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" Wdl, you have many years before you still, and the 
vitality of ten men. You have only lacked initiative. 

I believe in you, if you do not believe in yourself.” 

” Oh, you Iwant me to be a kind of demigod 1 ” he 
protested. ” I am only a man, with a man's needs. 
Tell me this, would you rather have me a success in India, 
supposing 1 could be, and found my chance there, than 
a failure even at your side ? " 

For a minute she faltered, and it seemed to her that 
the brand of Cain was on her for loving, his cry in her 
heart : “ My pimishment is greater than I can bear ! ” 
Mrs Errington had warned her well not to lose the end 
in the means 1 And the man was waiting, with those 
intent eyes. . . . 

" I love you,” she repeated, desperately clinging to the 
one certain thing she had evolved out of her mental 
chaos. “ I want what is best for you, and I am sure 
that it is best for you to be alone, even though it means 
the end of everything for me. Don’t ask me what I 
would rather have for myself.” 

She tiimed away from him as if at the end of her en- 
durance, and sat down on the hard horsehair sofa, turning 
her pleading face to the deaf world beyond the window* 
The day had suddenly darkened, and rolling clouds were 
chasing each other through the limpid sky. It seemed 
a picture of her Ufe that had been so passingly bright in 
the morning's sunshine. 

For a minute Teddy stood by the table where she had 
left him. Then he crossed the room after her, per> 
sistently, and to her dismay knelt down at her knee, half 
encircling her with his arms. 

“ Don't send me away without you, Lily I ” he said 
hurriedly. ” You don’t know me. I want a woman in 
my life, whether it be for good or eviL . If it is you it will 
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be for good. Don't throw me over to someone worth- 
less—” 

He had leant his head against her shoulder so that the 
last words were half muffled, but it filled hpr with sudden 
terror to think that perhaps she had not known him, as 
he said — ^that perhaps she was pushing him down rather 
than dragging him up as she had meant. Her own arms 
went round his broad shoulders for a moment with an 
instinct of agonised protection. The sacrifice of her 
own life seemed to her nothing if it would help him, and 
indeed she did not think of it at all. Her mind was con- 
centrated on the horrible doubt he had raised, and she 
saw the whole world as a pitfall into which he might 
stumble without her, worse than with her. ’'She did 
not know if she prayed. Men will solemnly speak a 
shy prayer to the Deity in actual words at a crisis, 
while a woman shrieks her soul out without form or 
voice in one tremendous appeal. If there were any 
answer it must have been in the sense that by sur- 
rendering her faith in him she might take his faith in 
himself also. 

” You won’t do that 1 ” she said breathlessly, while 
for a minute she still held him, clinging to the dear reality 
of his manhood in her arms. ” And you could not lean 
on me — ^you are too strong in yourself. Y ou would never 
let any woman lead you I ” 

“ You would influence me — ^you have, ever since I 
knew you 1 ” The whisper tempted her as subtly as 
the snake’s in Eden. 

" I daren’t,” she said sharply, in her pain. " I know 
it is not for me.” 

“ You mean you would rather not undertake such a 
job ! ” he said with a hard little laugh, raising himself 
from his knees, and standing up, while her aims fell to 
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her sides, empty. " Well, if you won't you won't. I 
sha'n't ask you again." 

He walked over to the little fireplace where there was 
no fire, and^eaned his elbow on the shelf amongst all 
the china gimcracks, and dropped his sunny head in his 
hands. A vase was pushed to the edge of the shelf and 
tottered. Mrs Devereux watched it with fascinated eyes, 
and nearly cried a warning even in the midst of her 
sense of unbearable tragedy. She was facing the future 
now, even while she still held him in actual vision — a, big 
man with averted head leaning on his hand, his face 
turned from her, his very attitude pitifully despondent. 
It was no use saying that Time would heal the pain — 
that it would not always be as maddening as this. She 
knew that it would grow no better, and she looked to 
bear a keener pang with each day of better realisation 
of what she had foregone, being a woman who could not 
lie to herself. It was one of those things that are in- 
finitely worse in realisation than in anticipation, for she 
was only at the beginning of her development, and she 
could not go back. With each progressive step she would 
learn to love more rather than less, and would remember 
this man to her own hurt by the tenacity of her nature. 
The man, who was more impulsive and imaginative than 
she, had far better chances from Time — ^who is not always 
a perfect healer and consoler, in spite of the soothing 
theory to that effect. 

The silence in the room grew intolerable, and he broke 
it as if impelled. " What are you going to do with your 
own life ? Have you thought of that ? " 

" Not yet. I shall have plenty of time — ^afterwards." 

" It will be sufiftcient to remember the high ideal you 
have set for me, I suppose 1 " he said sarcastically. 
" You think that having robbed us both of what mak^ 
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life worth living, you can sit down for evermore and 
contemplate the sacrifice without dissatisfaction. I 
hope it may prove all-sufficient, once the enthusiasm of 
the moment is passed.'* 

" If one does the duty that hes nearest — " she 
faltered, as one afraid to preach — " with singleness of 
heart, there is no room for dissatisfaction.” 

*' What a woman’s theory 1 Will you find a man who 
can ? ” he asked bitterly, in his own sense of short- 
coming. 

” I find that all men can,” she answered quickly. 
” From the king to the peasant. It is a motley ideal. 
Why should you not join it ? ” 

*’ Because it is so cold 1 ” he said, with an ipipulsive- 
ness that made him seem younger than ever. ” You 
have taken all the nearness and dearness out of my life, 
and you offer me a kind of school curriculum in its place I ” 

She looked across the httle room at him with pitiful 
eyes that she might have bent on a petulant child crying 
against a justice it cannot understand. But she did not 
attempt to answer, and it seemed as if all the fire of his 
protest died out in the silence. 

“ Is my career the only barrier you have to raise 
between us ? ” he asked at last. The very tone of his 
voice was changed. It was cynical, almost indifierent. 

“There are your family ties— everything that is in- 
trinsically in your life,” she said gently. “ Have you 
thought what everyone would say ? How your father 
would regard it,? As it is your sister will hardly speak 
to me. I have seen that of late, and have realised 
why." 

“ Good heavens I I have a right to say what I will 
do with my life 1 I am not in leading strings to my 
feunily I ” he bunt out again, almost as fiercely as before. 
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" If I do riot choose to weigh their opinion, you need 
not.” 

“ You may not choose to consider them now, in the 
heat of the m|ment, but they mean a great deal to you 
in reality,” she said patiently. ” It would be a rankling 
sore if there were any breach between you and your 
people.” 

He gave a short hard laugh. “ Well, I differ from you. 
I think I should be perfectly content with the one thing 
I have missed in my life. But you will not give it to 
me. We needn't argue.” There was a pause, and he 
added quietly, Are you rested now ? ” 

Yes,” she said, and she knew then that the struggle 
was over and for a second could have fallen at his feet 
and begged him to break down her resolution, to take her 
in spite of herself. But he was already at the door, and 
she heard him give the order for the horses to be brought 
round. Then he turned and waited while she deliber- 
ately put on her hat with fingers that hardly trembled, 
and picked up her riding whip. The little commonplace 
actions seemed the knell of the tragedy. 

” Ready ? ” he said. 

” Quite,” she answered calmly, but he still stood 
holding the door, and as she reached him he bent down 
and touched her shoulder without any words. Then she 
lifted her face, as white as her name-flowers, and they 
kissed each other. But she knew that it was good- 
bye. . . . 

The day had darkened into a stormy afternoon as they 
came out into the porch, and mounted, and a few fitful 
drops of rain fell as they rode in silence up the road 
towards Yelverton. Vane-Hurst struck off across the 
down before reaching that town, and put the Irish mare 
into a gallop, for the storm was coming up behind them ; 


X 
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but Mrs Devereux had no time to think of the wind and 
the rain lashing her, for Bay Feyrie was pulling for 
home, and she had all her work cut out to hold the mare 
and to follow that figure of her guide, buckling ahead. He 
rode almost recklessly over the rough ground, steering by 
his slight knowledge of the locality, but he did not draw 
rein nor did she come abreast with him until they sighted 
some big iron gates on the right. It was the first sign 
of a habitation they had seen for some miles. 

" Lopes’ place,” he said laconically. " We strike off 
here.” 

Mrs Devereux knew the way now, but even had she not 
done so the mare would have taken her home. Fe3nie 
pricked up her ears, turned her head to thtT darkening 
down, and set ofi at a steady gallop that did not slacken 
until the lodge lights of Plym glimmered out of the twi- 
light. It was early for lamps, but the day had settled 
into a streaming downpour, and by the time they reached 
the stableyard Mrs Devereux’s habit was soaked. 

“ I am afraid you are wet through ? ” Vane-Hurst 
said with formal solicitude as the groom dismounted her. 

“ Nor more than you are,” she answered quietly. 

” Oh, I am all right. I shall not take cold,” he said 
indifferently. " Are the rest of the party back, 
Richards ? ” 

" Yes, sir. Came in at two o’clock.” 

" Will you make my apologies, Mrs Devereux ? ” Vane- 
Hurst said, turning to her. “ I want to get back to 
Plymouth as soon as the car is ready.” 

” Car’s ready now, sir,” Richau^ interpolated, touch- 
ing his cap. 

" All right— come, chauffeur,” Vane-Hurst responded, 
as the lights of the motor slowly issued from the yard, 
causing Bay Feyrie to back suspiciously. 
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“ But — ^you cannot drive all that way dripping wet ! ” 
Mrs Devereux protested in a low tone. Her anxious 
eyes looked out of a colourless face which was wet with 
the driven raiij— not with tears. She thought he glanced 
at her curiously. 

“ You need not concern yourself about me, really,” he 
said. " You are not responsible for me in the future ! ” 

She did not answer the taunt. If a child had said it 
the hurt would have been as obvious under the sting, 
and she put it by with the patience of an older person. 
All she said was, “ I really think you would be wiser to 
ask Lady Malbrook for a change of clothes and — and 
some stimulant.” He shook his head, and turned to 
the car. “ Very well, you know best,” she added quietly. 
" Good-night ! ” 

“ Good-bye ! ” he responded, accenting the final word 
she had instinctively avoided, and even as she walked up 
the broad steps to the great door she saw his lights flash 
down the drive, past her, heard the rush and vibration 
of the motor taking him out on the downs again, and 
away out of her life. 

“ Major Vane-Hurst would not stay — ^he wanted to 
get back to Plymouth and change his clothes,” she heard 
herself say collectedly as she came face to face with Lady 
Malbrook in the warmth and light of the hadl. 

" Poor Teddy 1 I hope he won’t get cold. We could 
have given him a change,” exclaimed her hostess. She 
glanced at the mask of Mrs Devereux’s white face as if 
something stirred vaguely in her conscience, and made 
her uncomfortable. " Why, you are soaking, Lily ! ” 
she went on solicitously. “Do go and change. Who 
would have thought that a day with such a bright be- 
ginning would have ended in tUs I " 

The words followed Mrs Devereux as ^e mounted the 
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stairs, like an epilogue. Half-way up the flight she paused 
a minute as if too utterly tired to go further ; but the 
remainder of the steps had to be accomplished, and as if 
^e recalled the inevitable she toiled on ^gain after the 
minute’s rest, her face fallen into a new patience. 

" ^^^lo would have thought that a day with such a 
bright beginning would have ended in—this 1 ” 



CHAPTER XVII 


“ The bridegroom, not a thought to be seen 
On his steady brow and quiet mouth, 

Said : ‘ Too much favour for me so mean ! 

For I ride — ^what should I do but ride ? ’ " 

Robert Browning. 

The Ladies Viva and Sacharissa Beauman were left in 
town for a week after their mother's departure for Plym 
Castle, partly to finish their riding and dancing lessons, 
partly because the house on the Norfolk coast whither 
they were going was not quite ready for them. The 
weather had turned wet in town, after an exceptionally 
hot summer, and it was not considered desirable to keep 
them confined in a smaller house owing to rain — ^par- 
ticularly the Lady Sweetie. It had been arranged, 
however, that the day after their last riding lesson they 
should proceed to the sea in charge of their long-suffering 
governess and nurses, and would be received by an elderly 
and adoring relative (a cousin of Lord Malbrook's) who 
was unshaken in her conviction that angel faces portrayed 
hearts of gold despite Sweetie’s flagrant wickedness 
and Viva’s puzzling ways. " Cousin Anstice " was rather 
a favourite with both children, whose expressions of 
preference took the form of unmerciful t3Tanny, and Lady 
Malbrook was really dismayed on one occasion to dis- 
cover that Sweetie had driven the elderly lady tandem 
with Viva all down the sea front, while the local trades- 
men gathered in knots to see an esteemed resident 
“ make a live fool of herself I " until rescued by nurse. 

335 
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" I can’t think why you let them do it, Anstice ! ” 
Lady Malbrook said, almost in angry tears. “ They 
behave like fiends — demons — ^to you ! And I assure you 
that they are not always so — ^unless you enoourage them,” 
she added truthfully. 

“ My dear Muriel,” said Cousin Anstice timidly, " it 
really was not very far — and our doctor has prescribed 
gentle exercise for me so often 1 ” 

“ Gentle exercise ! And Sweetie beating you with the 
butcher’s whip which you own she stole out of his cart, 
and Viva running at top speed to drag you on 1 

“ Well, weU, perhaps their high spirits made them 
forget that their old cousin can’t run as far a^ their little 
legs. But oh, Muriel ! if you had seen Sweetie when she 
begged me to be a little horse just for two minutes ! 
Her curls were all ruffled by the wind and her eyes like 
two dark stars ” 

“ Dark fiddlesticks ! ” said Sweetie’s mother wrath- 
fully. " She knows as well as you do that if she looks at 
you like that you’d give her your head to play with if 
you could! Sweetie makes eyes as much as the last 
heroine of comic opera ! ” 

Miss Anstice was shocked, but unconvinced. That 
an 3 ^hing so cherubic as her vision of Sweetie, with divine 
bare legs and cheeks faintly kissed by the sun. (Sweetie 
never burned red — she kept an Egyptian pallor), could 
harbour a malicious intention was impossible in her 
gentle mind ; and that Sweetie cherished secret hopes of 
" driving Cousin Anstice till she flopped down,” the very 
next time she went to Norfolk, was an anticipation merci- 
fully hidden from the old lady’s mind. But it is a fact 
that it was such a possibility that added not a little to 
Sweetie’s joy in leaving town. Sand castles and im- 
promptu baths in the rock pools, after being expre^y 
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forbidden to wet one's clothes, were certainly enjoy- 
ments : but they lacked the personal tyranny that was 
the breath of Sweetie’s life. In her terrific little fashion 
she loved Anstice, but the excitement of cruelty 
was an unexplained temptation to Sweetie at her present 
age. " She will outgrow it,” said that wise physician. 
Sir Francis Parkin (the “ Doctor Potts ” of his small 
patient’s list of nicknames). “ It is an irritation of the 
brain. Don’t worry yourself. Lady Malbrook, and don’t 
be too angry with her. In a way she cannot help it.” 

Lady Sweetie therefore looked forward to torturing 
her willing victim. Cousin Anstice, and left town without 
a regret behind her. Lady Viva was tom between a 
passionate love of the sea, too great to be put into words, 
and as passionate a resentment of being parted from her 
father and mother and from the Riding Master. The 
height of Viva’s ambition was to be taken to Plym Castle 
with her parents, a desire she had never breathed to 
either of them from that “ strangeness ” which Lady 
Malbrook objected to, and which had its rise in this case 
in an exquisite sensitiveness and the grief of feeling that 
she was not wanted. Lady Malbrook took her small 
dogs with her — ^prize animals, too precious to be trusted 
to servants — ^but Viva did not rank herself with “ Plym 
Boy ” and " Plym Girl.” She would be in the way, she 
would ^ out of place — she knew it as keenly as if Lady 
Malbrook had carelessly explained it to her, but she gave 
neither of her parents the chance to so explain it. 

“ Some day, when I’m quite grown up. I’ll tell them. 
I sha’n’t mind then,” said Viva to her own heart. But 
she never grew up to the extent of overcoming her own 
innate characteristics, and the tragedies of her life_at 
seventy would be the same as at ten years. 

It was a great grief to part from' the Riding Master^ 
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because she would not see him for two months at least ; 
but she was fairly confident that the lessons would be 
renewed in the autumn, because it was an easy and prac- 
tical way of accustoming both children tp ride to send 
them out with the master or Durban, even though they 
should be in no particular need of further tuition. Their 
last lesson was taken in the School on account of its 
being a wet day ; not on this occasion for some mis- 
demeanour of Sweetie’s ; but it promised to be stormy 
inside as well as out, owing to that lady’s rising spirits 
at the prospect of immediate holidays, change, Sind poor 
Cousin Anstice. 

" We’re going away to-morrow ! ” she announced 
boastfully, as soon as the lesson had begunr “ We're 
going to the sea. We’re going for ever so, ever so long ! ” 
And I suppose you’re very glad ? ” said the Riding 
Master, smiling down into the brilliant, excited eyes. 
Sweetie tossed her curls and gave a little laugh of 
absolute intoxication, as if her vitality bubbled over. 

“ I’m gladder than gladder than glad ! " she half 
chanted, tilting her head back to look up at the skylight 
on which the rain was pattering dismally. “ No more 
silly old rain — ^no more stupid old streets — no more 
Lessons ! ” (With a glance out of the long-shaped eyes 
at the Master.) "Good-bye, old London! gopd-byel 
good-bye 1 " She broke suddenly and unexpectedly into 
a bar of a song she had heard her mother sing, and ren- 
dered it perfectly in her sweet, childish voice. The 
Riding Master* could hardly help the laugh that rose to 
his lips as he said ; " Sh 1 — sh ! — sh 1 — ^you’ll frighten the 
pony.” 

" Are you going to have a holiday ? ” asked Lady Viva 
on his other side, looking up in her turn. He could not 
avoid thinking what beautiful faces they were that were 
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raised to him — ^both children so vivid and brilliant that 
their parents must indeed be more than mortal not to 
feel pride in them. And then his thought flashed back 
to another f^ce he had seen not so long since — a. fair 
woman whose own loveliness had seemed to fill the gallery 
with the grace of sunshine — and he found the origin of all 
this spendthrift beauty there. 

“ I am going away for three weeks later on,” he said, 
in answer to Viva’s question. “ When all my pupils 
have left town, and don't want me any longer.” 

” Only three weeks ! ” said Viva, wrinkling her brows. 
“ Isn’t that a very little holiday ? ” 

" It’s all I can afford, my lady. I have to work very 
hard, you see.” 

" I wish we could take you with us,” said Viva, sighing. 
” That would be nice ! And Mr Durban could do your 
work.” 

" And how about Mr Durban’s holiday ? — Sit up, 
please. Lady Sweetie ! ” said the Riding Master, his 
quick eye detecting his younger pupil in a very negligent 
attitude while he chatted with her sister. “ I don’t 
want your last lesson to leave me thinking that I have 
not even taught you to sit properly I >^en you go 
away I hope you will get some riding and try to remem- 
ber ev^thing I have told you.” 

The Riding Master could not help being a trifle didactic 
in his homilies, and the Lady Sweetie resented an3^hing 
in the way of righteousness thrust upon her. Her dark 
eyes lightened with a flash that her world knew well ; 
but her tone was one of dreamy speculation while she 
sat up as requested. 

" I wonder if Satan can ride ! ” ^e said with apparent 
irrelevance. 

Now this was ominous — a. reference to the Prince of 
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Darkness generally preceding an obsession by him 
according to Lady Sweetie's explanation of her subse- 
quent behaviour ; but the Riding Master, not being so 
accustomed to such references as her parents and 
guardians, was on the point of administering a reproof 
when he was stopped by Viva. 

" Don't take any notice if you want her to be good I " 
she whispered warily. " Perhaps she'll forget — diet's do 
something 1 " 

“ Trot ! ” said the Riding Master, feeling very much 
as if it were a concession to wickedness. But the fracas 
was averted for the time being at any rate, and the 
Master kept them wisely on the move for the rest of the 
lesson, which he made a short one. Viva sighGd slightly 
as he lifted her down from the saddle at the end, and told 
her that he was very pleased with the way she had 
ridden ; but Sweetie hardly waited to say good-bye 
before she rushed across the School waving her riding 
stick and chanting a kind of paean of liberty — All 
old horrid lessons over — off to the sea ! Good-bye, old 
Jones — I'm jolly glad — ^you're — ^not — coming — too ! " 

“ Lady Sweetie ! " said the exasperated nurse, seizing 
her by the arm as she rushed into the gallery, and giving 
her a slight shake. How can you be so rude and 
naughty ! I'll write to your mamma, that I will, and 
you won't be allowed any treats for a week ! " 

" Don't ! " said the child angrily, swinging herself 
free and making for the dressing-room. “ You can tell 
Mummie just .what you like, and I don't care ! So 
there ! " She did care in her heart, for she knew that 
she was risking a week's pleasure for the irresistible im- 
pertinence to the Riding Master, if it reached Lady Mal- 
brook's ears. But the intoxication of her own high 
spirits and the prospect of the holidays were too much 
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for Lady Sweetie’s prudence. She was over-excited, as 
both sisters were apt to be far more easily than any of 
their elders — save the Doctor — could realise, and when 
she danced out into the gallery again with her cap and 
coat on she was pale rather than red with the suppressed 
turmoil in her veins. Nurse was still dressing Viva, so 
Sweetie looked over the edge of the " Royal Box ” and 
observed that the next pupil was the pale, timid child 
she disliked by instinct — ^the boy whom she had tried to 
frighten before. Sydney Errington was indeed taking 
his last lesson also, and sitting his pony with a better 
balance and grip than seemed possible when he first came 
to the School. He did the Master’s infinite patience and 
determination great credit, and was allowed to have his 
lesson without anyone looking on, his foreign nurse 
fetching him after it was over. Sweetie longed to fling 
a taunt at him, but she realised that it was too far off 
to be effective ; she curbed her temper therefore until 
Nurse and Viva appeared, and then ran downstairs in 
front of them, bubbling over with mischief, and the desire 
to do something unusually naughty to mark her leave- 
taking — a dramatic exit that should draw attention to 
herself. As it chanced, Durban had just passed through 
the door by which the horses came into the School, and 
had le^it open. He was not in sight, but Sweetie saw 
her opportunity and grasped it. She turned to the left 
instead of into the passage leading out into the street, 
and charged full into the School, shouting at the top of 
her voice : 

“ Look out, boy 1 Your pony's going to kick 1 
You’ll fall 1 Hoo-roo-oo-h 1 ” 

The wild yell in the high childish voice caught an echo 
from the hollow end of the School where the Riding 
Master stood waiting for a fre^ horse to be brou|^t to 
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him while he criticised Sydney's seat. He turned at the 
sound and saw the small, disobedient figure with flourish- 
ing arms advancing on Sydney and the pony, but he was 
too late to prevent what happened. Swpetie pranced 
straight at the pony, gesticulating and shouting, meaning 
to frighten him and make him swerve. She did not in 
the least mind Sydney getting a fall, for she had had 
dozens herself, and thought nothing of them, being with- 
out fear and dropping nimbly from the saddle once she 
lost her balance. But Sydney had neither her nerve 
nor her horsemanship. He saw her advancing on him 
and gave a wild jerk to the reins, startling his pony still 
more. The little beast plunged and reared ^suddenly, 
as much to avoid Sweetie as from fear, for with a horse's 
wonderful care for human beings he was doing his best 
to help kicking her. But Sydney was too inexperienced 
to know this, and lost his head. Unheeding the Riding 
Master's cry of, ** Let him go ! Lower your hands ! " 
he pulled still harder, the pony lost his balance, and both 
came over together on to the tan, the pony rolling over 
his rider before he picked himself up like a cat and dashed 
for the open door that Sweetie had left, to regain his 
stable. 

Sydney Errington lay still where he had fallen, his 
forlorn little fair head on the tan, and his liinp body 
horribly motionless. He looked so like a dead boy that 
for the minute Sweetie was half paralysed by what she 
had done. She was creeping closer to look at him when 
the Riding Master reached the spot in his rush across the 
School to the rescue, and, looking up, the cause of all the 
mischief saw his face. For a minute Sweetie paused, 
more frightened than she had ever been in her life ; 
then without one word she fled headlong, reaching the 
outside door to the street just as her nurses had missed 
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her. The rest oi her party haviiig been in the passage, 
had not witnessed her naughtiness and its dire result, but 
she caught her nurse’s hand with breathless terror and 
dragged her outside the school. " Come home — come 
home quick ! *’ she said, panting. " I want to get home. 
Oh, Nursey, do come ! ” 

There was a half-caught sob in the imploring tones, 
and the bewildered woman began mechanically to lift 
both her charges into the cab that had been called for 
them. “ What has happened ? Where did you get 
to ? ” she demanded suspiciously. 

'* Nothing ! ” muttered Sweetie, turning her white face 
and trembling lips even from Viva. 

“ I believe you were up to somethii^ — ^Ada, go back 
and see what has happened,” said Nurse to the under 
maid, half in curiosity it must be owned. 

The girl was only gone for a few seconds, and came 
back looking as scared as Sweetie. 

” There has been an accident — a little boy is hurt, and 
Mr Durban’s telephoning for his people ! ” she sadd, 
" We’re not to wait. Nurse— the Master sent me off in 
double quick time. He says he’s going to write and tell 
Lady Malbrook what you did. Lady Sweetie, and he'll 
never have you here again. My ! he was in a passion I ” 

Then Lady Sweetie broke down and burst into a storm 
of teatsT The overstrain of excitement was brin ging 
its own reaction, coupled with the fright she had received 
in meeting the Riding Master’s eyes. There was no need 
to tell her that he was angry. For once she was 
thoroughly cowed, even by the memory of his face. 

Yet if she could have seen him after she rushed from 
the School she would not have witnessed that overwhelm- 
ing wrath that in her childish mind was almost an 
awful thing, and which she had an unusual dread would 
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follow and overtake her even when she reached the safe 
shelter of her own home. She had left the Riding 
Master little time to be angry indeed. All his energies 
at the moment were absorbed with the victim of the 
accident. 

He picked up the inert little body, dashed through the 
door and up the stairs — along the gallery to the dressing- 
room, cadling " Rivers I ” The urgency of his own 
voice did not strike him, but it seemed as if his will had 
brought the woman to the dressing-room even as he 
reached it himself. She held out her arms with i shocked 
exclamation. 

" Little Master Errington ! An accident, sir ? ” 

" Yes — ^lay hinj down — see where he’s hurt «' you can. 
I’m going to the telephone ” 

Down again, three steps at a time, to the instrument, 
the receiver to his mouth almost before he had remem- 
bered Mrs Errington’s number. One of the servants 
spoke to him, and he heard an exclamation like the care- 
taker’s at his news, but her mistress was in and would 
come at once. He had rung off before she had time to 
ask for details. 

He had not been gone five minutes from the dressing- 
room before he was there again, though in the meantime 
he had paused to fling an order to one of the njen to go 
to the nearest doctor — ^take Champion— quick ! Rivers 
opened the door to his knock, but barred the way to his 
entrance. 

" Mr Lance^you can’t come in ” 

"Why? Is he dead?" 

" No — ” she answered the quick fear in his tones with 
a dismay he did not understand. " There’s something 
very queer — I don’t know how to tell you, sir." She 
leaned forward and whispered, with a furtive glance past 
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him into the dim shadows of the gallery. He stared at 
her as if he did not take in what she said, and reiterated, 
" What ? " 

“ Yes, sir — I half undressed the child ” 

The Riding^aster pulled himself together with a jerk, 
and the brows over his grey eyes were knotted. “ Well ! ” 
he said roughly, “ That is not the point. What in- 
juries ? ” 

“ Not many, I think — ^it was only a faint. I will go 
back " 

“Yes, go back and wait. I have sent for a doctor, 
and — ^Mrs Errington.” Their eyes met through the dusk, 
hers with a questioning fear, his with curt dismissal in 
them. Rivers turned back into the room, and the 
Riding Master shut the door gently, as if he shut a secret 
in that must not escape. He stepped back into the 
gallery and stood a few minutes, thinking. The shadows 
were gathering thickly there, for the light had not been 
switched on in the School and only the dim gleam of the 
rainy afternoon through the glass roof lit up the place. 

Then suddenly from the stairway into the gallery 
emerged a hurrying figure, and he saw Mrs Errington 
but a few seconds before she reached him. They stood 
still and looked at each other for a moment, while the 
rain beat on the glass like an overcharged human heart. 
It seemed their pulses made audible. 

“ Is he— killed ? ” she said. 

“ No — I hope not much injured. I have sent for a 
doctor.” 

“ How was it ? ” 

“ Little Lady Sweetie Beauman escaped from h^ nurse 
and ran back into the School — ^they had just had their 
lesson. Sydney was frightened and tried to pull the 
pony out of her way — ^theyboth came down together—” 
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" Where is he ? ” 

" In there — " he pointed with his left hand to the dress- 
ing-room, but had never moved his eyes from her face, 
and the brows above them were still (^wn. 

“ Is anyone there ? ” 

» Rivers ” 

She moved closer to him, and boldly peered into his 
face. Then she drew a sharp breath. “ So you know ! ” 
she said. 

“ The woman undressed the child to see what in- 
juries ” 

" And found, not a boy but a girl I ” Suddenly sire 
flung up her head with a little low laugh that startled him. 
If she had seen possible death in front of her '"she might 
have laughed like that. He turned his face from her, 
for the first time, frowning at the floor. 

“ You want to know the reason of the fraud, I suppose 
— though it is fairly obvious ! ” she said, and the ex- 
citement ran on in her tones as if she were almost at a 
pitch of delirious enjoyment. Perhaps the situation 
stung her quick blood to a mad passion. " Everything 
depended on my having a child — an heir to Errington, 
you see, and the boy who would have saved me died in 
his infancy. I had been a neglected wife for ten years 
— I ! ” The touch of her clenched fist upon her heart 
was magnificent. “ My husband had tired of me — ^kept 
me half acknowledged in a little comer of the world 
where no one knew me. I hated him — I almost laughed 
when he was dead. And then I found that I was to have 
nothing — ^nothing to pay me for my heU of married life ; 
I was to be oiUy the doubtful widow of a well-known 
roui, without the position of your stolid landed gentry 
that he had promised me. Not 1 1 They wanted an 
heir — ^they should have one.” 
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She did not pause for breath, but because his stem 
face asked a question through the monotonous rain and 
the shadows. 

“ I took my sister's child," she said rapidly, with a 
movement of the hands that half dismissed the subject. 
" Her parents were both dead, and there was no one to 
interfere. Why choose her ? Because she was the only 
child I could force to do exactly as I told her — I could 
paralyse her into obedience. I dressed her as a boy, 
and brought her home with her native nurse to attend 
on her — I had to trust Transito with the secret, but the 
woman was devoted to me more than to the child." 
A little smile of self-conscious triumph and vanity 
flashed into her eyes even as she mentioned this small 
homage. " It was a nuisance her being a girl. But I 
hoaxed them all — ^yes, even the family solicitors and the 
stupid, chivalrous boy who owned Errington in reality. 
I should have played the game out too, had the child 
been anything but a poor rat of a thing with no red blood 
in her veins 1 She was bound to ruin it somehow, for 
all her fear of me." 

"You forced a timid little girl into playing the part 
of a boy and pretending the courage she could not have ! " 
he said at last in a tone of mingled rage and contempt 
for his owjj unconscious share in it. The child's agonised 
tears and cry of " I'm falling ! " had a new meaning now. 

He had not expected justification, and felt dully sur- 
prised when the woman pressed eagerly upon him, 

" It was not my child I " she said quickly. " I never 
really ill-treated her — she was so easily cowed. Had it 
been my child do you think it would have been that white- 
faced, poor-spirited thing ? " His reluctant eyes saw 
her beauty grow brilliant and glow with life and colour 
in defiance of any visible reason. Her lips trembled stiU 

Y 
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and pleaded against the repulsion of his face. She was 
dangerous and vital and yet as wax before the heat of 
his anger. 

" My baby died soon after it was bom — I never had 
another child ! ” she said in a lower tone.^ ** Sometimes 
I was sorry — and sometimes glad. It would have been 
English and feelingless. All these Englishmen who 
swear they love me are puny in their passions — all but 
you.*' She paused now as if for breath, and he heard her 
pant as if she had been mnning. “ If I have another 
child — I want — you to be its father " 

He had no time to recoil for she was upon him, her face 
hot with love even through the dusk, her warm figure 
pressed against his hard chest. Her arms were round 
his neck and her mouth against his, caressing the set 
lips. He could feel the warmth of her breath upon him, 
and the scent of her hair was in his nostrils. His muscles 
tightened all through his body, and he tried not to gasp. 

I shall have to leave England — now,** said the wooing 
lips that were so close to his own. ‘‘ Come away with 
me — ^back to South America. I have plenty of money — 
we should be happy 1 happy ! happy ! '* 

The Riding Master was shocked. He had, perhaps, as 
her instinct told her, capabilities of passion less under 
estraint because more elementary than the mpre refined 
class of Englishman — ^but they were not for her. Possibly 
some element of the peasant in him made her avowal 
the more shameless in his eyes. It is certain that his 
ideal of a lady was not that of the woman who threw 
herself upon his manhood like this. Whatever physical 
response the mere contact of her beauty may have drawn 
from him — ^beyond his will — ^there was no mental soften- 
ing of his lips or eyes as he released himself awkwardly 
enough, and stepped back literally against the wall. 
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“ Madam— excuth me ” he stammered, and the 

little lisp was triumphant again. 

Her arms had fallen from their wild clasp under the 
iron patience of his compelling touch. She stared at 
him for a moiAent as if she could not believe in her re- 
jection. For this that she had offered other men would 
have flung honour— life itself— to the winds. She was 
incredulous of failure. . . . And then the blood surged 
over her face until she hid it with a movement of supreme 
humiliation in her hands. In the same instant she 
turned from him and had swept out of the gallery with a 
swifter movement than she entered it. He heard the 
swish of her gown as it passed the stairs, and stumbled 
forward stupidly with the old habit of seeing that the men 
attended to her — called her a cab if her own carriage were 
not waiting. Then he checked himself. There was no 
need, and— he could not follow her. 

The gallery was nearly dark, but it seemed an un- 
familiar place to the Riding Master for the moment, as 
the scene of some sort of earthquake that had swept 
through it. With a natural gesture he pulled the silk 
handkerchief out of his cuff and passed it over his forehead, 
pushing away the bright crisp hair as he did after hard 
riding. His face in the dim light looked dazed. His only 
feeling was still tliat he had been extremely shocked. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


“ Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 

And ships are tossed at sea, 

By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he. 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again.*’. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The whole thing was so simple, when the story was — 
partially — ^made public. Mrs Errington, the dangerous 
widow, the wicked success of one season, was nothing 
but a splendid fraud who had appropriated the Errington 
estates for a time by a bold piracy. She was indeed 
Gerald Errington’s wife, but she was not the mother of 
an heir, and Errington and such money as was entailed 
went back to Sir Digby. She had substituted her sister’s 
child for her own which had died in infancy, as she had 
told the Riding Master, and had simply produced her 
own boy’s birth certificate as proof of Sydney’s identity. 
During the last years of her husband’s life they had 
bad no settled abiding place even in that obscure comer 
of the world where she had avowed he had hidden her, 
but bad moved about from place to place across the 
Continent, from Chili to the Argentine and even into 
Bolivia. It was Gerald Errington’s preference for hiding 
himself and his history in the least accessible parts of 
South America which had made the deception at all 
possible. Jewel knew that it would be difficult to trace 
her history even from the date of her marriage, though 
the certificates she produced were all in order, and she 

340 
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calculated that the few English people she had met 
abroad were not likely to cross her path in England. 
For the rest she trusted to luck — ^very much as Wagpaw 
did when he ran for the National. 

After the nine days’ wonder had been talked out, society 
forgot her as an unpleasant incident, and welcomed the 
young man, who had always been popular, back to his 
own again. The actual details of the discovery of 
Sydney’s sex were carefully suppressed, and beyond an 
outline in some of the society papers the scandal was 
treated leniently by the press. The Malbrooks’ influence 
was exerted in this. They did not want Lady Sacharissa 
Beauman figuring in public in her remarkable disobedi- 
ence, or as an instrument of Providence in laying bare the 
fraud. It might have been an unpleasant notoriety for 
the School as well, however blameless the authorities 
there, and so the version of the discovery that was gener- 
ally accepted was that the supposed heir to Errington 
was out riding and the pony took fright and bolted. 
The child was not much hurt, only stunned, but his 
examination by a doctor who was hastily summoned 
resulted in the exposure of the hoax. The name of the 
School and the Ridihg Master never occurred in con- 
nection with the story, nor did that of Lady Sweetie. 

“ If Swegtie once heard that she had been the goddess 
from the machine we should never, never make her 
realiseher own disgrace,” said LadyMalbrook distractedly. 
“ And someone would be sure to let it out. At present 
she is really subdued — ^more so than I have ever known 
her — ^and she sees that she might have been the cause of 
the other child’s death. It was really a very fortunate 
thing for Dulcie Vane-Hurst and young Errington ! ” 
she added candidly in the same breath. 

" Of course we can't send the chil^en back to the 
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Riding School," said Lord Malbrook decisively. " Indeed 
the Master would not have them, I expect." 

" Good gracious, no ! I would not have them inside 
the place again — I have told Sweetie that no one will 
teach her to ride after what she has don^. (Of course I 
am sending all the pupils there that I can : it is only 
due to him — I mean to the School.) Viva and Sweetie 
will have to ride with the coachman in the country. 
I am so nervous now I won’t trust them in town." 

" It seems rather hard on Viva," said Lord Malbrook 
thoughtfully. " That imp Sweetie is always spoiling 
somebody else’s show." 

"It has been a general upset, and has ^worried me 
most dreadfully," Lady Malbrook acknowledged. 
" Viva has cried herself sick over the whole affair. She 
begged and prayed to go back just once to say good-6ye 
and tell them how sorry she was — ^she is ultra-sensitive, 
and I suppose Sweetie’s escapades make her feel in- 
volved in some way. I told her nobody could blame 
her, but that I did not think any of us would be very 
welcome at the School just now ^ I really don’t, George 
— I should be ashamed tcf show my face there ! " 

" I called and saw the Riding Master that week-end I 
had to run up to town,” said Lord Malbrook quietly. “ I 
felt we owed him a personal expression of regi^t." 

" You didn't ! — ^What did he say ? " asked her lady- 
ship curiously. 

" Oh, he took it very well. He is a civil, hard-working 
young fellow’ I should think. I was distinctly sorry that 
the children must be taken out of his hands before I left — 
a feeling I certainly did not look to have when I braced 
myself to an apology ! " 

" Well, they certainly can't go there again— either 
of them,” said Lady Malbrook decisively. ” Anstice 
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says that Viva looks like a ghost, and Sweetie is sullen. 
I hope they will soon shake down again. Children so 
quickly get over things." 

But it was Lady Malbrook who " got over ” it sooner 
than her daughters, owing to a fortunate litter of puppies 
from Plym Girl, which distracted her mind and made her 
oblivious of everything except the date of the forth- 
coming’ show by the Ladies' Kennel Club. Cousin 
Anstice had her hands full, what with Sweetie's Ishmael 
attitude and Viva fretting herself into a feverish state 
for which she could find no adequate explanation. After 
her mother's suggestion to her that she would be unwel- 
come at the Riding School on account of Sweetie's 
naughtiness, the child did not confess the cause of her 
tiny tragedy, even to her gentle old cousin. Deep down 
in her heart she kept the memory of her hero, but she 
would not ask even to say good-bye to him as he did not 
want to see her again. The incident passed away from 
the Beauman children's lives as from the rest of the social 
world after a time, and Sweetie forgot as soon as she was 
allowed, and Viva had new enthusiasms, though the 
impression of the Riding Master was never wholly effaced 
as that of a kind, strong friend who had stood firm as a 
rock amongst the more shifty figures of her neurotic 
childhood. They were destined never to meet again 
until twelve years later at a great Horse Show a well- 
known and sporting Earl was present with his wife, the 
most beautiful Countess in England, and his lordship 
stopped to congratulate one of the prize-winners, a 
thick-set fair man in middle age. The beautiful Countess 
stopped too, perforce, but a second later she made one 
of her lovely impulsive movements forward, holding out 
both her hands. 

" Oh I " she said with tears and laughter struggling 
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in her voice. “ I think you taught me to ride when I 
was a little girl 1 Are you — Lancelot ? " 

Mrs Errington left London the night of Sydney's 
accident — ^must have left it indeed, it was calculated, but 
an hour or so after she went to the Riding School. Such 
w’omen as Jewel Errington, meteors of the social solar 
system, are ready for sudden Sittings and not hampered 
by their surroundings as are those leading less precarious 
lives. She was out of England by the time that the 
story was in Sir Digby's hands and his solicitors began 
to make inquiries — inquiries soon stopped by the young 
man himself, who aided the Malbrooks in suppressing the 
whole matter from*the public. The woman Trausito was 
left to look after the child, but she had no instructions, 
and was as helpless as the unfortunate victim of th» 
whole plot — ^the little girl herself. Sir Digby found him- 
self left to deal with the house in Little May fail Street, 
servants and all, and having paid off the latter and dis- 
posed of the lease, he freed himself from all obligations 
and could enter into his inheritance with a joyful mind — 
were it not for the fact that his own hand had knotted 
the scourge for his punishment. He was not bound to 
fulfil any rash promise he might have made to his cousin's 
widow ; her own actions had tacitly delivered him, and 
she herself confirmed it. Only, the promise hid been 
made, and in the bitterness of his spirit Digby Errington 
alone knew what those few weeks of madness had cost 
him, and would cost him, all his life. The man who 
borrows of his own youth finds that he has dealt 
with a merciless usurer, and pays interest that 
hampers his capital to the end of his life. Sir Digby 
received one remarkable letter from Jewel Erring- 
ton that would last him in shame for many years. 
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It was a heartless letter, written by a woman lashed to 
wound somebody in revenge for her own smart — ^but 
that he did not know. In it she merely asked one thing 
of him in return for the payment ol all debts between 
them — a revocation flung in his face like the insult of a 
gauntlet — and that was that he should send her horse 
Negrito to France to a certain agent. It was the same 
animal that had nearly killed her in the stable the first 
time he went to her house — the black horse she habitually 
rode — ^he remembered it well. He did as she requested, 
and without question consigned the horse to the person 
she mentioned, probably for transmission after his 
mistress, but this lie did not know or care to find out. 
Jewel passed out of his life, and he never heard more 
of her career — ^he knew that it must be a stormy one. he 
faared fatal for herself and others. There was no effort 
at prosecution, and such debts as she had contracted 
he assumed the right to settle as nearest male relative. 
The solicitors accused him of quixotism. His own 
conscience accused him of an escape that was too frightful 
for acknowledgment. 

There remained the child, Sydney — or Dolores as she 
said was her real name. Sir Digby would have eagerljr 
undertaken her maintenance, but the matter was taken 
out of his hands by a demand from such an unlooked- 
for quarftr that he found himself overruled before he 
realised it. Lily Devereux wished to adopt the homeless 
waif, and her reasons were so quietly stated that protest 
died into shamed whispers. She was a childless woman, 
she had independent means, it was more suitable that 
the little girl should be in her care than Sir Digby's and 
— she meant to do this thing. The only complication 
was the known scandal with regard to Ainslie Devereux 
and the woman who had posed as the child's mother. 
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and of this no one did more than hint to Lily. As Lady 
Malbrook had said, they never dared to speak plainly. 
She went her serene way, and accomplished her project 
without hindrance or delay, and the little girl passed into 
her hands as if she were indeed the human ciiattel she had 
seemed destined to be by Fate. But Lily’s were wise 
hands, if inexperienced. In spite of passionate protest 
she dismissed the woman Transito and sent her back to 
her own country, disliking the association with her, and 
rightly considering her influence singularly undesirable. 
The child’s name was Dolores Da Costa, her Irish* mother 
having married a Spanish American ; but both parents 
being dead there was little likelihood of any ^objection 
being made by her aunt. Jewel Errington, who was her 
natural guardian. Lily called her Dolly, and by degrees 
she almost lost her foreign name, which dropped inlo 
the forgetfulness of things well passed. 

Of one scene that occurred with regard to the adoption 
the world at large knew nothing, though speculation 
as to how Ainslie Devereux would take the inclusion of 
the child in his household was rife, until it was discovered 
that her adoption was an accomplished fact. Lily 
Devereux wrrote to her husband from Yorkshire, which 
was her native place and where she had taken the child 
at once after gaining possession of her. Her letter merely 
explained her action, and announced her intention of 
keeping Dolly. He answered the letter in person, but 
when they stood face to face he knew that he was worsted 
before he spoke. 

" Is this revenge, Lily ? " 

Her large eyes looked at him as if she hardly caught his 
meaning. Then she flushed — ^a slow colour that meant 
natural indignation. 

I had no such idea," she said coldly. " It was the 
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loneliness of the child that appealed to me, her helpless- 
ness flung on to the world like this, and the certainty that 
she would not be claimed from me/' she added signifi- 
cantly. 

“ But — ^tHls particular child " 

I owed Mrs Errington a debt ! " she said calmly. 

He misunderstood, and flushed in his turn. 

Of which you knew nothing/' went on his wife. “ It 
lay between us two. My choice fell on this child naturally 
enough. I am glad to adopt her since I shall never have 
children of my own." 

Her quiet assertion was not a challenge, yet he looked 
at her almost as if she had thrown down a gage. She 
met his eyes which had suddenly grown warm and blue. 
" And that you do not know ! " he said in a low tone that 
’was almost unsteady. 

She shrank away from him with a sudden disturbance 
of her calm, a little revulsion at having to recognise the 
male animal again. " Ainslie," she said deliberately, 
" it is better we should quite understand each other. 
Hitherto I have avoided putting things into words, but 
as this matter of the child has arisen it is an opportunity 
to speak once and then fall back into the decency of 
silence. I will never live with you as your wife again. 
If you j)refer it we need not even be under the same roof, 
though for the sake of appearances I am quite ready to 
go on as we have for so long. But you must never for a 
moment think that I shall alter my mind." 

He caught his little fair moustache between his teeth 
in the old way, and the resentment in his face was un- 
disguised. In some strange way she knew that what he 
resented was the alteration in her, the developed mind 
and body that had made him desire her again, even more 
than her refusal to yield to that desire. For a minute 
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he seemed inclined to struggle against her d^ial, thinking 
perhaps that a woman’s " no " meant a man’s lighting 
chance ; but the utter repose of her attitude after die 
had given vent to her ultimatum was more convincing 
than protest. He knew that there was a Stronger will 
than his own to combat here, and that he was beaten before 
he spoke. If behind her denial he dimly surmised another 
personality, he was too much of a gentleman to ask 
questions even of himself. 

“ Very well,” he said, and his tone was at least as 
under control as her own. “ I am not a beggar to ask 
favours, Lily. You will get no annoyance from me. 
Might I warn you of your own position ? ” 

“ As how ? ” 

“ You are a young woman, married and not married — 
as you decree — ^but the world will not know that you are 
invulnerable however patent it may be to me. The last 
few months have shown you your own powers, have 
they not ? There are other men besides myself to whom 
your atmosphere might be — ^misleading. I am not 
suggesting that their homage might be a temptation to 
you, but has it ever struck you that the temptation might 
lie in yourself ? ” 

" You need be under no apprehension with regard to 
your name,” she answered him slowly. " I Ijave a 
certain sense of loyalty that would keep me strictly to 
the vows of marriage so long as we agree to preserve the 
outward semblance. If I had ever meant to throw off 
the responsibility I feel towards you, I should have left 
you openly, and then I might have considered myself free 
to go my own way. As long as I live in your house you 
can be assured that I am faithful to the figurative tie 
that binds us.” She turned her face from him suddenly, 
as one who sees a light afar off. ” And as for other 
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men,” she said in a curious hushed voice, " I am bullet 
proof.” 

And then he understood, and knew that his case was 
indeed hopeless. 

It is a popular fallacy that when men and women 
commit conventional sin together it is always the woman 
who suffers. In the case of such women as Jewel this is 
by no means the case. It was Digby Errington who 
suffered from his brief madness with her, but the woman 
went scot-free, with hardly a thought flung back to him. 
Jewel’s experiences were so simply physical that they left 
no mental mark on her at all. The occasion on which 
she did suffer was before a tribunal of her senses — ^the 
only one she knew — when she was repulsed by the man 
t)n whom, though he was not of her class, she had set her 
heart. Then indeed it was her turn to pay in thwarted 
desires and bitter humiliation — an outrage of body and 
mind together. But for Sir Digby she suffered nothing, 
nor could she have understood the burden that she thrust 
upon him. His punishment began when he found him- 
self free, denuded of the poor satisfaction of righting 
himself in his own eyes, with no compensation demanded 
of him for his folly save the bitter judgment of his better 
self. The report of his marrying Jewel Errington had 
never reached Dulcie. Her faith in him was unshaken, 
and by some strange freak of nature he loathed himself 
the more for that. He paid and paid again every time 
he met her clear eyes, saddened a little by the experience 
that had come to her during the short space they had 
been parted, and had to listen to her sensitive confidences. 

Teddy has gone to India — and I am glad, Digby 1 " 
she whispered in the safe comfort of his arms. Does 
it not sound impossible ? He won't be back for years 
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— ^perhaps he may take his leave shooting in the Hima- 
liyas even — and yet I am almost relieved. Oh, it was so 
dreadful ” 

" My poor pet ! ” he said helplessly, facing the point of 
view of extreme youth and girlhood with a man’s despair. 

“ You must not blame human nature too much ” 

" It might have been a tragedy 1 ” Dulcie reminded him 
gravely. " When we were down at Plym together I felt 
as if I could not breathe the same air with her at times 1 

And then that dreadful moment when Teddy came ” 

" Dear,” he said in desperation, " why need you dwell 
on it all ? After all it was a friendship and no more. 
You see yourself that nothing came of it.” ^ 

“ But — ^but — ^you don’t know — I felt it was real I 
That morning we went cubbing — ^Teddy had promised to 
go with me, and he never came near me ! ” (He almost 
smiled at the incredulity of the Spoilt Child, but his 
private tragedy shadowed tlie merriment.) " They were 
lost on the Moor — for hours. And then Lily — Mrs 
Devereux — came home alone, and Teddy never turned up 
to dinner, and wired to say he had gone back to town. 
1 suppose he had some spark of common-sense at the 
last moment,” she added, with the faint resentment 
stiU haunting her voice. 

“ Don’t you think you might give the woman some 
credit — supposing they really did come to open 
speaking ? ” 

” She ? ” said Dulcie scornfully. " Do you think any 
woman would send Teddy away ? Or that he would let a 
woman rule him ? Why, even I have never been able 
to manage Teddy entirely.” (We think we know our 
men-folk, until a stranger proves the fallacy.) “ She may 
have been frightened, perhaps. Do you know, 1 think 
sometimes that 1 must have shown her what everyone 
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felt ? I daresay I was so furious that I made her 
frightened/' 

He thought of the woman who had so calmly taken the 
child Dolores from him into her own firm keeping, and 
gasped a littk at Dulcie's self-deception. "I do not 
think that anything would — frighten Mrs Devereux, 
once she made up her mind ! ’* he said. 

** Ah, but you don't know — ^her conscience may have 
awakened too ! '* said Dulcie, quite unconscious of her 
self-righteousness. 

** Well, anyhow it's all over now. Let's forget about 
it, sweet " 

** Yes — only — it made me feel older somehow. I lost 
faith in Teddy — almost in myself ! " said the girl with 
a restless movement of pain. “ The only thing left me 
\fas you, Digby ! " she added softly. I never lost 
faith in you." 

Now Nemesis struck with her sheathless sword, and 
struck true. The girl had laid her head upon her lover's 
breast, and could not see the grey face above her. He 
was a man, with a man's excuses to lay before the arraign- 
ment of his fellow-men ; but he knew that, could the 
case be laid before the standard of girlhood, he must 
plead guilty only, and hope for no more than brief con- 
demnation. 

" Please God I never will fail your faith in me, my 
darling ! " was all he found to say with shaking lips, and 
he heard the Recording Angel close the book on his own 
poor pledge, and almost prayed that some merciful 
distraction might stop his torture and turn her thoughts 
in another direction. It seemed like an answer when she 
next spoke, after a little pause that was happy for her 
at least. 

" I wonder what he thought of it all ? " 
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" He ? *’ 

“ The Riding Master at my school. I always did 
wonder how we struck him , Digby. He was so curiously 
mixed up in it all, and yet he only saw bits of the play, 
and he must have quite lost the thread at<times.’’ 

" I don’t suppose it interested him much. It’s not his 
life, y’know.” 

“ I know. And yet — one can never tell with him. He 
saw almost all of us who have been concerned in your 
losing Errington” (to MissDulcie this was inevitably the 
crux of the story) “ and now that it has all come right 
he won’t even see any of us again, very likely.” 

" Well, isn’t that right for the end of the stc<*y ? One 
lays down the book, you know — ^and there it is ! ” 

“ But the reader forms his own opinion ! ” she said 
quickly. “ I wonder if he were at all interested ito 
us ! ” 

" That,” said Sir Digby, with conviction, “ we shall 
never know.” 

There was never quiet for long in the Riding School, 
from early morning when work began, to late into the 
evening when the lessons sometimes ran on for the benefit 
of City men who could not get away before, and even then, 
when the School was still and the tan deserted, came the 
nagsmen to break in a green horse, or to gallop a new 
purchase. For a nagsman is one who breaks and trains a 
green horse, and gives the final polish to a made one. 
He is not, properly speaking, a horse-breaker, for he 
need not undertake to drive a gfeen horse, though he 
probably can. His place is on a horse’s back, where he 
must remain in spite of casualties. He may, however, 
be designated a rough-rider with good reason. There 
was alwa}^ something going on between the dusky brown 
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walls of the School, and the work frequently lasted up 
to eleven at night. 

It was not among the Riding Master’s duties, properly 
speaking, to handle raw horses, but he frequently did so 
if he were dtsirous of giving one good manners for the 
School. On a September afternoon — possibly the very 
time when Miss Dulcie was speculating as to his point of 
view — ^he might have been seen riding slowly round and 
round the tan, handling his mount with the same iron 
patience that he displayed with his pupils, thougif on 
this occasion he was quite alone. The lights were not 
yet turned on, and there was no lesson for another hour, 
when Durban would take an unpromising gentleman 
whose acquaintance with horses consisted hitherto in 
knowing that they pulled his 'bus to the City. The 
Riding Master had been away for that three weeks' 
holiday of which he had spoken to Lady Viva Beauman, 
and was unusually sunburned. The tan indeed extended 
from the line of his hat, pressed down over his rebellious 
hair and startling forehead, even to the very white collar 
that made him rather immaculate ; but it is uncertain 
that his thoughts were lingering on the past liberty which 
he had enjoyed, any more than that they were likely to 
be focussed on the broken threads of the tangle in which 
so many of his pupils and their friends had been meshed. 
When th*ere was a thing to do the Riding Master's capa- 
bilities and energies were concentrated upon it, and the 
thing of the moment was to induce a reluctant horse to 
pace evenly close to the wall, and to understand what 
was required of him. It was the same story that had 
been so many times before, and would be so many times 
again, for duty is very apt to move in a circle. Heels 
down, knees in, a tactful pressure on the rein, and that 
habitual knowledge of every movement of the horse that 
z 
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had grown to be instinct, went the Riding Master, his 
shoulders very square and his expression no more ab- 
stracted than when he bent his face to a new pupil. The 
pleasant autumn afternoon had been sunny, and even 
now the reflection of the vanished sun warmed the old 
brown walls and the solitary figure, so alert with life, 
so controlled within the precincts of the monotonous 
walls that seemed to bound his existence. The light 
showed the concentrated young face set upon the task 
just now in his capable hands, and gave no least hint 
of reminiscence or imagination. And Miss Dulcie’s 
speculation, " I wonder what he thought of us all ? ” is 
best answered by Sir Digby’s, “ That we shdll never 
know.” 

It is probable that the Riding Master was a very 
material young man, living a commonplace life among 
commonplace surroundings. It is certain that he read 
The Daily Mirror, and was interested in steeplechasing, 
though he might not bet. Yet because he did the duty 
nearest him with singleness of heart, and so left no room 
for dissatisfaction, he came within the struggling sphere 
of Mrs Devereux’s motley ideal. Only, he knew it not. 
And if he felt, he felt as in a dream, the great patience of 
the Universe, waiting for God. 
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“ Sporting Yarns,” “ 'I'he Regent of the Roues,” etc. In one 
volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, wi'h Photogravure frontispiece and 
16 full-page Illustrations printed on ait paper, i6s. net. 

Henri IV. of France, whose renown as a warrior is so well deserved, 
was also one of the most libertine piinces of a libertine age. from 
youth until well on in middle age, liL roving fancy was for ever being 
caught by the turn of a well-shaped ankh* or the snowy frill of what 
Herrick calls “the tempestuous petticoat.” It is of many of the fair 
and frail companions of Henii de Navarre that Colonel Andrew Haggard 
gives us mc^t interesting details in ibis work, to obtain which he has 
sought for and consulted the records of contemporary chroniclers but 
little known to-day. it •. 

.^niong the most celebrated women of the court of rrance was Henri s 
first wife, the licentious and talented “ Heine Margot. A woman so 
gifted and brilliant was nevertheless unable to retain the ardent passions 
of the valiant victor of Aiqucs and Ivry. Marguerite, however, east 
hei fascinating spell upon most of the gallants of the day, and swayed 
alike the hearts of men and women with her sparkling wit and love of 
pleasure. 

'I'hat the many amours of this brilliant princess were no less interesting 
than those of her brave but fickle spouse, will be readily apparent to 
the readers of this latest volume from the entertaining pen of the author 
of ‘Sidelights on the Court of France." 
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An Ideal Gift Book 

Intimate Society Letters of the i8th Century. 

By His Grace 'jhe Duke of Argyll, K.T. In two volumes, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top With two photogravure frontis- 
pieces and fifty-six other full-page illustrations, printed on art 
piaper, of original letters, autographs, and otherniteresting matter. 
24s net the set. 

Few families jiosse^^s a richer correspondence than the House of Argyll, 
and ill this valuable work are collected for the first lime many impor- 
tant letters which deal intimately with high society life under the 
Georges. The letters extend back to the leign of Queen Anne, many 
being illuminated by brilliant wot, sjiarklmg repartee, aiicT amusing 
anecdote. Much interest wall be evoked by tlie ( orrespondence (over 
fifty pages) of Madame de Stael; other interesting letters are those horn 
Oucen Charlotte, the Duches= of Brunswick, Douglas, Duke rjf Hamilton, 
Dr Moore, Lady Derby, George Wasliington, William Lilt, J'eiicia 
Homans, etc. Many letters and documents arc repiroduced in farsinnle, 
and also an original poem by Thomas Moore and original verses by 
Sir Walter Scott. 


SOME EARLY PRESS OPINIONS 

“ Instinct with the life that makes literature and history. The* eighteenth Century 
is a magic phrase, a name to coujiirc with. It is because the men and women of the 
eighteenth certury are near enough to us, think and feci as we do, with different 
clothes and different standards of comfort, that we hnd them so piquantly alluring." 
—Tif/ns. 

“Two handsome volumes. We have, in various letters, most interesting sidelights 
on life in London in the 18th Century. There 'ire some charming letters.* '—Patly 
TcUgraph. 

“These two volumes contain a great deal of very interesting matter . . . attractive 
pages. ' SLandnt d. 

“ All who are interested in the ^Sth Century will give a hearty welcome to these 
letteis and the instructive commentary which accoinpanirs them."— Gtaphic. 

“ Many of the documents throw a strong illustrative light upon politics, society and 
manners ." — Fall Mall Gazette. 

“ No more vivid picture of life in the i8th Century could be presented than is given 
us by these letters, and much gratitude is due to ihe Duke of Argyll for the judgment 
with which they have been selected out of the voluminous correspondence 111 the 
possession of his iaan\ly."—Globc. 

“Old letters are always interesting, and the Duke's two volumes give the reader a 
clearer idea of the actual conditions of life a hundred years ago than the careful pages 
of an historian. . . . few more entertaining volumes than these."— Express. 

“These letters add materially to our knowledge of i8th Century Wle.'*— Sunday 
Chi onicle. 

“There are letters in which the curtain is lifted upon the inside life of the leaders 
of the 18th Century— upon manners and customs of the time, upon private confidences 
and boudoir confessions. . . . We cannot but be grateful for the labour and taste and 
scholarship which the editor has lavished on the arrangement and annotation of his 
niaterial."— Times, 
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An Important Ne6> Work on Photography 
The Artistic Side of Photography. In Theory and 

Practice. A. J Andlrson. Author of “The Romance of Fra 
Filippo Lippi ” With 12 photogravure plates and 16 half-tone 
illustrations printed in black and sepia, as well as numerous 
illustrati()ii?^nd diagiams in the text. In one volume, demy 8vo, 
cloth ^ilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

The autlior is well known as a critic and authority on photographic 
topics. He has had the assistance of Mr. Alvin L. Coburn in the pre- 
paration of this book ' 'I'he Aitistic Side of Photography” is no 
rechaufh- ()l what has already been written on pictorial photography, 
but it IS quite the latest word on the artistic development of the move- 
ment. Starting witli some most convincing chapters on th^ artistic 
quality of photogiaphy — a straight print fiom a straight negative — 
Mr. Aiid( I'soii proceeds to show how the full quality of the medium may 
be biought out by the exposure and development ; he shows, with the 
aid ol diagiaais, the focal length of a lens that is calculated to give 
good drawing and pleasing perspective ; he devotes two chapters to 
composition, as applied to photography; he treats such questions as 
values, tone, selec lion of subject, at considerable length ; he devotes 
chapters to colour rendering, portrait work, architecture, flower plioto- 
giijiphy, etc , and ends with very simple and practical directions on 
taking, making and enlarging negatives. 

From the comiiiencenient to the end the author takes a line that will 
appeal to painters, as well as the most progressive photographers ; he 
does not try to clothe photogiaphy in the rules that wire made for the 
older Arts, but tieai.s it as an art “in the making.” 

The book IS pleasantly written and iiiten sting ; and Mr. Anderson 
never sliirks a dill. i ally, or leaves a point without making it perfectly 
clear. lie illustrates liis argument by reproductions of the finest works 
in pure photography prodtu'cd by Messrs. Steichen, Stieglitz, Holland 
Day, Eugene and Coburn of the American School, Messrs. Evans, 
Cadby & Co., of England, and by Baron de Meyer and Mrs. Kasebier. 

'I'he reproduction in photogravure, will be under the direction of 
Mr. Coburn, and in half-tone under the direction of the Author. 

The Argentine Republic. Its History, Physical 

Features, Natural History, Government, Productions, etc. 
A. Stuart Pennington. In one volume, demy 8vo, handsome 
cloth gilt, profusely illustrated with half-tone illustrations, printed 
on art paper, los. 6d. net. 

The author has treated his subject in a delightfully light and 
interesting way, and the book will be of particular interest to travellers 
and students. Mr. Pennington has been a resident in the Republic 
for over 20 years, and is an authority on the subjects dealt with. 
He has contributed extensively to the local press during more than 
two decades, and his articles have ranged over many phases of Argen- 
tine History, Literature, Geography, Natural History, etc. 
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The Romance of a Medici Warrior. Giovanni 

Dbllb Bandb Nere. To which is added the story of his son 
CosiMo. By Christopher Hare. Author of ‘ Ladies of the Rena- 
issance,*’ “Felicita: A Romance of Old Sienna,” etc. In one volume, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with a photogravure frontispiece and i6 
other illustrations, on art paper, los. 6d. net. 

This fascinating volume traces ihe adventurous and romantic career 
of Giovanni, the son of Caterina Sforza, that supreme example of a 
warrior woman, and Giovanni Medici, a man in all ways worthy of 
her. 

Giovanni displayed all the courage and fie. ce daring of liis Sforza 
ancestry, whose exploits lie surpassed in his magniliccnt audacity. 
Never had leader such complete and supreme command over his 
soldiers. He exhausted his short brilliant life in fighting desperate 
battles, serving Pope and Prince without pay or reward, until his 
heroic death set the seal upon his fame. His story is the ni(?o pathetic 
from our sympathy with his devoted wife, Maria Mnddelena lioniola, 
a woman of modern temperament, always trembling for the safety of 
her mediaeval husband, and to whom the coming of a messenger from 
the battlefield was like a sword piercing her heart. 

To this fascinating biography of Giovanni Medici is added the little- 
known story of Giovanni s only son Cosimo, who, by his craft and 
cruelty, achieved the worldly success denied to the splendid hero of 
many battles, attaining the highest position a Medici warrior had ever 
reached, and becoming the First Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. Rafael Sabatini 

Author of “ The Lion’s Skin,” “ Bardelys the Magnificent,” etc. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and other 
illustrations printed on art paper, i6s. net. 

Cesare Borgia, the most conspicuous figure in Italy’s mcw;t conspicu- 
ous age, has hitherto been no more than a figure of romance, a villain 
of melodrama, and such conceptions as there are of him are vaguely of 
a splendid criminal, based upon the fictions of Hugo and Dumas. It 
is time we knewinoreof the prototype of “ The Prince ”of Machiavelli, 
singular that in an age of historical biographies so amazing a subject 
should so long have been neglected by the historian. 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini has undertaken the task of telling this tremen- 
dous and picturesque ^pry. Ruthless, swift and terrific does Cesare 
Borgia appear in the-^ges of this engrossing biography, yet a man of 
sound judgment, as juit as he was merciless — ^too just, indeed, for 
mercy— a subtle statesman and a military ganius. 
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An Eighteenth Century Marquise. Euiue i>u 

Chatelet and Her Times. Frank Hamel. Author of “Famous 
French Salons,” “ The Dauphines of France,” etc. In one volume, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With a photogravure frontispiece and i6 
other illustrations, printed on art paper. i6s. net. 

Among all the famous French women of the eighteenth century none 
represents more typically certain interesting phases of social and court 
life than Madame du Chatelet. Born in 1706, her most impressionable 
years were spent under the Regency. Highly educated, she was 
precieuse and pedantic, yet womanly and coquettish. She occupied a 
position in literature and philosophy which, in St. Beuve’s offinion, it 
was easier for the women of her day to smile at than to dispute. Her 
marriage was a marriage of convenience, and she allowed her affec- 
tions to stray elsewhere. Her liaison with Voltaire lasted fifteen years, 
through storm and stress, passion and friendship, fidelity and betrayal. 
When she was no longer young, she fell passionately in love with the 
handsome poet-soldier, St. Lambert. The background of Mme. du 
ChAtelet’s life forms a variegated picture. Salons were then a force, 
I^me. de Lambert, Mmes. de Tencin, de Geofifrin, and du Defifand being 
prominent hostesses at that time. The caf6s were meeting places of 
men of letters, dramatists, actors, artists, men of the robe, soldiers and 
scientists. 

Masculine in intellect, ultra-feminine in her emotions, pre-eminently 
passionate, yet highly endowed with reason, the Marquise-mathema- 
tician has been over-shadowed by the great poet-philosopher with 
whom she lived, and has not before been chosen as the central figure of 
a biography in English. 


By the Same Author 

The Dauphines of France. Frank Hamel 

Author of “ Famous French Salons,” etc. In one volume, demy 8vo, 
handsome cloth gilt, gilt top, with a photogravure frontispiece 
and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper, i6s. net. 

Mr. Hamel has the right touch, and treats history in a mood of gay vivacity. TIm 
various studies are always animated, weU informed, and eaeellently phrased. Car* 
tainly these etories make romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with 
dexterity and force. In his glowing pages he seixea every opportunity lot lively ijid 
impressive description."— Z>a<7> Tiltgtaph, 

" Mr. Hamel does for French history what Miu Strickland did for tlie llvfi el.^ 
BngUsh queens. Aa admirable volume."— 2farM«*fig Xaedrr. 
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The Amazing: Duchess. The Romantic History of 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, Maid of Honour- Duchess of Kingston 
— Countess of Bristol. Charles E. Pearce. Author of “ Love 
Besieged,” etc. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 2 
photogravure frontispieces and numerous illustrations. 24s. net 
the set. 

“ The Amazing Duchess ” is the title Mr. Charles E. Pearce has given 
to one of the most puzzling and fascinating Court Beauties of the 
Eighteenth Century. The career of the elusive Elizabeth Chudleigh 
— Duchess of Kingston and Countess of Bristol after the result of her 
historic trial in Westminster Hall — is as dramatic and adventujous as 
any story evolved by the imaginative fictionist. Her history is insepar- 
able from that of the Courts of George II. and of his son Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and round her arc clustered all the notabilities of the 
time, their frivolities, their intrigues, their scandals. Mr.^Pearce’s 
volumes abound with anecdotes which throw interesting sidelights 
on the focial life, the follies, the fashions and the amusements of the 
gayest and most reckless period of English history. Of especial 
piquancy is the account of the domestic life of the duke and ducbeis 
told in a series of letters by the duke’s valet and for the first time 
incorporated in a biography of the most- talked -of woman of her day. 

A Queen of Tragedy: The Romance of Hyppolite 
Clairon, the great Eighteenth Century Tragedienne. H. Kendrick 
Hayes. Demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with a photogravure 
frontispiece and numerous illustrations, printed on art paper. 

The story of the wonderful career of Hyppolite Clairon — who well 
deserves the title of Queen of Tragedy — is told with lightness of touch 
and fullness of knowledge in the sparkling narrative of Miss H. Ken- 
drick Hayes. It is the story of the triumph of a little soubrette daring 
to aspire to the interpretation of Corneille and Racine ; a triumph all 
the more wonderful because she was a born comedienne. Only by 
endless study did she conquer the tragic Muse, and bring the sceptical 
playgoers of Paris to her feet. Then, borne on the tide which “ leads 
on to Fortune," she gathered at her table Voltaire, Diderot, Vanloo, 
Louis XV. himself, whilst she numbered amongst her intimate ac- 
quaintances such women as the Princess de Galitzin, Mesdames de 
Chabrillant, d’Aiguillon, de Villeroy, Geoffrin, and du Deffand. Our 
own David Garrick probably paid her the most flattering homage a 
great actor has ever bestowed upon a great actress, for he, too, fell 
under the spell of her personality. 
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The Beaux and the Dandies: Nash^ Brummell and 

D’Orsay, with their Courts. Clare Jerrold. In one volume, 
demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece 
and numerous other illustrations, on art paper, i6s. net. 

This book giv^ a lively study of that quality of vanity which lias 
from time to time during periods of peace been exemplified by the 
Macaronies, Fops, Bucks, Beaux and Dandies, a quality which mani- 
fested itself in an allied splendour of dress, sharpness of wit and love 
of gambling. One quality might predominate over another, as in the 
cases of Beau Nash, who worked laboriously for the attainmen^iof wit, 
and Lord Alvanley, who was more noted for his wit than his dress, 
but the three were necessary for the individual to play the part. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to the three great English 
Beaux, the earliest of which is Beau Nash, the King of Bath, who 
set himself with autocratic severity to inculcate good manners and 
refinement of dress to the gaudy dandies of the age. 

Brummell was the Beau par excellence, for he was nothing more and 
nothing less than.a Beau. He was the inventor of the starched cravat, 
and met royal disfavour with nonchalant indifference and humorous 
impudence of speech. Count D'Orsay, who followed Brummell as a 
leader of society in England, was from youth to age so intimate with 
the Blessington household, that there is some doubt even to-day as to 
his exact relations with Lady Blessington, one diarist calling him as 
ultra a villain as cither London or Paris could produce. 

The dandies who surrounded the Beau of the nineteenth century 
were very various in their characters, in some cases being foolish and 
foppish, in others most able. They included statesmen, soldiers, men 
of title and men of letters, men who would risk tens of thousands on 
the cast of the dice, and who lived in such a round of fierce excitement 
that the careers of many were prematurely terminated by suicide or 
madness. The book is full of good stories illustrative of the manners 
of the times. 
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Memories of Old Clifford’s Inn. Illustrated with 

nearly 50 drawings by Percival J. S. Perceval. In large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

Like the mortal frames of men, architectural fabrics, through the 
relentless, sometimes heartless inevitability of time, ultimately creep 
back to their parent dust ; like man, to be forgotten. * 

We deplore the passing of historic structures, but we are as impotent 
to resist their destruction as we are to oppose the modern forces at 
work which destroy them. 

Buildings and places of beauty, full of historic interest and tradition* 
are constantly handed over to the house-breaker, to make way for 
erections of dubious architectural value to house the vast and growing 
business concerns w'hich, for good or ill, form the most conspicuous 
feature of our time. 

Many of us remember with sorrow the obliteration of several famous 
buildings, the destruction of several historic spots in Lol^don, but 
unhappily the same force which deprived us of them is still as active 
as ever, and nothing can check the rising tide. 

"Old Clifford’s Inn ” has long been doomed; already, a considerable 
portion has disappeared, and this work is an attempt by author 
and artist to preserve, as far as possible, the historical, traditionSl, 
legal, aitistic and architectural features and remains of a small but 
important and ancient Inn of Chancery— one of the daughters of more 
consequential Inn of Court located in the Temple. 

Whilst the subject will be accurately treated, the text will be written 
in a popular style, and the copious number of delicate pen and ink 
sketches with which it will be accompanied vdll be executed fully m 
accordance with the spirit of the place itself, and w ith a keen eye to its 
artistic and other charms. 

THE LADY’S REALM. Vol. 28 

(May, 1910 — October, 1910) 

In handsome cloth gilt, full gilt edges, 68. net 
The Lady's Realm” U published Monthly at 6d. net 

Since the first number waa issued more than fourteen years ago, it 
has been recognised as one of the most beautifully illustrated maga- 
zines for cultured gentlewomen. Almost every notable author and 
celebrity political life, literature or society, has at one time or 
anotb^iv^lim>uted to the pages of " The Lady^s Realm.” 

AtiS annual subscribers are many of the reigning monarchs 
<4i)^p|ii^l^ders of society in all parts of the civilized world. To be 
pmteAd from all booksellers or newsagents, or will be sent, post free, 
month (including Double Numbers), ^ the Publishers to any 
Mdreu in the world (or los. per annum (or to Canada for a dols.). 
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A Charming Gift Book 

Joy of Tyrol. A human revelation. Edited by J. M. 

Blake. Author of “Lily Work,” “A Reasonable View of Life,” 
etc. Profusely illustrated with over lOo original drawings in the 
text by the •Author. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s net. 

A series of ingeniously intimate after-dinner letters, written by a 
very young cleric to a university don. 'I'hey are of the kind which 
rarely meet the eye of any but the intended recipient — ranging from 
what is gayest to what is gravest. The whole excitement of mountain 
travel and of first love Is in them. Pen and pencil sketchy lend a 
particular charm to the leltcis, which are full of humair feeling, 
humanly e.vpressed An interloping aunt, a doting sister, and a 
gargoyle brother are a running background of comedy to what at first 
appears to be moving to an inevitable tragedy. Not at all in the 
ordinary run of books. 


Two Russian Reformers (Ivan Turgenev and Leo 

Tolstoy). J. A. T. Lloyd. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
with illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

All the world knows that Count Tolstoy is an ardent reformer, but 
even now few realise that Ivan Turgenev, who all his life was accused 
of lukewarmness in the cause of freedom, was the originator of the 
supreme reform in his country. Undoubtedly, “The Annals of a 
Sportsman ” did for the Russian Morijik what “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
did for the American negro. It is the object of these biographical 
studies to present lo the general reader these great nineteenth century 
novelists as far as possible in terms of their own self-portraiture. 

Different, antipathetic even, in temperament, these two great novelists 
will live through the centuries not only as consummate artists but as 
reformers, each after his fashion, in the universal cause of freedom. 


A Chateau in Brittany. Mary J. Atkinson 

In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with many illustrations, 
los. 6d. net. 

This delightful volume of travel recounts journeys of a party 
through the high-ways and by-ways of picturesque Brittany. It 
describes in a chatty but scholarly manner the quaint customs of the 
simple peasantry and fisher-folk, the fairs, festivals and markets, the 
famous chateaux and the folk-lore which surrounds them with e ludo 
of romance. No one contemplating a visit to this quaint and 
unspoiled comer of France should fail to read this entertaintng boolL 
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In the Land of the Pharoahs ; A Snort History of 

Egypt from the fall of Ismael to the Assassination of Boutros 
Pasha. Duse Mohamed. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with'numerous 
illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

The author of this important work, who is a native Egyptian and 
was educated in England, possesses a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. He writes with the impartiality and detachbient of view of 
one who has travelled in Asia, Europe, and North and South America. 
Not only does he possess an intimate and comprehensive knowledge of 
his own people, but he has also studied the peoples of the West for 
upwards of a quarter of a century. He speaks and writes English 
with fluency, and ha^^i successfully written [)lays, lectured on Shake- 
speare, and acted Othello, and also in modern drama He has been 
previously known to English literature, not only as a speciaf contri- 
butor to important journals on matters Egyptian, but also as a 
brilliant short-story writer and a gifted poet, a copy of his “ Hull 
Coronation Ode” being graciously accepted by his late Majesty, King 
Edward VII. His excellent Egyptian article in the October, number 
of “ T. P.’s Magazine” may justly be regarded as a fair taste of thing'J 
to come. 

The Love Affairs of the Vatican. Dr. Angelo S. 

Rappoport. Author of “ Royal Lovers,” “ Mad Majesties” 
“ Leopold [II.,” etc. In demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with 
photogravure plates and numerous other illustrations, printed on 
art paper. 

The history of Rome and the Popes has often been treated in an 
exhaustive manner, but there is scarcely any authoritative work 
dealing with the more intimate side of the affairs of the Vatican. 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport, who has made a special study of the lighter side 
of history, and especially of the influence exercised by the favourites 
of kings and queens upon the politics of nations, endeavours to show 
the important part played by the favourites of the Popes in the 
history of the Vatican and Christianity. As an impartial historian 
this author draws attention to the discrepancy existing between 
the noble and sublime teaching of Christ and the prac tice of his 
followers. Beginning with the earliest history of the Bishops of 
Rome, who soon became the spiritual rulers of ChristendoAi, he deals 
with the morality of the priests and the various love affairs of the 
Popes. The words of the prophet, “and the women rule over us/’ 
may literally be applied to trie history of the Papacy during the middle 
ages and the Renaissance. For not only were such famous courtesans 
as Theodora and Marozia the actual ruleis of the Vatican, and in 
possession of the Keys of Heaven, but a woman one day ascended 
the throne of St. Peter, and became Pope. The author further relates 
the story of Pope Alexander VI. and Signora Venozza. of Pope Leo X. 
and a French court beauty, of Sixtus V. and the beautiful English 
jberetic Anna Osten, of Innocent X. and his sister-in-law Olympia, 
of many other Popes. Dr. Rappoport is a philosopher as well as 
a master of light biographical literature, and unobtrusively he teaches 
a' lesson and draws a moral. Whilst exposing the intrigues of tlie 
Papal Court, he does justice to such Popes as were worthy Vicarr 
of Christ. 



two Books which every Boy should possess 

The Sweep of the Sword. From Marathon to Mafc- 
king. Being a Battle Book for Boys. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
With a Preface by a well-known Military Leader, in large 
crown 8vo (over 600 pages), with a photogravure frontispiece, 
16 full-pa^ illustrations of* world-famous pictures, printed on art 
paper, an ^nearly 200 illustrations in the text, handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt, with special cover design, 6s. 

The liistorical pageants which have aroused such keen interest of 
late have shown that the modern mind is fully alive to the glamour of 
bygone ages, and this book will specially appeal to all lovers of the 
pageantry of the past. In this volume all the great battles of the 
world, from Marathon to Mafeking, whether on land or sea,^e faith- 
fully recorded by a pen that never for a moment dips into dulness. 
Besides a stirring account of every battle of importance in the world s 
history, the book also contains much other material of interest, making 
it the most complete and up-to-date battle book in existence ; and 
many illustrations showing methods of warfare, types of warriors and 
weapons, etc., etc. The Publishers have obtaiijed only at considerable 
exp-uise the reproduction rights of many famous pictures. 


The Boy’s Book of Sports, Pastimes, Hobbies and 
Amusements. E. Keble Chatterton 

In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, with special 
cover design, and many illustrations specially drawn for the book, 5s. 

This book is intended for boys of the age of ten to seventeen. It has 
been the aim of the author to cover, as far as possible, all the subjects 
that are of interest to a boy out of school. The volume, which con- 
tains both practical and theoretical information on many and varied 
subjects, will be welcomed by every teacher and parent. 

Among the subjects treated are Flying Machines, Boats, Pets, Car- 
pentry, Athletics, Sports, Pastimes, Camping Out, Wireless Telegraphy, 
the Navy, Ships, How to Succeed in Life, and many other articles 
appealing to a healthy-minded boy. “ The Boy’s Book ” is handsomely 
bound in cloth, and illustrated. It will make an ideal prize or present 
to any schoolboy. There is not a dull page from cover to cover. 


A Book for every Housewife 

The Everyday Pudding Book. F. K. 

A tasty Recipe for every day in the year. In crown 8vo, strongly 
bound, i/- net. 

Containing recipes for 366 puddings, one for every day in the year, 
including February 29th. The sauce for each pudding is given on the 
same page as the ingredients, and the recipes are so arranged that 
where only the yolks of eggs are required one day, the whites are to be 
used the following day. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 
ABC SERIES FOR COLLECTORS 

Indispensable to Collectors, Amateurs^, Students, 
Auctioneers and Valuers 

This Series of books constitutes a publishing record. 
The text of each volume is written by a competent 
authority, in a popular style, the letterpress is printed 
from new, clear type, and the illustrations have' been 
reproduced with the utmost care. 

The ABC of Japanese Art. J F. Blacker 

Profusely illustrated with 150 line and 48 half-tone illustrations, 
printed on art paper. In largf* crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Mr. J. F. Blacker's work will be exceedingly useful to the collecto^, 
whom it will ^ide, assist and interest in many branches of the Art of 
Old Japan. The subject is a fascinating one which has the advantage of 
not being overdone. An immediate market at moderate prjccs awaits 
the buyer whose knowledge enables him to utilise it quickly. Armour 
and Swords with their furniture, Bronzes, Colour Prints, Ivory and 
Wood Carvings, including Netsukes, are amongst the subjects dealt 
with. Technical processes are explained and many illustrations given 
in the text in addition to 48 pages of half-tone illustrations, and the 
marks, signatures and sale prices. 

The “Old Japan Taste ” is admittedly refined, and its future is full 
of promise. Those who desire to collect with profit will hardly 
discover any object so suitable, whilst for home decoration the quaint 
beauty of Japanese Art is unequalled in its peculiar attractiveness. 


A B C of Collecting Old English China. J. F. Blacker 

Profusely illustrated with numerous line and 64 half-tone illus- 
trations, printed os airt paper. In large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

This volume by Mr. J. F. Blacker is not a new edition of the Author’s 
work previously published under the same title, but in all respects a new 
book. The text has been re-written in greater detail, new chapters 
dealing wkh Madeley, Church Gresley, Belleek, etc., have been embodied, 
the wh(de work has been reset from new type, many new illustrations 
the highest class of china have been incorporated, and the prices 
realised at the sale of the late William Bemrose s collection are also 
given. Of the book which the present volui^e is designed to replace, 
10,000 copies were sold within ten months. 
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ABC of Collecting Old English f>ottery. J. P. 

Blacker. Illustrated with about 400 line and 32 half-tone Illus- 
trations. In large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“ Practically every known variety of old English pottery is dealt with, and the use- 
fulness ot the book is enhanced by the facsimile reproduction of the various marks, 
and 1»> an appendix giving the prices realised by good examples at auction. 

'* In this book tht range is wide, stretching from Greek vrses to Napoleon jugs, 
and iiirlucling a great dtal of information on the Wedgwood productions and even 
on the willow-pattern. Salt glaze, lustre, slipware, puzzle jugs, Fulham, Aiiibur>, 
Lambeth, Leeds, Yarmouth, and numerous other wares are all given careful attention. 
Mr. Blacker speaks with the authority, which comes from care, study and experience, 
and his pages are full of kno^^ledge and accurac> which come from Jong familiarity 
with the subject.”— 

” Mr. Blacker is to be congratuhitcd on the production of a thoroughly good, trust- 
worthy and informing handnook, and one that every collector will had not only 
desirable but necessary .”— Mall Gazette. ^ 

The ABC about Collecting. J. H. Yoxall, M P. 

Piofuscly illustrntpH with nunirmus line and 32 half-tone ilhistia- 
tioiis. Ill large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Sir James 11. Yoxall, M P., as o.votyone knows, is a competent guide, 
and (Ic'ilers, .as well as amiitcuis, will find his hook dt cidedly interesting 
airl exceedingly helpful. Among a host of other subjects (mb ;ued in 
kiiis volume are Baxter Prints a«d Chiaro«cuio, Licensee Oil Prints, 
Old Miniatures, Old \^^ater-colou^ Drawings, Grandfather Clocks, 
Etchings, Old Books and Book Plates, Old Violins, Prout Prints and 
Diawings, Old China, Vedgwood Ware, etc. 


Indispensable to all Students of the Building Profession and 
all persons interested in Building Houses 

The Quantities of a Detached Residence ; Takex-off, 

Measured, and Billed. With Drawings to Scale. George 
Stephenson. Author of “ Estimating,” “ Repairs,” etc. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gyrge Stephenson — who is a well-known authority on the 
subject, and author of many works on surveying and valuing— gives 
a complete set of drawings figured and to scale of a modern residei'ce, 
and a fully-detailed specification of all the trades, and then proceeds 
to show how to take off the Quantities from the drawings, and to 
Abstract and Bill them ready to prepare an estimate of the cost 
to erect and complete the building — the work is shown in so clear and 
simple a manner that no student should fail to follow the instructions, 

“ The book deiU exhaustively with every detaiji of the suWeet. . . . TTiework 

of the doaen or so trades called in to co-opeiato in the formation of a domatic 
habitation being set Out in the clearest tabular fashion, with specificaUons. Tw 
volume is admiraldy arranged and printed, and should meet with a steady demand, 
not only from students of architecture and building construction, rat from tba larim 
numbers of able, practical men who are desirous of improving their clorleai ong 
theoretical knowledge. Ga^Ut. 

“ The leading living espooent 6f bis enbiect.”— '.ffn/Af/eg 




His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to accept a 

copy of 

Original Poems, Ballads and Tales in Verse for 
Reading, and Recitation. Alfred H. Miles 

With frontispiece portrait in photogravure. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume includes, with many poems which have never before 
appeared in print, the first collected pre.sentation of the verse contri- 
buted by the author to various anthologies and magazines, during the 
last twenty-five yenrs. The several sections comprise poems classified 
under headings: “The Romance of History,” “In the Open,” “Of Life,” 
“Of Love," “Patrin,” “Religio,” “In Lighter Vein,” “On the Plat- 
form,” “ Babydom,” and “God’s Acre,” etc, etc., and include many 
varieties of subject, style and form. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

“ We are specially grateful to Mr. Miles for * Pan : an Autumn Memory.’ HVj/ 
minster Gazette. 

“ Many pieces would serve capitally as recitations or readings. Some of the tales 
are highly diverting, and some marked by a shrewdness of observation and hint of 
satire. The would-be reciter may select things historical and things romantio. 
pieces dramatic, tragic, or humorous. A pleasantly attractive volume.’’— Z7a;7y 
Telegraph. 

“ The poems cover a wide range of thought and emotion ; many of the lyrics an 
full of tenderness and —Bookman. 


A New Departure. A I6h wef book at //- net 

Sidelights on the Court of France. Lieut. -Colonel 
Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. Author of “ The Amours of Henri 
de Navarre and of Marguerite de Valois,” “ Louis XIV. in Court 
and Camp,” “ The Regent of the Rou4s,” etc. In pictorial cover, 
IS. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 

Colonel Andrew Haggard, is justly famed for the lightness of his 
touch as a writer of French Memoirs, with the result that cfitic after 
critic has described his successive romantic historical works as being 
“ as interesting as a novel.” Of these books none exceeds in the glamour 
of chival^ and human interest “ Sidelights on the Court of France.” 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

“ Gifted with considerable ability in the presentation of character, and with a keen 
eye for dramatic effect, Colonel Andrew Haggard has studied the records of his stirring 
period with excellent results, and hits evolved a series of vividly presented tragedies 
and comedies of love, war, intrigue, conspiracy^ plot and counter plot, sketching in 
his sovereigns and famous statesmen, his soldiers and churchmen, his Queens and 
Court beauties, with a firm and vigorous hand. No lover of the romance of French 
history will be able to resist the fascination of this attractive volume.*'— World. 

“ It may be said that not only is there not a dull page in Colonel Haggard's book, 
but he has also succeeded in bringing vividly before our eyes some of the most dra- 
matic and axching inoidenta of a aramatie and exciting ^rfod.'*— Athenmum. 
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%* The only New Gift Books of Mr. Alfred H. Miles to 
be piMished this Autumn 

A NEW SERIES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

Each in large crown 8vo, 384 pages, fully illustrated, 
in handsome cloth gilt, with special cover designs, 
full gilt edges. Ss. each. 

“ Mr. Alfred H. Miles is the Homer of modern Ajaxes and Hectors. He seems to 
have heard of more brave deeds than any man living.’ World, 

New Volumes 

’Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. A Book for 

Boys. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 

A collection of stories of perilous adventures, dangerous situations, 
thrilling experiences, hairbreadth escapes, close calls and wild hap- 
penings under all conditions of life and in all parts of the world. The 
soldier, the sailor, the explorer, the engineer, the hunter, the fireman, 
Ijie diver, the courier, the pioneer, the Hindoo of the East and the 
Indian of the West, all afford true illustrations of courage and heroism 
shown in strait defiles ’twixt life and death. Most men pass through 
their own Thermopylae, and the Spartan though he be defeated is 
never disgraced. 

Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty. A 

Book for Girls. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 

“ Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty ” is a volume of 
stories of girl life and experience under circumstances which bring out 
sterling qualities and develope womanly character. Some of these are 
of a domestic and others of a more adventurous order, but all tend to 
the encouragement of the high sense of duty th:it induces courage in 
effort and fortitude in endurance. The wider sphere of the modern girl 
demands of her increased strength of purpose and vigour of action, and 
true recortis of heroic conduct are her best inspirations. 

Volumes Already Issued 

A Book of Brave Boys All the World Over. 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 

" What could be more fascinating to the boy than the stories of brave deeds con- 
tained in ‘ A Book of Brave Boys.'^’— 7>«/A. 

A Book of Brave Girls At Home and Abroad. 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 

'Mt provides numerous and thrilling examples of heroispa in all parts of the globe, 
and ought to prove very inspiring." — Morning Leader. 

In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World. 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 

*' A gloriously exciting book for Manchester Conner. 
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THE GUIDE SERIES 

These volumes fill a long-felt want. They are designed 
to supply useful information and instruction in a readily 
assimilable form on Art, the Drama, Music, etc. They 
take the young student by the liand and lead him by 
smooth and pleasant paths to the elysian fields oi 
knowledge. 

Each volume handsomely bound in cloth gilt, and fully 
illustrated, price Ss, net 

A Guide to Mythology. Heltcn A. Clarke 

The gi'ted author of this book has lectured and written extensively 
on Mythology for many years, hence she was admirably fitted to 
prepare this book for which there has been a long-felt need. She* 
defines the myth, and traces the development of the various nature 
myths through their Greek, Norse and Oiienlal sources. This book is 
adapted either as an exhaustive guide or for occasional reading. 
In the constantly growing interest in the study of myths this volume 
will be found to possess unusual interest because of its educational 
value and genuine literary qualities. 


A Guide to Music. Daniel Gregory Mason 

The author discusses the theory of music in a simple but entertaining 
fashion, and then takes up in turn piano, orchestral and vor^il music, 
treating the master composers and their work with brief but significant 
analysis. I'he author has avoided teihnical expressions as much as 
possible, and this book may be recommended not only to young readers 
but also to adult lovers of music who wish to increase their knowledge 
of the art. 


A Guide to Great Cities. Esther Singleton 

No one is more competent to write on the cities of Europe than 
Miss Singleton, rind she has here described with faithfulness and 
narrative skiU the ten most notable cities of north-western Europe. 



Charles H. Caffin 


A Guide to- Pictures. 

Author of “ How to Study Pictures.” 

Mr. Cafftn is well known as the author of m.iny other art books In 
the present book Mr. Caffin instructs the child how to distinguish for 
himself those qualities which make for greatness in pictorial compo- 
sition. He analyzes these qualities from well known examples, and 
his instructive criticism will prove of much value to parents and 
educators, while the perfect simplicity of reasoning and the entertain- 
ing style wdll hold the attention of the average child No attempt 
has been made to present many examples of the world’s best paintings, 
since it has been thought more advisable to use the space to pgteent to 
the reader the principles which w'ill readily provide the means of 
selecting intelligently the pictures which most appeal to the individual 
taste 

A Guide to United States History. Henry W. 

Ei.son. 

This is an excellent book to put into the hands of the adolescent, with 
a view to inspiring a taste for history. The young person who has 
known history only through the medium of school text-books wdll be 
agreeably surprised to find how fascinating it can be when told 
picturesquely by a nimble penman like Mr. H. W. Elson. This book 
outlines the salient features of United States History from the discovery 
of the new world by Columbus down to the close of the war with 
Spain and the construction of the Panama Canal. 

*^**The above Series was originally entitled “ The Child's Guide Series” 


A Handsome Gift Book. 

This is My Birthday. Anita Bartle 

With an introduction by Israel Zangwill. Handsomely bound, 
gilt and gilt top, 756 pages, 2s. 6d. net. Also in various leather 
bindings. 

This is a unique volume, being a birthday-book of the great, living 
and dead, whether poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, or 
novelists. A page of beautiful and characteristic quotations is appro- 
priated to each name, and the page opposite is left blank for the fflling 
in of new names. Everyone likes to know the famous people who 
were born on their natal day, and few will refuse to add their signa- 
tures to such a birthday book as this. Mr. Zangwill has viiiritten a 
cliarming introduction to the book, and there is a coniplete Index. 
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An Imperial Failure : Marie Louise, Archduchess 

OF Austria, Empress of the French and Duchess of Parma. 
Edith E. Cuthell, F.R.Hist.Soc. Author of “ Wilhelmina, 
Margravine of Baireuth,” etc. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo» 
cloth gilt. 

Bonapartist writers have been unsparing in their condemnation of 
Marie Louise, the second wife of Napoleon I. History has never judged 
her fairly, nor has her life-story hitherto been fully and impartially 
told. Artistic, cultivated, well-read, she was a peculiarly sweet and 
gentle, if weak character, possessing great charm, and a power of 
making and retaining devoted friendships. She was thrice sacrificed 
by an unscrupulous, if fond father, and his callous mentor Meternich, 
to reasons of policy. First as a mere girl, brought up in cloister-like 
seclusion, she was hastily forced into marriage with Napoleon. At his 
downfall, the same hands and for the same reasons ruthlessly tore her 
from him, and separated her cruelly from her son, throwing her with 
brutal want of principle into the snares of a fascinating lib^tine. 
After the storm and stress of her youth and early married life in the 
vortex of the Napoleonic upheaval and cataclysm, for 31 years she was 
the adored sovereign of the one happy and peaceful principality in 
Italy, when the Peninsular was wrecked with her travail for Liberty. 


Three Modern Seers. Mrs. Havelock Ellis 

Author of My Cornish Neighbours," “ Kit’s Woman," etc. Illus- 
trated from portraits. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

This fascinating vol jme treats of certain modern ideas expounded by three different 
^pesof men who are in the forefront of modem thought, namely: James Hinton, 
F. Nietzsche and Edward Carpenter. The re-valuatier. of moral ideas is always a 
startling process. Hinton shocked the prudes of the day by bis view of the relations 
of the sexes. The time is now ripe for a sympathetic comprehension of his mystical 
message. Mrs. Havelock's Ellis's review of Hinton's life and ethics should receive 
an appreciative reading from all who are interested in social progress. 

In the daring iconoclastic utterances of Nietzsche, and the social message of 
Edward Carpenter, Mrs. Ellis finds much in common with the teachings of Hinton, 
and she has chosen these three men as representatives of the various sides of the 
moral and spiritual outlook of the age. 

Some Early Press Opinions. 

** A revelation of the minds of the writers concerned, and what is equally interest- 
ing, a revelation of the views and ideas of their capable and earnest interpreter. 

Mr. Holdrook-Jackson in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis is a sincere, earnest and able writer."— Weekly, 

Timely and suggestive."— iPa/Zy Chronicle, 

** Stimulating and suggestive."— J!7a//y Telegraph. 

** Hinton was a pioneer who had to cut his way with an axe through forests of sus- 
picion and misconception. . . . Mrs. Havelock Ellis furnishes a very vivid and 
instructive statement of several of his roost distinctive tenets.' — TV/cr Nation. 

It is a pleasure to find an English writer, and especially a woman, writing with 
tuch moderation and understanding of Nietzsche. . . . Even those who think 
that's all right with our moral code must admit that there it force and reason in Mrs. 
Ellis's arguments."— Ttmei^. 



STANLEY PAUL’S NEW 
6/- FICTION 

The Lion's Skin. Rafael Sabatini 

Author of “ Bardelys, the Magnificent,” etc. 

Mr Rafael Sabatini ’s new romance has T.ondon of the early eigh- 
teenth century for its mise^enscene, London of the time of George I., 
when the country was still quivering under the shock it had sustained 
from the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. The story has a strong 
human interest and a brisk rush of dramatic incidents. It will probably 
be adjudged that Mr. Sabatini has done nothing better than this. 

The Desire of Life. Matilde^erao 

Author of ** Farewell Love,” ** Fantasy,” “ The Conquest of Rome,” 
“ After the Pardon,” etc. Translated from the Italian by William 
Collinge, M.A. 

Matilde Serao enjoys a world- wide reputation. She strikes the 
cosmopolitan note in all her novels. In none has this international 
inlere.st been so prominent as in “ The Desire of Life ” (Evviva La Vita), 
the scene of which is mainly laid in the Engadine, amidst the cosmo- 
politan crowd that frequents the fashionable resorts of that earthly 
paradise With such an environment the talented Italian novelist has 
full scope for that jewelled description and character analysis for which 
she is famous I'he heroine is an English girl of rare charm and 
sweetness of disposition. 

An Empress in Love. Fred Whishaw 

The “ Empress ” is Catherine the Great, who has fallen in love with 
Keith Malcolmson, a handsome Scotch merchant in St. Petersburg. 
This happens in the days of her youth, when Gregory and Alexis Orlof 
are still prime favourites, and her husband, Peter III., is still alive. 
The story describes Catherine s efforts to seduce the stalwart Scotsman 
from his allegiance to pretty Marjory Hungerford, daughter of an 
English merchant ; her failure to do so ; her anger, jealousy, vengeance ; 
the jealousy of Gregory Orlof and his animosity against the handsome 
Scotsman ; the 'I'sar’s efforts to befriend Keith and the girl, and the 
eventual triumph and escape of the lovers. 

The Mulberries of Daphne. Kate Horn 

Author of “Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun,” "Ships of Desire," 
etc. 

This story is full of those light and dainty touches which the author 
of “ Edward and 1 and Mrs. Honeybun ” knows so well how to attain. 
Daphne, the daughter of a gay soc iety woman, is engaged to a million- 
aire, but her heart is unresponsive, and nature revolts against the alliance 
which expediency approves. She meets her life’s hero in a young Army 
officer, but the prospect of poverty throws difficulties in the way of 
marriage. Whether love will ultimately triumph remains uncertaia 
until tale close of the story. 
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New Six Shilling fiction — continued 

The Third Wife. Hisrbert Flowerdew 

Author of “ The Second Elopement,” etc. 

In this story we have another of those poignant dramas of married 
life with which the author’s name is chiefly associated. It is a problem 
story in the sense that it makes the most orthodox of readers ask them- 
selves whether there are not cases in which the marriage laws arc not 
more honoured in their breach than in their observance. But it has 
nothing in common with those studies of neurotic temperaments and 
sexual obsessions which have brought discredit on the so-called “problem 
novel.” 


The Werewolf. W. B. Beattie 

This historical novel of French life in the time of Anne of Austria 
and De Retz, tells of the power and passion of a brutal Grand Sei^^rneur, 
and the wretched peasantry he oppresses. In this faithful and impicssive 
Rembrandt picture of a brutal age, the daik and fiery Jeanwe glcjws like 
a lamp in darkness. By the Grand Seigneurs orders she is forced to 
wed a man she does not love, and whom he hates, intending to perpe- 
trate on their wedding night a terrible re\ cngc. Jeanne is on lier mettle,* 
and thrilling struggles and hairbreadth escapes end in Jeanne ’s happi- 
ness. The lamous beauty, Ninon de L Enclos, and the Cardinal De 
Retz, figure prominently in this moving drama. 


The Justice of the Kingf. Hamilton Drummond 

Author of “ Shoes of Gold,” etc. 

This story centres round the reign of Louis XI., one of the most 
interesting periods in the history of France. Crafty and cruel, Louis XL 
was indifferent to the welfare of individuals, though devoted to the 
building up of his country, and this story is full of exciting incidents, 
plots and counter-plots. Other historical characters dealt with in the 
story include Charles the Dauphin, Commiiies, and Francil Villon. 
There is a strong love interest. 


The Bungalow under the Lake. Charles E. Pearce 

Author of “ The Amazing Duchess,” “ Love Besieged,” etc. 

The immediate and pronounced success of tliis author ‘s first novel, 
“Love Besieged,” has encouraged Mr. Pearce — long known as the 
prince of serial writers — to venture on a further effort. This novel of 
mystery tells of a woman of strongly emotional nature who, through 
force of circumstance, has been compelled from childhood to fight 
world alone. 



New Six Shiiiing Fiction— continued 

Across the Gulf. Newton V. Stewart 

Author of “ A Sou of the Emperor.” 

All lovers of historical fiction will remember the “ Son of the Emperor,” 
as a vivid story taken from the I3lh century “Across the Gulf ” deals 
with modern ♦imes, and is of unusual interest as it unravels the difheul- 
tics of a friendship between a woman of high birth and a man of the 
people, which gives occasion for some uncommon situations. 

Love at Cross Purposes. Alexander Otis 

A light, bright, and arnusing comedy of mistaken identity. Basil 
Plynipton, a dramatic critic of distinction, leaving tc>wn by night 
express for a much needed holiday, is mistaken by a porter f •►a certain 
Rev. gentleman who is bound fur the (uiintry lesidence of a millionaire 
who is determined to marry bis daughter to a man she dislikes. Half- 
asleep, Basil IS liurrif'.d into the parson’s i lothes, helped into a vehicle, 
drnen off to the house of the inillionaii e He is welcomed as the Rev. 
I'upper, and amusing complications arise, which end in happiness for 
Plympton and the daughter of the millionaire. 


The Amazing Mutes : Their Week in Lovely Lucerne 

Ward Muir. Author of “ When we are Rich.” 

A gently satinail ifiinedy of that very modem institution the “cheap 
trip” — though the satire touches not only the trippers themselves, but 
also those SupcricT Persons who would indignantly repudiate that name, 
>et to whom it is quite literally apjijicablc. The well-born and leisured 
hero joins a conducted party on a live guinea ‘‘week in Lovely Lucerne,” 
and is startled 'o find that his aunt’s butler is one of the most distin- 
gue of his fellow travellers. Many farcical complications arise, but 
end after a happy disentanglement, with the sound of wedding bells. 

A Week at the Sea. Harold Avery 

Ai#thor of "Mobsley’s Mohicans,” “Heads or Tails,” “Shale’s 

Sharpshooters,” etc. 

An amusing light comedy of a holiday week at the sea, crowded with 
diverting incidents, strange happenings, mistakes, misconceptions and 
misunderstandings. 

Angela. St. John Trevor 

Foysyth, a cynical bachelor, is startled one evening by the intrusion 
into his sanctum of a strange lady. Thereafter she is destined to play 
an important part in Forsyth’s life. She falls ip love with him, but he 
is impervious. Laiter he meets “Angela,” charming, innocent beautiful ; 
the other woman, with remorseless cruelty, plots her ruin. Thence 
arises a very interesting situation. 
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Nmo Six Shilling Fiction — continued 
In Extenuation of Sybelia. Ursula A Beckett. 

There is a charm and freshness about Sybelia which eludes description, 
and she is not half so naughty as she seems. Expert though she is in 
all feminine arts, she somehow fails to capture any of her wealthy 
admirers. Her protracted spinsterhood beginning to alarm, she and 
her aunt Venables, a charming widow, welcome an in\^itation from a 
relative to spend a “ cold weather ” in India, as an opportunity not to be 
missed. The voyage affords love episodes sufficient to satisfy even 
Sybelia, and there seems every prospect of her “hooking" a millionaire, 
but, at the last moment, he falls a prize to the more adroit angling of 
the Aunt ; Sybelia, however, is requited by a true love match. 

The Lady of the Bungalow. E. Evkkett-Grsien 

Author of “A Will in a Well,” “Co-Heiresses," “City of the 

Golden Gate,” etc. 

Vera Glenar von is engaged to the “lion" of the season, Hailsham, 
who suddenly informs her that he must break off the engagement He 
and a man called Cassilis are together when she comes upon theii!,'and 
instinct tells her that Cassilis is responsible for the rupture; lie docs 
not deny it. Her object thenceforth is to wreck the life of Casi^jlis as 
he has wrecked hers. But under remarkable circumstances she gradually 
begins to find that Cassilis and not Hailsham is the lover of her choice, • 
and she learns why it was that Cassilis stood between her and Hail- 
sham. She saves his life from the latter, who seeks to take it, and 
rewards him with her own love. [Feb. 1911 

Love and Bissaker. Wilfrid L. Kandell 

Author of “ Quaker Robins,” etc. 

Bissaker is engaged to a girl belonging to the “ Primitive Indepen- 
dents,” a narrow-minded sect, and on coming to business in London 
has his eyes opened rather widely. The story of his experiments in 
love, his curious experiences with the women lie meets, form the main 
theme of the book, and in one incident at least a difficult subject is 
treated with originality and delicacy. There is tragedy as well as 
comedy in the story of bewildered Bi^aker, but the end is on a note of 
happiness. 

The Feet of the Years. John Dalison'hyde 

Author of “Mrs. Maclean," “ The Cloudy Porch,” etc. 

This new novel should rank as one of the successes of the season. It 
tells of the betrayal of Pendlope, a darkly beautiful and passionate girl, 
innocent but trustful. Her lover, a rich fast man, thinks to throw her 
off with impunity, and make a marriage of convenience, but in the end 
his better self prevails. 

The Dragon Painter. Sidney McCall 

Author of “ The Breath of the Gods," etc. 

“ A story of Japan— its air shimmering with the movement of Japanese life, thought 
and art— in which we see the old master Kano Indara, (he last of a mighty line of 
artists, his daughter Ulne-Ko, and an untamed mountain artist, Fatsn, the Dragon 
Painter; and trace the conflict between art and passion, filial and marital love 
developed with fine insight. Times, 
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New Six Shilling Ficfion— continued 
•The Little Gods. Rowland Thomas 

“ One of the best volumes we have read for a lon|; time . . such as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling might have written— throbbing with warm life, glowing with vivid colour, 
intensely human and cxtraoidinarily realistic."— 

" The artistry of the narrative is almost worthy of Maupassant ... a fascinating 
book . ' ' — A cademe. 

Where Truth Lies. Ford H. Madox Hukffer 

Author of "The Half Moon,” “Mr. Apollo,” “An English Girl,” 

etc. 

'I'ruscott, a destitute clerk, suddenly becomes an earl. He finds him- 
self starving the same night on the Thames Embankment with a£l,ooo 
cheque in his pocket, no means of cashing it, and unable to persuade 
anyone to believe his story. He undertakes a mysterious mand, and 
meets a uinaway girl supposed to be guilty of forgery, nut- really 
innocent. Truscott, out of sympathy for the girl, pretends he is a 
criminal also. After many comic incidents, the tangle is at last 
unravelled sativsfactorily to all. The story shows vividly the perils of 
inixiersonation, but there is no alteiiipL to point a moral. 

[licady Spring, 1911 

The Dean’s Daughter. Cfcil Adair 

Author of " Cantac ule Towers.’’ 

The Dean’s Daughter, a giil possessed of much personal charm, is 
wooed by the son of a neighbouring squire. She had loved once and 
could not give her whole heart to him, but she inclined to believe it 
her duty to accept his addresses in the hope that she might reform his 
character. Before she has quite decided, the young man and his father 
are murdered. "I'hus the wooing of the squire’s son is brought to a 
tragic close, and the Dean’s daughter, greatly beloved, remains a 
spinster. The story goes on to describe }k»w suspicion falls on the next 
heir, and how, after many thrilling incidents, he and his sweetheart 
enter on a life of happiness. 

Love in Armour. Philip L. Stevenson 

Author of " The Rose of Dauphiny,” “ A Gallant of Gascony,” etc. 

Mr. Stevenson writes historical romances with a vigour, verve and 
enthusiasm which have led several critics to compare him with Dumas. 
He dofis not, like some writers, economise his situations. He is lavish 
of hairbreadth esca|)es and exciting incidents, and his readers are 
whirled along with him in a high state of excitement from the first 
page to the last. " Love in Armour ” is, perhaps, the best novel Mr. 
Stevenson has yet written. “ The Times ” critic, writing of his last 
novel, “The Rose of Dauphiny,” says: ‘‘Mr. Stevenson is winning an 
honourable place among the school of Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 

A Man with a Past. A. St. John Adcock 

Author of “ Billicks,” etc. 

I'ells how on Olive’s wedding day her husband is wanted ; of the 
exploits of a clever and designing villian, and of the ultimate happi- 
ness of a long-suffering heroine. Instinct with comedy, and the kind 
of melodrama that happens in real life. 



N€W Six Shitting Fiction — continued 
A Lady of the Garter. Fmank Hamel 

Author of “ The Dauphines of France,” “ An Eighteenth Century 

Marquise,” etc. 

The gorgeous ceremonies attending the inauguration of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter inspire Lady Katherine Merivale, who has 
had chivalric ideals from childhood, with a longing to embark upon 
an adventurous career. Her beauty arouses the passions of two 
knights, who fight for the right to wear her colours. The difficulties 
into which their rivalry plunges her necessitates her taking a journey 
to France in time of war. There she wins the friendship of the wife of 
the daupliin Cliarles, and follows up a quest of no little importance 
Her message of peace to the English King, her courage during the yege 
of Meaux, her devotion, her suffering, and her triumphant rescue of the 
man she loves gain for her an unexpected reward. 

When We are Rich Ward Muir 

Author of “ The Amazing Mutes.” . 

A frivolous chronicle of frivolous affairs, with a hint of the serious 
that gives it a decided charm and convincingness. [Spring, 1911 

Did Gordon Die in Vain? Douglas Sladen 

Author of ” The Tragedy of the Pyramids,” etc. 

This novel is brimful of romance and glowing battle scenes. It 
presents a study of the heroic figure of Gordon that will stir the reader’s 
deepest emotions. The story has for its background the new Soudan, 
the tropical Utopia of peace and prosperity which has arisen from the 
blood and ashes of the Mahdi’s reign. Amid the drums of war 
advancing across the desert, to the final days of Gmdurman and 
Omdebrekat, the heroine of the story figuies prominently in a great 
love episode. 

Cantacute Towers. Cecil Adair 

Author of “ The Dean’s Daughter.” 

This is an exciting and intensely interesting love story. I'he human 
interest is very strong, and there is plenty of incident and plot. This 
writer is winning his way rapidly ancl steadily to a wide public. 

The Riding Master. Dole Wyldarde 

Dolf Wyllarde is one of those writers who move easily from triumph 
to triumph— every new novel from her j)en is a new success, and ” 'J'he 
Riding Master” will certainly be accounted by a wide public one of 
the most fascinating stories she has written. 

Madee Carrington and her Welsh Neighbours. 

“ Draig Glas.” Author of “ The Perfidious Welshman ” (Ninth 

Edition). 

In ‘‘The Perfidious Welshman” “Draig Glas” showed a gift for 
satirising the oddities and idiosyncrasies of a race that won him 
instantaneously a wide public. In “ Madge Carrington and her Welsh 
Neighbours ” he manifests equal ability in the field of fiction. It is a 
clever study of Welsh village life. 
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New Six Shitting FiVfion— continued 
Just Published 

Young Nick and Old Nick. S. R. Crockett 

“ Written with Mr. Crockett's characteristic force of style." — Academy. 

" Typical of Mr. Crockett's characteristic strength of invention and picturesqiieness 
of diction . . <• the book will find many pleased readers among his admirers."— 
Scotsman, 


The Cheerful Knave. Keblb Howard 

“ He IS an unconscionable knave, a thorough paced knave, yet, in the words of the 
song, ' yer can’t elp likin' him.’ "—Daily Chromde. 

“ The story is excellent light fare, especially for hammock, punt, or railway carriage 
corner "—Observer. 

" The knave is delighlful, the hero is loveable, the policemen and servaj^ are most 
delectable, and the whole thing is funny from beginning to end,"— Event ng Standard. 

A Wild Intrigue. Hew Scot 

" A vigorous and genuinely sensationa novel, exciting and oiigmzV*— Morning 

Leader, 

" iiie story is well told and interesting, reminding us somewhat of Mr. Le Queux’s 
interesting romances of foreign intrigue and secret societies."— Worid. 

*The Crimson Gate. G. Colmore 

" Miss Colmore is too much of an artist to forget that * the tale’s the thing.' Miss 
Colmore’s book is deeply interesting in a very simple and human wdiy."— Evening 
Standuid, 

A curiously minute study of a woman's temperament. Crisply written."— Pa// 
Mall Gaxeiie, 

** It would be diflicult to better the opening chapters with their complete realisation 
of the scenes, the selection of the details, the whole economy of words."— iS/a»iiar(/. 

Lying Lips. William Le Queux 

This IS a typical Le Queux story, from the title and the arresting chapter headings 
on wards. ''—Outlook. 

" There is movement and breathless interest in " Lying Daily Chronicle, 

"Mr Le Queux is a master of mystery. A capital plot bandied in the author’s 
best style." — Literary World. 


A Splendid Heritage. Mrs. Stephen Batson 

A delightful story, interesting, clever and -Evening Standard. 

" The village social life is delightfully handled, and Mrs. Batson deserves full credit 
for the variety and truth of her characters."— Times. 

" This is one of the few novels that impress one on every page with extraordinary 
truth to life. It works out capitally and ends effectively, and is a real contribution to 
real Observer. 


The Marriage Ring. F. J. Cox 

" The book is solid fbought, honest writing and very gopd reading.”— Truth. 

" It is a decidedly strong book, the strength coming out alike in the boldnesswith 
which the subject is httdled and in the portrayal of the leading characty s. T hew 
are also some excellent descriptive passages in the book, and the dramatic powci w 
the writer is obvious from begintiung to end,”— Aberdeen Journal. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


The Bottom of the Well. 

The Secret Terror. 

The Gay Paradines. 

The Trickster. 

Priests of Progress. 

Golden Aphrodite. 

An Adventure in^ Exile. 

Pretty Barbara. 

Co-Heiresses. 

A Will in a Well. 

The Second Elopement. 

The Dream— and the Woman. 

The Chippendales 
Troubled Waters. 

The Ghost Pirates. 

Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun. 
Plumage. Coralie 

Strange Fire. 

Love, the Thief. 

Gay Lawless. 

The Flame Dancer. 

In Calvert’s Valley. 

The Leveller. 

Fear. 

Banzai ! 

Love Besieged. 

That is to Say— 

A Lady of France. 

Quaker Robins. 

The Rose of Dauphiny. 

Tumult. 

The Submarine Girl. 

Heartbreak Hill. 

The Vortex. 

Tropical Tales. 


F. Upham Adams 
“ Brenda *’ 
Mrs. Stephen Batson 
rG. B. Burgin 
G. COLMORE 
Winifred Crispe 
Richard Duffy 
Anthony Dyliingion 
E. Evlrett-Green 
E. Everei'i -Grfen 
Herbert Flowerdew 
Tom Gallon 
Robert Grant 
Headowp> Hill 
W. Hope Hodgson 
Kate Horn 
Stanton & Heath Hosken 
Christopher Maughan* 
Helen Mathers 
Helen Mathers 
F. A. Mathews 
M. I^RESCOTT Montague 
Alexander McArthur 
E. Nesbit 
“Parabelt.um” 
Charles E. Pearce 
“ Rita '* 
B. Symons 
Wilfrid L. Randell 
Philip L. Stevenson 
Wilkinson ^herren 
Edgar Turner 
Herman K. Viel^ 
Fred Whishaw 
Dolf Wyllarde 


No. 5 John Street. 


Richard Whitsinq 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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NEW SHILLING NOVELS 

In attractive pictonal covers, Is. net. In cloth, 28. net 

** The pictorial covers of Messrs Stanley Paul’s new shilling senes are an 
attractive feature on the bookstalls, and the numbers seen in the hands of travellers 
b} tram is sure testimony to the great popularity of these books '—Bedford Guaidtan, 

The Mystiry of Roger Bullock. Ton Gallon 

In this entirely new novel Mr Tom Gallon takes full advantage of his great gift for 
depicting certain types oi human character on a background of thrilling mystery It 
IS replete with exciting incident in which woman plays no mean part 


Bardelys, the Magnificent. Rafael Sabatini 

Author of ‘ The Lion s Skin ‘ “Cesare Borgia,' etc 
This IS one of the brec2ie&t and briskest stories Mr Rafael Sabatini has ever 
penned It had a very great success in the six shilling fuim, and is now published 
for the first time at a popular price A dramatic version has been spared, m 
which Mr Lewis Waller takes the leading part 

Love, the Thief. Helen Mathers 

" The book is absorbingly interesting Helen Mathers has never done anything 
better than the character of the squire Next m vivid interest comes Kit. the heroine, 
an extraordinary study, compact of opposite qualites, puzzling and delightful "—Truth. 

Billicks. A. St John Adcock 

With cover design and original illustrations by George Fyffe Christie 
" Billicks,' la a quaint icious cockney, who drives one of the faat vanishing 
horse omnibuses He is a huinoriat and a philosopher and chats with and discourses 
to passengers or to his coiicluctor on love and marriage, work and holidays, education 
old age, illusions, plain s eakii g riches jioverty kis'.ing patnolisin ana other topics 
of universal inteiest illiistiaung his quaintly shicwd opinions and aphorisms with 
anecdotes drawn from a very wide and vuied experience of men and affairs 

The Cabinet Minister’s Wife. Geo R. Sims 

The Dream— and the Woman. Tom Gallon 


ALRUDY PUhllSHED 


1 The Widow -to Say Nothing of the Man. 

2 Thoroughbred. 

3 The Spell of the Jungle. 

4 The Sins of Society (Drury I ane Novels) 

5 The^darriages of Mayfair. ditto 

6 A T^en Pound Penalty. 

7 Priests of Progress. 

8 Gay Lawless. 

9 A Professional Rider. 

10 The Devil in London. 

11 The Unspeakable Scot. 

12 Lovely Woman. 

13 Fatal Thirteen. 

14 Brother Rogue and Brother Saint. 

15 Ihe Death Gamble. 

16 Indiscretions. 


. Helen Rowland 
Francis Dodsworth 
Aiice Perrin 
Cecil Raleigh 
E Klble Chatterton 
H Noel Wiliiams 
G COLMORB 
Heien Mathers 
Mrs Edward Kennard 
Geo R Sims 
T. W. H Crosland 
T. W H Crosland 
W iiLiAM Le Queue 
Tom Gailon 
Geo R Sims 
Cosmo Hamilton 
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STANLEY PAUL’S ‘CLEAR 
TYPE’ SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Readers of the delightful love stories of Mr. Charles 
Garvice and Effie Adelaide Rowlands will appreciate 
the charming love romances of Charlotte Brame, now 
issued in the first instance at Sixpence each in Stanley 
Paul’s ‘Clear Type* Novels. 


“ For sheer value, for interest, for careful prodootion, we have never seen any 
thing better ."-^ Ci }/ 4 fnia / Bookseller, 

“ Wonderful Dundee Advirtiser, 


T Stolen Honey. 

2 The Human Boy Again. 

3 Troubled Waters. 

4 Adventures of a Pretty Woman. 

5 Shoes of Gold. 

6 City of the Golden Gate. 

7 The Trickster. 

8 Indiscretions. 

9 St. Elmo. ‘ 

10 Traffic. 

11 Cornelius. 

12 A Splendid Destiny. 

13 Little Lady Charles. 

14 The Mistress of the Farm. 

15 The Man She Married. 

16 Beneath a Spell. 

17 Dare and Do. 

18 The House of Sunshine. 

19 A Charity Girl. 

20 The Love of his Life. 

25 White Abbey. 

26 The Wooing of Rosie. 

27 Love’s Mask. 

21 The Evolution of Katherine. 

22 Co-Heiresses. ■ * 

23 The Wonder of Love. 

24 Heart of his Heart. 

28 At the Eleventh Hour. 

29 Claribel’s Love Story 

30 Lord Lynne’s Choice. 

31 The Mystery of Colde FelL 

32 A Shadowed Life. 

33 A Struggle for a Ring. 


Ada & Dudley James 
ICden Phillpotts 
Headon Hill 
Florence Warden 
Hamilton Drummond 
E. Everett- C^lfEaN 
G. B. Ijurgin 
Cosmo Hamilton 
Augusta Evans Wilson 
E. Tempi e Thurston* 
Mrs. Henry de ia Pasture 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
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E. Temple Thurston 
E. Everett-Green 
E. Maria Albanesi 
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Charlotte Brame 
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\ MUSIC AND ELOCUTION 

Our National Songs. Alfred H. Miles. With Pianoforte Accom> 
paniments. Full music size. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

The Library of Elocution. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 5s. 

Standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert Pieces. George P. 
Upton, ^uthor of “The Standard Operas,” etc. Fully illustrated 
with portraits. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

Woman in Music. George P. Upton. With an Appendix and 
Index. In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Persian yapp, 
gilt (boxed), 5s net. 

The Aldine Reciter. Modern Poetry for the Platform, the Home, 
and the Srliool. Wilh Hints on Public Speaking, Elocution, Action, 
Articulation, Pitch, Modulation, etc. lly Alfred H. Miles. Crown 
4tc), Cyb 1 agi s, clotli gilt, 3s Od. net. 

Cole's Treasury of Song. A Collection of the most Popular Songs, 
old and new. Compiled by E. W. Cole, Editor of “ The 1000 Best 
Songs in the World, ’ etc. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 400 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Drawing-room Entertainments. New and Original Monologues, 
Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for Home and Platform use. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In crown 8vo, red limp, is net ; cloth 
gilt, IS. Gd. net ; paste grain, gilt, 3s net ; Persian yapp, gilt, 4s. net. 

Ballads of Brave Women. Crown 8vo, red limp, is. net ; cloth gilt. 
IS. 6d. net ; paste grain, gilt, 3s.net; Persian yapp, gilt top, 4s.net, 

The Shilling Music Series. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Each 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments. Full Music size. is. net. each. 

1 FORTY ENGLISH BONGS S FAVOURITE BONGS FOR THE 

2 FIFTY SCOTCH BONGS CONTRALTO VOICE 

3 THIRTY-SIX ENGLISH SONGS 6 BONOS OF THE QUEEN’S NAVBE 

AND BALLADS 7 FAVOURITE BONOS FOR THE 

« FIFTY IRISH AND WELSH BONOS TENOR VOICE 

The Aldine Reciters. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In crown 4to, 
double columns, 128 pages. Price 6d. net each. 

THE ENGLISH RECITER THE SCOTCH RECITER 

THE AMERICAN RECITER THE MODERN RECITER 

THE V^ORIAN RECITER THE BHAKBBPBARB RECITER 

The New Reciter Series. By various Authors. Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. 96 pages, large 4to, double columns, clear type on good 
paper, handsome cover design in three colours, 6d. net. (Also in 
cloth, 1/- net. 

THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER | THE UP-TO-DATE RECITER 

The A 1 Reciter Series. (Over half-a-million copies already sold.) 
By various Authors Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Each in large 
folio, paper cover, well printed. Price 6d. each. 

1 THE A 1 RECITER I THE A 1 ELOCUTIONIST 

I THE A 1 SPBARSBS • THE A 1 READER 

8 THE A 1 BOOK OF MIOTATIOEB S THE A 1 BOOK OF BBJUMBOB 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 

Wall Paper Decoration. Arthur Seymour Jennings. 7s. 6d. net. 
Coloured Designs for Wall and Ceiling Decoration. Edited by 

Arthur Seymour Jennings. Portfolio. 4s.net. 

The Practical Art of Graining and Marbling. James Petrie. In 13 

parts. 3S. 6d. net each. 

Scumbling and Colour Glazing. 3s. net. 

Zinc Oxide and its uses. J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc., F.C.S., with 

a chapter by Dr. A P. Laurie. 3s. net. 

Practical Gilding, Bronzing and Lacquering. Fredk. Scott- 

Mitchell. 17s pages. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Practical Stencil Work. Fredk. Scott-Mitchell. 3s. net. 
Practical Church Decoration. Arthur Louis Duthie 176 pages. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Decorators’ Symbols, Emblems and Devices. Gut Cadogan 

Rothiry. 119 Original Designs. Crown 8 vo. 3s net. 

The Painters’ and Builders’ Pocket Book. (New Edition.) Peter 

Matthews. 3s. net. 

Arnold’s Handbook of House Painting, Decorating, Vari^hing, 
Graining, etc. Herbert Arnold, is. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Political Annals of Canada. A condensed record of Governments* 

from the time of Samuel de Champlain, x6o8. A. P. Cockburn. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top, with illustrations, zos. 6d. net. 

Prehistoric Proverbs. With Water-Coloured Drawings by Lawson 

Wood. zos. 6d net. 

The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi. A. J. Anderson. Second Edition. 

With a photogravure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. In 
one volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Lady’s Realm. Vol 27. (November, 1909-April, 1910). 6s.net. 
Rambles of an Idler. A Volume of Nature Studies. Charles Conrad 

Abbott, M.A. Crown 8ro, art linen, ss. net. 

The Perfidious Welshman. A Satirical Study of the Welsh. “ Draig 
Glas " (Blue Dragon). In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated cover, as. 6d. net. 
Phases, Mazes and Crazes of Love (As the title indicates). Compiled 

by Minna Thomas Antrim, with Coloured Illustrations on each page by Clara 
Elsenb Peck. i8mo. ss. net. 

Your Health! Idelle Phelps. Being a book of brighK toasts, 
aphorisms and rhymes. With Coloured Illustrations on each page by Helen 
Alden Knipe. x8mo. ss. net. 

Home Occupations for Boys and Girls. Bertha Johnston. 

Small 8 vo. Cloth, ss. net.' 

How to Train Children. Emma Churchman Hewitt. Small 8vo, 
Cloth, fli. net. 

Ideal Cookery. (loth Edition.) Lilian Clarke. 8vo. Boards, 6d. net. 

Punctuation Simplified. { 22 nd Thousand,) T. Bridges. Medium 8vo. 
6d. net. 

The Burden of 1 909. Eldon J^ee. In crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net 
French Gardening without Capital. £. Kennedy Anton. In Medium 

8vo. Paper, 3d. net ; Cloth, gd. net. 

The Budget and Socialism of Mr. Lloyd George. J. Buckingham 
PopB. In crown Svo, paper, sd. net. 
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THE BEAU 

A Journal devoted to the Science of Pleasure 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 

The Beau is something entirely new in journalism ; 
it is printed on a special hand-made paper with 
deckled edges, illustrated throughout with photo- 
gravures and line drawings, and bound in handsome 
covers. The Beau has but one object — to induce its 
readers to make pleasure their sole aim in life. 

"Elegant, original, and whimsical.” — Playgoer and Society Illustrated, 

"Alluring throughout.” — Black and White. 

"Calculated to charm all who desire to make the best of life.”— 
Sunday Times and Special, 

" ‘ The Beau ' is about as delicious a feast as can be purchased for 
half-a-cro wn . ' ’ — A merican A broad. 

" Extremely pleasant reading. . , . Something utterly unlike any- 
thing that has ever appeared before or is likely to appear again.” — 
Dublin Express. 

"A fascinating production, full of entertainment for those whose 
susceptibilities are not too easily offended ; beautifully printed and 
artistically illustrated.” — Aberdeen Free Press. 

No. I, 2s. 6d. Net. 

No. 2, with 32 additional pages of letterpress, 2/6 Net. 

No. 2 is now ready. It is a special Greek Number 
and contains among other interesting features a series 
of delightful miniature portraits of actresses, printed 
in colours. 
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^he most out-spoken paper in EnglanJ 


THE 

COMMENTATOR 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 


POLITICAL 

SOCIAL TOPICS 

LITERATURE 

ART— DRAMA 


**A Sixpenny Review for One Penny” 


SHiiFFiELU Independent : 

“ . . . charmingly frank publication/' 

Reynold’s Newspaper ■: 

“ There is a refreshing touch in this paper." 


PUBLISHED BY 

COMMENTATOR CO. LTD. 
3 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON 
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